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I ] HL afcliaralQgii;:!! side of tile Ordnance Survey's work was fim pul on n 
profcittional basis in 192 jO* one hundred and nincircn years after tbe appear¬ 
ance nf ibc llfst Ordnance Survey map showing arcliscdngkal featyies. During 
ihi foixy-two years which have elapsed since 1920 there has been a greal 
increase of public inlercsl in held arciucoiogy- Much of this has been due to 
the work of the first Arrha^olcj^ OBidrr^ the late Dr+ O. G- ^ Crawford* 
cn.£. F*aA,* who was the author of the first and se(?Qfid editians of these 
notes issued in 1921 and 1932. They were considerably revised md bmi%bi 
lup to dale tit the third edition of 1951* but the continued advance of Uietr 
subject in complexity and public appreciation now inakes a fourth edition 
necessary. Earlier editioos paid only passing attention to the problems of 
Scotland, but on attempt has now been made to give a bakneed view of field 
I iTcbxoIpgy in the whole of Greai Britain. Tills completely new ediiinn has 
' been prepared by Mr. C. W. Phiili{», O.B.B. m.a.. F.15.A.. the present ArchaMlogy 
Officer, with the help of his Assistant, Mr* A. L. F. Rivet* f.s.a., and of 
Mr. R. W. Feachem. m.a.. F.SA.- of the Royal Comnrisstnn nn Ancient and 
KistoncaJ Monuments (^Ueiid). 

The an^lucolaglcal work of the Ordnance Survey owes much to the 
( given bv its friends, both amateur and professional. It is an example of im 
i successful collaboration of two forces lo a conunon end; on one barid iheru ia 
^ ihc pri%^alc worker in tbe succession whkb runs back ihrot^h General 
Pitt Rivers and Sir Richard Coll Hoare to GcnciaJ William Roy. WilIiM 
' Stukdy and John Aubrey* and on the other the co-ordinatinfl activities of the 
nepanment. This handbook is issued in tbe hope that it wfll help lo extend 
;ind funber enrich tbe British tradition of ihe study of field antiquilies- 
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FIELD OF ARCHi€OLOGY 

Not€S for Beginners 

INTRODUCTION 

IN 192J ihe CMnance Survey first issued a modest ptiblicmion desired icr 
hdp beginners in Geld afchzology. in those days ih^ public lor tudt rcidiDg 
was and an Interest [n ojchseoJogy could be regained as a tuiij form 
of ecceutricityi Forty yearn on the growth of mass commuiiicatioa and the 
gpiend possession of more Idstirc and means of travd busve ch pinfic d the 
picture and interest if now widespread. New tiiKhiikjuea have developed wtuch 
have revolutioDjsod the process of studyirig and dating the past, and mof^ 
are in an early stage of gnowtlL Only one of these «. . the use of air-pbolo- 
gmphy h , , was In ftili action at ihe time of the original pubIkiaiiOD and its 
development was pioneered by the late Dr^ O. G. S. Crawford* the first 
Anrhacology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, [t was he also who wTOte the 
first and second editioits of these Notes. Today the air-pbolograph continues 
to play a leading part in the reconnaissance of held anchsoJogy. After 
roconnaissance, with which we are prindpaJly coneemed in this book^ there 
can follow excavation and the interpretation of its results. All thcise activities 
combine to give a startling increase to the ;wtcntMi!ic3 of archarqlogicait study, 
but there is still no substitute for the patient examination of the ground on 
fool as n preliminary to any form of more detailed study. 

The ArdiKology Division of the Ordnance Survey is engaged m making and 
keeping up-to-date as full & record as pi^ble of the topography of British 
archeology, and in this it gratcfuliy rwelves the help of many amateur and 
some professional aichsologisls. It is therefore concerned to increase the field 
survey competeuoe of the amateur arcb^^bgist in the whole of Great Britain; 
that is the of this publication, but it shodd also help the public to a bextet 
understanding of the remains of the past still to be seen about tis. 

Today (he Ordnancie Survey is making the most coDiprehcmive overbatii 
of the country's map system which has been undeftakco since tlw oiiginaJ 
survey was completKl in 1&93. This takes a double form; resurvty in wme 
arena and the revision of the existing plans in olhersL Rcstirvey k coacemed 
with the mapping of ail the more Luiportimi towns ind built-up areas al the 
scale of 1/1250 (mughly 50 inches to a mile), and alio the prepamUon of a 
new series of maps at the 6 inch ^talc of the highland and sparsdy popufsltd 
pans of Great Britain, most exterrsivc in the north and wet of Scotland, Here 
the older map series was also at the fi inch scale, but iLs many iruideq|iiacicft 
have made r^urvey by modem meihods necessary By far the largest area of 
the country is alfccterf by revtsion nlorre. howcvcri and this is at the 25 mch 
scale. The I /1250 programme is now well fbdvaoo^ tcrwaids compleliofu btrt 
much remains to be done cm the oibcr scaled- The whole prooess a expected 
to be finished some time during the l^SOs. 

An opiportunity has thus been presented lo get the whole nf the couniry^i 
archzologiad topography adequately mapped and remdecL At the end e rf the 
first survey in 18911 an enormous uumber of antiquities of all kitidi had been 
accumtely placed on ibe maps, but before 1920, wfi^ the first Ardueok^ 
Officer was appointed, the Survey bad refied on the help of oiiiskle 

authorities and iadlvidu^ for the sltinig and aulhcntkatwa of antiquities. More 
accent work has shown that the achievement of the Survey in this fidcl during 


I 


the cerlury was uncquAl in dLffert;nL pum nf the country. Incuirect des¬ 
criptions arc to- be estpeeted in work dcHie when tidd arc^ha^oJogy was iti an 
cariy of devdopmeni* but a serious wcnkia^ now due for corrccUon is 
ibc omission of many features which should have been indudid on the fitst 
lai^c-soalc su^qp', U was public cridclsm of these faulty descriptions and 
omissions which brought about the appoinunent of the first Arct^lt^ 
Officer. 


Since 1910 much has been done to correct tlyese defects* but the revisiun 
of the archacologica] matter on the plans cannot go faster than the revision tuf 
the plans themselves. 

Andqulties are always exp*^ tn many form of wastage and loss, but the 
threat to thein has been intensified by all the mojiy recent changes in the use i 
land. Large areas are being built over round the towns and in the country deep 
ploughing and opvicast mining i^kc their loll. Even in the remoter areas the 
bnsk-up of marginal lands, the nequirent^u of military training, and the vast 
new plantations of the Forestry Commission destroy or limit lo mauy 

things which would have seemed safe fifty years ago. The current revision of 
the map sys^^ by the Ordnance Survey provides the opportunity to record 
threatened sites and miiQuments befori^ they disappear for ever. 

It may be asked why so mu^ trouble shoidd be taken over this business d 
mapping and recording antiquities. A due attention to the preservation of the 
principal monimietits of lis past and the conservation of the records of iti^ 
earlier life and dpelopmcnE are the rccognired duty of a civilised stale. ITilj 
IS acknowledged In Great Britain by the maLnterLance of a number of servlets 
of conservation and recoid. After the slate tnuseums the chief services in the 
r i ^ Ancient Monuments Inspcclorale of the Ministry 

j ii" Buildings and Works iind the three Royal Commissions on Anclcni 
and Historical Monuments in England, Scotland, and Wales, The task of mak¬ 
ing a detniled lecord falls principally on the three Royal CommSiaicnus wludi 
prepare and uaue mveatories county by county, but the rate of their progress 
is such that they are unlikely to complete their very extensive and dimcuJt 
wo^ wilhui this century. It is therefore desirable that a quick basic record 
givmg the jnwt unportant facts about an^iatologicaJ sites, and pattieularly their 
pTt^ise lo^uon* should be made withom delay, and the revision of the maps 
of Great Brimin which ^ to be complied by the Oidnance Survisy within the 
nrat tiA'cmyyears gives its Archeology Divtsion the opportunity to make 
should go far to oHset the threat to BUuha;olc^c^ knowledge 
made by the activities of the modem world. 


the 


The Sup^cy has now created an organisation for gathering information by 
t examm^on of written recurds and by field investigation which leads 
directly to die elective iplsioa of the arehiEolpgicial detail shown on its maps. 
Fr^uent distur^ces of rbc ^il and the greater interest and mobility of the 
public l^d to a large increase in the number of arcLeolpgical discoveries in the 
held and it is nut easy for the Aicharology Division to keep pace with all these 
dcvcJopineots. Tolal knowledge can hardly be achieved, but the public can 
and give valuable help by sending Information to r/te Af^inrotoj^ Offictr 
^ ™ Ordnance Survey Office. Uoiherhead Road. Cheisingfon. Su^ey, and* 
a ^ Assistani Archeology Officer. Ordnance Survey 

Office 43. Street, Edinburgh Z This is always welcon^* and when it Lr 
otjcai sigr^csncc* is mvestigaied and wofdetL From hs begirmins in 1791 
CWiiMce archiolpgical work has received mueb hdp from ^ public, 

aim the need far this help was never greafer than today. Where it ia not praeti- 
caWe to siww the pew maicriaJ cm the main series of published maps ll still 
goes into the Division s records to increase ita capacity io deal with the ar^ 
coocemed and cq provide maieriat fqr clie cwnpflatSoq of its Pen'od Map series. 
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The Ordnance Survey has rqw long given up its old rule ihai, lo be notkcd 
m an antiqui^, a feaLiit? must be oJdcr than Nearly throe hundred yeans 
have since that date and much mallEr for invcstigaijOD has been croalod 

m Britain since that time. An obvious ex;ainple in the ard^dogy of the 
countryside is to be found in die many villages and emfU in the Highlartdj of 
Scotland which have been ahandoned in the past 200 years. These are now 
as much antn^uilics as any Romano-British siic on the elmlk hills of Wessex. 
The period since l^S has also seen the rise and progress of the Indmtrial 
Rcvoladon whj^ has profounjilly atfected the pattern of popuTatjon by devdop- 
kpg manuracturing and mining centred and by covering the country with a net¬ 
work of oororatmientions. The idea of tndti^Lriiii anrlucolc^ being a serious 
CMttcf for study may seem neveL but it is hoih sound nnd opportune today, 
Tbe Survey is now conoerned to collect all the infoirnatioo it can get aboul 
the locatiLin of important abandoned industrial sites. InipoitaJit also are tbe 
sitR of early inun roads, railways, docks, and canals. The tujying-up process 
w^hJeh is in progress in some area.s wrecked by industry in tbe past is now 
removing nuiDy of these traces so that there b no lime to be lost m tecording 
them. An exeellenl example of ardueolcigtcal work in this recent period has 
been the excavaliofi and consolidation of the original furnace at Coalbrookdalc 
in which Abraham Darby first successfully smelted iron with coke in 1709. It 
is not expected that this kind of information will make much showing on tbe 
published maps for some time to come save in exceptional cases, but the 
informatioii should be collected against the day when h will be widely required. 


The Ordmnee Survey rniips m an aiJ to firfd arcfuruiijgy 
No serious held work can be done without maps. Whether it is n fidd-by* 
field xearch for new sSus. the fcllowins-up of air-nholographic indications cm 
the grounds or the reconsideration of features already known and sited, a 
proper recfird should he tbe object of the work, and a prime feature of this 
must be an accurate siatement nf pcisitjan. attentian may be drawn to the 
National Grid ss-stem of rrfcrcnce lo be found on all I inch maps and under 
process of application to the whole Ordnance Survey series. This simple 
system makes a precise indication of position easy lo achieve. 

Ordnance Survey maps with their great wealth of topographical detail and 
large army of names contain much matter which dltectly l^rs On the solution 
of arcJueologicaJ problems In the held. Boundaries, whether parish or county, 
can be vital to the study of Roman road&t and anomalim in their course 
sometime?^ reveal the presence of important sires no longer visible on the 
surface which wem respected when the bdunduries were first laid nuL The 
muititude of names on the map can also tell the story of successive w^a^iis of 
fopulatiiHi and the consequent appearance of new bnguages, besides bdng 
fn^ucntly allusive to arch^logical filatures which may or may not survive in 
r^ignisabb form on the ground. The shape of the countryside and Ihc dis* 
trihution qf w^er supply arc clearly shown Jind arc of importance to the field 
worker. 


livery part of Great Britain h mapped on the scale of 6 inches to ihe tnile* 
and most anca$ have cover at ibe 25 inch scale. The range of scales down lo 
tbe I inch series is as follows: 


1/1250 

1/2500 

1/10560 

1/25000 

1/63560 


50 inches to the mife. 

25 iaches to the mile. 

6 incljcs to the mile; 

21 inches to the mile. 

I inch to the mile. 


Among these the two laigcsE are chiefly useful to the tidd weifkef when 
complicated sites like a deserted village or excavations in towns have to be deah 
with, and a precise relation to modem dentil . . hedges, houses, roads, and 
other structures ... Is required. 
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In the Divisiciii the 6 iiKh scaJc is Eound (jd be the raoai cem- 

vcntcpt for keeping records of ales and finds in spedfic areas, but most poopk 
wiU probably Imd it rather la^e for direct use in the fidd. The new 2^ indi 
maps introduced since 1945 give practically 6 indi detail with the advantage 
that much more country is covered by one she^i, and this scale has been much 
appreciated by field workers bi a n umber of subjects besides archaologi^. As 
it is compiled from the 6 inch series it stiU tends to be un revised where tlmL 
scale Inquires revisiOTU The last scale of direct use in the field the I inch 
which is now up to date over the whole of the couniry in the 7th series. It 
CELablcs the general characteristics of large areas to be appreciated easily and 
it carried a large amount of archxalqgical detaO as well as such useful features 
as parish boiindaries. The maps at the J inch scale arc most useful for plannirs 
iravd over wide areas. 

/Hie 2i inclu I inch, and smaller scales can be had in black and while lomi 
which CM be useful for planning distribudons. Finally, Ordnance Survey period 
maps will help by giving a general view of the state of knowledge oa tiK periods 
and subjects wbjch have been treated in the series. 

The discussion of field archarolcigy whidi follows has no strictly logical nlan. 
In general it proceeds from ^rlier to later times, but the various types of site 
do not fall into convenknt compartments on a chronological basis; some are 
exclusive to one j?eriod wMe others appear again and again. Thi^ while the 
subject will be treated period by period as far as possible^ some things like 
linear earthworks, agriculture, trackways, etc. which do not respond to this 
will be dealt with separatdy at the gnd 

PinaDy. in this edition an attempt has been made lo give more adequate 
LrcatEDcnt of the field problems of Scotland than was apparent in its earlier 
versions. The field archeology of Scotland has distinctive features not always 
represented south of the Border, but all British archeology is an instilar 
pbcflomenon. Thus in this matter Scotland cannot be placed in a watertight 
rampar^rat. and workers in any part of Britain should be re^y to broaolffl 
me Msis of tbnr studies by having at least a geajefnl knowledge of what exists 
in all parts of the island. 
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WORK IN THE FIELD 


(f€ncrai tomidfraihm 

Reid archaeology can only be ptacLUaJ on the gFOUnd, and ibe archurolu^^\( 
vtfho never has any mud on hii boots is not likely lo achieve very muck By the 
saiTiE token the ArchEcology Division makes no complaint about dirt on the 
fnaps issued to its comcspondents for field work. It is good evidence tJial they 
have been pirt lo practical use. The best tidd arcbanjogists are bom and seklom 
madcH but good work can be done by anyone with a sense of history^ good 
po^rs of observation* and plenty of common sense. It is ve^ difikvit to give 
writicn advice on held work since a Little practical demoostralinn is worth mnrr 
than much reading, but the attempt will be made. 

Tliere is on Impression abroad today that held artrharology consists lar^y 
of digging* and hnndrrds flock to help in excavations who never give much 
thought to the means by which sites which are not fairly obvious are found 
No one wishes to discourage these helpers, without whom little could be done; 
but excavation is often oAy the hnaJ test to which the patient work of the 
reconnoiiiing Sdd archaeologist is put^ and not the whole story* 

The experienced field archieolc^t kncFws that various factors which focus 
his mlerest on a ^ven spot may exist quite apart from anything which may or 
may not be visible On the ground there. The complete absence of ground 
evidence is in no way conclusive against the existence of a site. There are many 
iraistms why attention nrnv be drawn to such a place, arid they may op^le 
singly or in various combinations. Local folk lore may preserve traditions 
about places which ore found to be gmunded in fact. Place name ^ludy ii full 
of hints, and the frequency with which Roman viUas have been found in the 
south of England in fields with the name of ^Chesseb* is a case in point. Early 
documentary records stich as land diartcrs are a fruitful source of inTormaiion 
about what men met with on the grcjund a thousand yean ago when they were 
defining boundazies, and the names of ihe canlcmporary features on those 
houndaries can be very revealing* espedaJiy as they can dten be followed up 
very accurately today. We read of heathen burials, oW burys, hemr itones. etc, 
Eady estate mapi sometimes contain valuable hints about vanished features. 
Ploughmen notice black soil or strike buried fciuncfatiocis. An example of what 
may lead to the lindiiig of a stle is the cose of the second long barttsw of the 
pair at Giants* Hills^ Skcndleby. Lincolnshire. This hod been very completely 
levelled long ngo oikJ in the process of ploughing a lot nf chalk hod be™ dis¬ 
tributed lo^jy over a ploughed field- This was not very apparent to the eye; 
but the partridges tended to gather in this part of the field b^usc the ground 
was drier there than cLvewh^ Local shooting parties had long noticed this 
und the following of this hint by o cateTuI examination of the ground ^owed 
the faint lift of the former site of the barrow. Much work is being done today 
in cnnnectioii with the supply of water and gas in country distikis. As a 
result sections up to three or four feel deep are cut over great distMices* tnd 
many completely buried arwl lost features bdonging to the earlier coimuyskie 
are cut through. Locally the digging cf anti-tfink traps in }940 had ihe <arae 
effect. 

The scope of this work does not penoit the retailing of further examplef of 
this kind of delcctive work—for such it is—but O. G. 5. Ctawfocd has m^ 
EOi say about k in bis ‘Archzology in ibe RckI*. We must confine ouMva 
10 describing whM mny come from ibe examination cC the surface erf the 
gnxizid. 

There are two main elements in what may be seen there. On the hood 
there are ibc various signs of human acdvriy revealed in earthwork and stone' 
'vork, and on t^ other there is the debris of occupatjon in the form nf flint 
work pottery* metal obfects* etc. If they combine Uigetho- On a site thc\‘ 


greatly the champs cpf giving it a bmadly cornKt interpretatiun witSi^ 

out excavaiioa^ but when either one or the other is present ilone they still 
reqtdre allention and cao be very informative. 'Earthwork* need not always 
be the result of deliberate construction, but may be incidental to fornicr human 
activity in the forni of trackways cut deep inlo the surface by much use, or 
the terraces and hanks resulting from ancient cultivation. 

The field worker should have a good general knowledge of fiint workini: 
and of the different kinds of pottefy likdy to be met wiffi la Great Britain 
before much useful work can be done on tiae ground. This Is a tall orden hut 
the knowledge can be gained progressively in various ways. Joining the ItXal t 
archorologipl society or group, taking part in excavations, and so making 
contacts with others better informed is one; looking inielligCTilly at the con- 
icnts of musenms is another^ and various summer and week-end schools am 
BOW ^ in many places. Some Universities organise extra-mural lecturing and 
practical work in the field, while there arc few areas where excavations are not 
in progress every year. The Council for Britbih Archaeology (Iff* Btdton 
Gardens, London, S,W.7J issues an nnnual calendar pving details of ah these 
events and Qpportufiitie$. The normaJ process by which the amateur pic^ up 
knowledge may be described as one erf general infiltration. Experience b the 
best teacher, imd anyone can moke a start hy looking round the local country¬ 
side artned with the appropriate Ordnance Survey maps. 

Tfuf lue air-photographs 

We do not aim at providing full trciitmcnt of ihis subject The lirst chapter 

John Bradford's 'Andent Lojidscapes; Studies in Field Archteology’ is the 
best available account of it today, arid the examination of good alr-photu- 
graphlc cover is the ideal prelimmary to field work. It may reveal new 
anti will make it possible to deal with known ones on the ground with a 
greater economy of effort The fact that norhing appear on an air-pbutergraph 
does not rncan that nothing exists, far conditions photography in relation 
to height, time year, time of day, and the condition of the crops bring about 
great variations in what may be nev^nd, hut any alr-photograph is olwayis 
worth examifialion. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local Government and the Scottish Devclop- 
mcni Depanment respwtivdy have now taken over the monagemern mid side 
^ the air-pholpgraphic cover of Great Britain made by the B.A.E and 
formeriy in thcir cu^ody. EnL|uitie& for Engtand and Wales should be made 
to: 


The Air Photography Officer. 

Rmid lf/4, 

iMinisiry of Housing and Local Government. 
WhltchalL SW L 
:jmi for Scotland to: 


The Air Photographs Officer, 

Scottish Etervdopment l^partmeni, 
Vork lluiEdings. 

Queen Street, 

Edinburgh 2. 


They shoukl state the sheet number and edidun of the 1 inch map and die 
National Grid reference of the feature or area involved, and preferably tpc 
ap:n[npanied by a tracing at t inch scale which con be relalet! to the Naiiofud 
Grid. For England and Wales llicr^ should also be Information about the 
of feature soti^l, m that cover can be selected with refatiaFi to height of 
phot ogr aphy! tinie of year, etc; air phoiogmphs may only be cxuminDd at the 
Min^ by apiwintment and in sp^ mTcumstances. In Scodiind the cover 
Itself may be inspected also by appointment and photographs may he 
borrowed by bona fide students. 


All sddiUoiuii k>cal Jtaoiinre is ibe pos^cs^Dn by some Ccydty PlErkniag 
Officers and Public Libruiies of considerable cover. In some cai<a tius may be 
viewied. and mtjumei about fadlides should be addressed to such persems end 
places. 

The only body of air-pboiugraphy which has been created by an 
sapert obs^er with the object of pi&ii^ up new sites snd nialdne the best 
irf old ones comes from the work of Dr. J. K. S, St- Joseph as Curator of 
Air-photography at Cambridge Univentity. Since IWS he has made immense 
oofiLriburiuns in this held, and although he has not made a systctniiUc coverage 
of ihc whole country the resources which he controls arc large, and it is 
always wortii while makiiig encjulry at his olTirc in Stdgwkk Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge. giving the National Grid reference of the area required. Private 
enthusiasts \\kc Mr Arnold Baker of Malvern also do excellent work from 
local flying clubs. 

The question may be ask^, can an atr-pliotiz^raph Ldl a lie? U can be very 
deceptive on occasiiim. There are, of eoutse, the ordinary features w^ch give 
inexperienced people the impression that antiqtiiti^ exist where there are 
rtofte. 

Examples of tl^ are the fungus rings which suggest bamiw lard^ and 
the various cropping patterns whkh can look iike Roman camps aiKl other 
regularly plann^ types of ar^tiquiiy, but these are not the ^rt of deceptions to 
be i^nsider^ here. There have been cases^ howevetp when the most con- 
vindngTooking henge sites have appeared» and cxperioiced peopk hove 
hurried into the field Co identify them on the ground. Two cases come to mind, 
one near Weybridge in Surrey, and the other in ih^ ColswoMs. The Weybridge 
example proved to be a large circle of heavy concrete blocks much obscured 
by long gross. This was a mooring device for barrage balioofis pmeecting a 
neighbouring aircraft factory during ibe last war. The other was a mo^ 
impressive double circle of dark marks on an open Add much after the style 
of Woodhengc as seen from the air. On the ground this proved to be a site 
reoendy occupied by a number cif poultry houses which had been amciged in 
a circle for the convemence of fming and servicing from a central poinL 
When the houses and feeding troughs were removed the resultan! dark marks 
were most deceptive^ But instance of this kind are not common, and there 
are usually relationships to be seen with modern features which dispel the 
illusion of great age. 

The following books may be consulted; — 

O. O. S. CluwToito And A- Keillefij Wcud from ihc Air, Oxlord, 1S2I- 
J. S. P. Bau^roiiu^ Ancient l*iidicapo*; tludlei in fleld *rth*cilou. Q. BeU md Sniiit 
Lendanp |9J7. 

O. C, Sy Cjawfoud: Air mrvey ane ArchMloja/* Zml editipn. Ch-dmtkct Survey 
PrdfuiiQnal paper Wo. 7. O. (A pioneex work, long out ot print). 

Since 1945 Dr, J. K, S. SL Joieph hai publiiheel « aumber of artlek* hi the JounajJ 
of RDnuuii Studici wtiich illinrnlE hiii pen cnimiioi? of our knowiedie of RomAn 

Britam by ihc uk of iiT-photop-aphy. 


THE RECOGNITION OF ARCH/EOLOGICAL SITES 
ON THE GROUND 


The answer to this qtiesilo;] will depend on ihc Maic d the siEt 

The varying circumstaaces likely io he met with can be placed fn seven 
eategQiics: — 

L arable land. 

2. grassland!^ elLber natum) or sown 

3. woodland and scruE 

4. heathp moorland* and sand. 

5. water features. 

6. towns and built-up areas, 
medianical excavations. 

They will be considered in that order. 

Arable land 

Any cultivated land may have the durable relies of former hmnan occupa¬ 
tion scattered on its surface. These will consist chiefly of ob^ts made of hinh 
stone, pottery* and metal. Qr^anic materials such as wood, bone, horn, antler^ 
leather, and woven fabrics depend upon special wnditioiis for their sumvst 
and these do not usually occur op the surface of the soil. Bone often survives 
quite well, especially in chalk and limestone country, but add soU conditiaist 
will quickly destroy it and k will noi survive in saod^ 

Much that is found on ploughed soils and In gardens is casual robb^ thst 
has been ir^uded in puuiure. When manure has been carted out and spread 
for generations outskle a country village or round a farm the rubbish in ti 
will reflect the relatively simple nfe of country dwellers over many centuries. 
In the neigh^uihood of loog-establUhcd townSp however^ a good deal of mon 
exodc material may find its way to the fidds with the refuse of the town. Tta 
eniscelianeous character of the finds In such areas ^ould be sufficient wamini 
that the conditions are abimrma]. 

Scatters of worked ftint are indications of early settlement. Completed 
implements will be much less common than the rubbish left behind ^ thrir 
manufacture whkh will consist of discarded Hakes, cores^ and chips, 'nic age 
of a site of this kind cannot invariably be determined by the form of ih^ 
rubbish because sometimes tt may have forms which could be regardod os dje 
intentionaHy-produced implernents of other culturcSr An example of thh 
caused a lot of trouble at the flint-miiiing she of Grime^s Gravea where lalfC 
trimming flakes struck off blocks d flint in Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
times have a distinctly paixoljthk: appeomnee, and led to the earliest phase of 
this site being wrongly dated to period. But such instances are net 
common. 

Before doing any serious flint huntlrig worker^j should be sure that they eoii 
readily dUlinguish between flints which are humaniy shaped and those whose 
fomi Is produced by frost and -other natuml pnK:es 5 e 3 . Fields often abound 
with forms which, to the novice, should be implemenls, and it is discourogitil 
to have a lat^e haul rejected by the expert as nn more than natural products- 
Flmt sites will be more readily recognised by the novice where fluit is not i 
natural occurrenipe in the soil 

The stone objects uonually fomtd, apart from scattered buDding material oa 
Roman or lat^^ sites* are various palxoliihic objects like hand-axes ond 
choppers, microliths f^pygmy' flints)* arrow and lance heads, flint scrapers, 
awls, stone and flint axes (both flake and polished}, perforated stone mae« 
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and aj(e-liaminrr$^ querns {itoiie of hand mills}, and small objects like spitidlc- 
wborJs and whelstcincs. Sometiitires the keen observer will also find the quuH- 
zite pebbles hi^hJy polished on one side whieJi liave dropped out of the woodea 
moiJd-boaitls of ancicnl ploughs. The boards were studded with the pebbles 
to reduce wear. 


Pottery of all ages may also be louTKi. Here Egain held workers must get lo 
know the characteristics of form* ppb?* ^nd general appearance belonging to 
the pottery of dilTcrent periods, 'rhe dating of featureless sherds, i.e- those 
without rtm form or decoratiod* can be difficult under ony condiiipnt 
RoimmoBrilish pottery vdU be the comidonesi class found within the area 
Roman jnlliiciicc because of its durability and the widespread ellects of the 
Romanising process in this jjcriod. It can occur in huge quaniilics, and there 
are few areas in Southem Britain where a thorough search will fail to produce 
a few fragments. Mercifully it is easy to recogiiise. 

Pottery from nm cemeteries of the Late Bronze Age, the Iron Age, the 
Rotnan period, and the pagan Anglo-Saxon phase may be tiifned up by plough¬ 
ing, paiticulariy when it is earned a little deeper than usual- 

Metal objects can either be the result of casual losses or of ddiberote con¬ 
cealment in the ground as in the case of hoards of bronze implements or of 
cobs. Such finds are tinpredictable Scatters of Roman coins are often 
associated with spreads of Roman pottery and other rubbish to itidicate 
occupation sileSp but when found by themadves they may be no more than 
parts of a hoard which has b^a scattered by rhe plough. 

Finds of “pot-boilers' can be it;vealing. These are burnt stonca aiuJ flint 
nodules whicn were produced in great quantities by the com-parchmg pmera 
practised by ancient formers and by other features of domestic economy like 
cooking. An cN^cosional firc-crocklcd stone may be the result of couch-gm^ 
fires lit on the fields in recent times^ but if they occur in large numbcfs a watch 
should be kept for other finds like pottery which will help to eonfirm the 
presence of a site. (See j^so below undo- Open-air cookiiig sites.) 


There arc certain general principles which afiect arable land as a source 
of arehMlogical finds. 

Land which has heen plEiughed for the first time is bound to show its ex¬ 
tent more clearly than ihai which has been cultivated for many years. The 
material in the ground will not have been scattered to any extern., a^ the 
original sites can thus be more ea-sily located. Weathering also plap ■ big part 
in revcaliiig the content of soil When freshly plough^ a fickl, which h ki^n 
to be npirrrally prolific in worked tlintSp may show liEitc, but oiler it hM Mti 
worked over by wit^, rain, and frost the contents of the surface soil wiu show 
up dearly. Searchers for “pygmy^ flints will know the importBnee coirat 
surface conditions, and old reports of Roman sites often mention bow easily 
coins can be found on them after hsivy rain. 

Other aids In tracing sites on arable land are differeis™ 
composition, and the vadable growth of crops where ihOT ^ t>™ T 
occupation. For example, it is notable how many Roman sites hcivc o™ lo 
in fields called Bbckfanils or similar names implying a darker tmge r so _ 
This may be caused by the accumulated dirt of a ,l 

burnt matter left after a building has been d^tr^^ by ,_ 

causes combine to pri^uce the effect On chalky land ^ 
of a burial moui^ or of the bank of an earthwork can P™'™ , J. . 
whiteness in that of the field by raising the proportion of m 
topsoil. This should accord roughly with the shape and plan . 

feature. In country where stone ii pleniiful the or 

produced by a local increase of the stone content eiuiih erf 

wall stmetums have been spreail The field name Thcssels in the south of 
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EngJaiHl has proved time aot! again to mark a Roman vilJa s\\^ imd it show? 
ihRt early farinas noticed buUding lilcs, and tesserz from mosaic pave^ 
ments on the surface of tlicir pfoughtand ^Jierc. 

In fiUty l^ds of the type ivhich occurs widely in Lhe Ferdand die coutM of 
anciem drainage ditcher and Gdd divisions can be seen as dark lines of soil 
caused by the peaty inGlIing of these once wet futures. Such boundaiy ditches 
will also show up on oth-er soils, but they will often not be so strikingly 
appiircmt on the g^tind even though they may be plain enough on air-photci- 
grapjm Where huts built of wattle and daub have been buml down their sites 
can be idcndhed by the pnesenct of lumps of burnt clay beaiinE the imprint 
of the wicker sides of ihe huL The comparaiive rcdncis of the burnt clay 
niatciial often helps it to be seen, agiiinst the suirounding darker soiL 
Crops wUI grow more vigorously over the deeper soil provided by niloJ-in 
ditches and pits of various kinds. This will be most apparent in the late spritie 
and early suiumcr, particularly when tbern has been some degree of drought. 

I hese buned features may be recognised by the darker colour of the crop 
growing over them, by its greater height, or by a combbiacioii of both. LaUr 
in the season the giratcT height will be revealed once more by the tendency of 
the crop to be laid by wind rind fain over the buri^ features while the resl 
ranams Standing- 

Details of and crop colomtion tend to come out dearly on air-pboEO- 
graphs^ and these wdl give decisive help in ground examinatiom V^ere many 
tmecs of ancient nccupaiion are known to exist it is uneconomical to examine 
e ground without thar aid* They bring out many features such as pfnglcr 
post-hojes. Stockade lines, elc. which can seldom be seen on the ground. 

Grmslofid 

which undent sites can be recognised on grassJniKi 
will depend on its natiutL Most undent grasilands will reveal their history with¬ 
out miicli trouble. Ground which has been laid down to grass^ however, is 
cs.^tiaJly amble bnd with the d bad vantage for the field worker that its 
surface omnot ™dy be examined for finds. Relief features which survive in 
□ d fi^land wiU tend to have been smoothed away from sown grass by the 
ploughing pnooess. e? ^ 

In ki^s of grassfar^ the work of burrowing animals can provide clues 
to anc^t human ODcupalion. The ravages of myxomatosis have now dnistit^y 
^ ^bbitep and the farmer^s gain has been the aieh»ki- 

^ s 1^. Rabbits have a pfrierence for deep soil in making Lhdr burrows, 

^ conditions are often provided by the sUted^up ditches of earthworks 
t^isturbanccs of the soU in depth. Thus the genend 
i ^ dovvnJand used often to be a fair 

^ Juried featuros due to human settlement, and may 

should be examined for 

^ttcry Md cither rebc^ Moles ako reveal the content of the topsoil in their 
hilb and con be helpful on grassland when olher indications are wanung 
liadgcrs and foxes can also do the same. 

ww'tJ.'nSiT “ showing up lhe slate of the soil under gjuis. 

^e^uned fo^attoos esisl the grass reacts locaJJy to shortage of water 

the surface of a buried road can produce 

^ fawome coyen,^ of Roman 

^ recovered by this 

K^.^and fsirty precise deinils of ibeir plan can be made out wfuiotit 

(he occurrence of rdief features such 

j j These range from obvious thinirs like the nreat hnear 

eajtbw^d^ to sUghl terrace* ^ hanfa remait^ from aticSTagricuI- 
tnre. Th« will ilway^ be more clearly tractable when the sun is Ilw and 
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the ^alJest irrepularitits t>f the surface throw long shadiHV:^. Much use is made 
erf this fact in iur-photi^gfaphy, and a light ^uowFaJl itifly also cinphasise leUd 
by drifting ogirinsL the slight banks ajid (iliiug the hoLow^, On flat land 
conditions con have the same dfecL The llouding must be slight and no more 
than is nec€$sa:ry to fill any ditches and hollows which may mist, hut tliere 
can be no more dKisive (fernonstration of the relief features of a site than 
cGinr^ front this condition. 

The dlect of drought on grtiss has been mentioned above, but under norma] 
conditions of rdinfali other plants can provkfe clues. Stror^ growths of netdes 
away from buildings should always be noted since this plant flourishes where 
there is tnuch oiganic matter in the p^onnd. A clump of ncules may only mark 
the i^ile of a fairly recent manure heap, but it may also indicate the enrichmenl 
of an area due to ancient oecupatiorL 

The proton magnetometer is now giving good results in delecting the shape 
of buried ditches, pits, etc., but it is an expensive instrument. More ihun sixty 
years ago General Pitt Rivers and, more recently. Dr, E. Cedi Cnrwcn. 
noticed that a rough approximation to the same rcsidi couM be got in tiic 
chalk coitnlry by pounding the ground with a heavy pmilet and noting the 
varialic^ns of resonance. Ondisturbed chalk gives back a dull sottnd while ihcfe 
is a distinct ring over buried features. Ibis melhixl was used with momss to 
rough out the position of various otherwise invisible features at the Trundle 
in West Sussex ui 1929-50. It is not ILkdy to be of mudi value off the chalk- 

The use of a long steel probe also licips in finding hard features like buried 
foimdotinns and road surfaces* arid can also be usdnl in finding the edges of 
pits, but its use requires disciriion. Any hard obstacle can prevent it from 
penetrating far, and it is only by a patient proc^ of trial and enur that a 
rough piiilcrn at underground features will be trmile out fn places wbei^ there 
is much stone the probe is of doubtful value 

WocxHiBid and senth 

These cou be a great hindrance to the field archeologist and will often 
obscure the details, and even the existence, of well-marked groLmd featuw- 
Winter is always a better time for field work than summer, and many sites 
can o^y be siudi<^ wben leafage is at its lowest amd brainblcs have died down. 

Milch will depend on the type of woodltuid. Beech woods nre natumll^kar 
of undergrowth, but coppices and negketed mixed woodlandi can ohsctire 
everything. Today much land is being planted by the E'orestry Commjsston and 
their vast !$tand$ of conifers are fatal to field work. It is important to try and 
anticipate the planting program me by a thorough examifuitjon of all the ground 
involved, not only to ajitJcipate the growth i'rf the tree coyer but sil^o to ^el 
ahead of the wide destruction caused among minor antiquiti^ ^ the 
up of the ground by heavy machinety ns a prelLmLnary |o planting- 


Heafh, rntwland, atuf .rand 

The dense cover of bradten, gone and bramble oflen foi^ tm hisHbl«ii|l 
obscures its surface even in winter. The best lime for a search is after a tie^ 
fire when the ground will be clear for a while. When wind and ^n j^ve clcatro 
and setllcd ibe ash it may even be possible to find tniLTohths. The EaM_ ii 
true with moorbnd though here heather, peat and swampy arem will ^ tuc 
chief obstacles. In the last two tbousamJ years peat Ip blo^et^ most <rf 4^f 
moorland with a steady growth which has abolished wi^h^s f^te- all 
higher ground and buried not only the camping the Mcsohlhic 

but aUo but sites, stonC'walled enclosures, ancient fields, stone cl^ra^ nea^ 
burial mounds, alignments of stones and many oiber relics ^ 
uplands befon: the onset of less favoumble weather m the early nan of [he 
first millennium B C This growth is now less active and m fnc peal hai 
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widely removed for fueL bui the mMkliig dffccj is stiU wid^pr^ul The 
Pennines, much of WaJes, the moprs of Devon and ^mwaJJ and (muc tracts 
of Scodfldd are serioiisiy affected. 


The clfcci of a big moodand ftre after prolonged dry wsathcr can be 5trilc- 
LiSg* though iji our clinpte k will not be a frequent occurrctijce. The peat cover 
wih be reduced to a light ash which blows away and the true surface of the 
moor as Bronze Age man knew it will be revealed. Scatters of flint and potten 
may be seen where th^ were discarded as rubbish, only otherwise to be found 
apomdically in peat diggings, and larger features like burial cairns appear at 
I heir inifi size standing on the old ground surface. 

The aiuiiber of antiquities surviving on mooriand is often astonisbiftg This 
LS due to the withdrawal of life to a Icwer level, the prevaleuce of stone as a 
^lenaL and the absence of dkttirbance. Many are of no great individufll 
importance but taken together they testify to great change in the settlemeat 
pattern stnec prehistoric limes. 


rhere are many plac^ in Britaiit where tracts of sand have overrun ground 
^rmerly occupied by human groups at many periods, FEotmd die coast of 
CcimwalJ there arc many such sites and they also occur in Wales at places like 
Merthyr Mawr, Kenfig and Newberough Warren. In Scotland the shores of 
Luce Bay m the South-west and the waste tiacls of Tents Muir and the Culbin 
.^nds arc well known. Good samples in Ertgknd are RLsby Warren in North 
Lmcolnshire and kelhng H^th in Norfolk. Strong winds blow the sands about 
a nun uianne^ tbcir surface sc that fr\im time to time buried land surfaces 
omeilal may be found exposed, But there arc com- 
phcatitins with sand, After the loitiai covering of a land surface by blown sand 
o^r people may sq^i on the send at diffcmit periods and levels Itaviiu 
and scatters of rubbish, [f the sand is frequently on the move there ci 
“"twined material at dilTercot levels in be sifted to the 
iLr/of muny perieds will be found al a 
Llllf pottery, medieval rubbish. 

^ by iowl and there ii no 


W&ier feafures 

' anjficiah can reveal much to the held archseolo 
fAr^ have attmeted settlement al all times, whether io 

of dwelling sites near the bank or ni other uses of the stream itself, 
can ^ cutting inio neighboLuing sccilement sitia 

*" 't is therefore useful to examine the 

pwg^s. Other evidence of 
^ be seen m the form of drains debouching into the river 
to mistake modem held drains for earlier work, but 
Romw (f^nMe fcatu^ of this kind are usually quite distinctive, [n any cise 
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^ productive of miscellaneous finds and 
^ ^ carcfuUy after it has 

at mated material may point tq the nearness of sites, DredainE also meets with 

“V<* p““ dri.S'SSnSritSS 

forgotten bridges like the laigc Roman bridge 
lish weim CromwelJ by Newark; others are the reminds of 

tlwioes for impounding a head of water wiD 
M.mcuines confirTn this diagnoses. There is also the possibility of fintling 
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LLDdenl Most of our rivers kiivc now been digged to sucb an oilent that 
few trojces of stnictures are lifcdy to rejnairk in thenip but casua] finds wiU con- 
Liiiue to appear and iliesc can be surprising in their richness and ioEfnest 

Lak^ and la^e pools can also have dwelling places associated with ibcra 
SondJ islands fairly close to the sihorc are always worth investigating if there is 
any chance that ^ey may be artificial, and seasonal varmtions in level can 
reveal feaiitrcs like aDCienl causeways which are nomially under watcr^ besides 
exposing the pUe work round cranoogSp eta 

There is also the po^bility that a bog or smaLl lake may have received 
votive ugcfings. As in the case t3f Llyn Cerrig in Angles^ these may only be 
found when the water is drained awayp hm natural drr>uehi can play iOi part in 
showing what b hidden. An example of this was the levclation of Lfac 
Mithrasum at Camtwbnrgh on Hadrian's Wall through the unusual shrinkage 
of peat in a dry summer and the emergence of some votive ullars. 

T'iJJVftf Uftd ^luTr-np wem 

These occupy an unusuaUy large anmunt of space in Great Briuun and their 
archaeology Is affected by a number of things txldom met with in the country¬ 
side Where a town has grown up since the Industrial Revoluiion ii will it 
mere chance if anything turns up oji its site; any fuids made wilt be. in fact 
those of a piece of buried countryside or* at twst^ those of an earlier village 
or manor site. Many towns of old standing have thetr beginnings in the Rnnuin 
period, and most of those which exist today htkd made some growth before the 
end of the Anglo-Saxon, period. When a site has been occupiM by a town for i 
lotig time there will usually be a lai^e sccumulatian of made groimd under the 
latest buiJdirigs* and this may attain a tiuckneSsS of as mudi as twenty feet 
under favourable conditions. Rre disasters, quite common in carlief (iiDe$. 
accelcmtc the jirocess of soil growth, and the filthy conditkm cf nwdkvil 
towns with their rubbish-cmriunbered streets, often dose pcau within a ddoi- 
sive wall, did much to make soil Theni was also the frequmt levcILng of 
original ground features by filling in hollows to nuikc moie ground available 
for building. Until the end of the Ifilh cenluryp however, thcpractM of ma ki r^ 
deep basetnenLS anrci cellars was not widesprcEtd SO that sod which lay under 
the houses preserved a fairly represcuEaiive stmtificaikpti of the successi^ 
phases of the town^s life. Today, in a town whj[:ih has an active developtnenl. it 
IS often a question whether any significant proportJoo of the subsoil conta fry¬ 
ing the lown^s archjeology survives at alL Lor>don may serve as an example, 
Hera in the Cdy the Roman levd has been broken through and mnoved 
by later cemstruction to such an extent that the g^ral plan of ihe 
town has only been recovered by the pafient piecing logctber of many dU- 
jointed items surviving here and there front once cootinuous featurts. Large 
features like earlier lines of defence by bank* wall, and ditch may have bore 
completely levelled down, bul they often survive sufficiently to cause cracks 
in buildings erected over them, either through dilfcreotial sefllemcnt Into 
ditches which, though filled* do not provide a firm foundalicm, or 1^ settle¬ 
ment over resistant features like the foundaiicms of a town walk TTiis subject 
will be nscalioncd further la the section on Roman towns below. 

Any deep disturbance of the site of afl old town should be washed, aiai 
ihe sections reveals should be studied by the coUcctioa of relics from cai^ 
luUy-nofcd points on a measured and drawn record^ Foi mdati Qnj whetto 
ifORC or brkk, or implied by sleeper trreches remaining from f'*™™ 
ings, should be plaimcd and ihcir horizontal Eind vcttkal reUtiot^ps noteo 
woz with associated finds- %Velis will normally be a commoii feature . 
usu^y shallow where a town stands on gnjvel. .. and tbar contents should » 
rravmd. The same holds good for the numerDUS rubbish and ^ pits whi^ 
'vill be found. Old street lines may aho appear as wrfl as eafty sewers and 
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rcJics of water supply like wooden water pipes. It may be possible to rclaJe 
layers of burnt matlw to known and dated destruciiotis of tbe town by fire* and 
a good case of ibis is tbe evident appearance tinder London of the destmctioc 
of the first Roman town by Boudieca's tribesmeiL 

Tbijse are counsels of perfKtion. Contracinrs do not always welcome the 
pnesence of watellers because of their liability to dday the work* amt in any 
sse modem mechanical methods of excavation are veiy dcslructive. But it 
is remarkable what a httle met will stih do. 

Finally* die effective study of a town as shown by its subsoil depends a great 
deal on knowledge of Roman. Anglo-Saxon* medieval, and early modem 
pottery forms. This has received a gjisal sliniLdus because the dcstnictions of 
the late war have given unusual opportunities for the Gollcction of maierial 
and the siijdy of crucial areas never available before. But even when a field 
worker has no specialised knowledge the coMcciion of this kind of evidence 
faithfully pcrfqnned with careful notes of suings and stfatigraphlcal sequent 
wiU be valuable because it can always be interpreted later by a competeni 

E erson, Some record is a great deal belter than none. In the absence of a fuU 
nowjedge of the sequ^ce of posumedievaf pottery form clay tobacco pipe* 
are DCgiiining to provide a fair index of the relative date of more receni 
deposits. 


Mechanical excavathn 

Today the widespread use of m-cchanical earth-moving and gravel-winnitig 
dpiccs has brought a new factor into field andueology. In the old days of 
pick shoip'^J the lower rate of work and the experience of workmen in 
noung changes in the consistency of iioil eik they dug often drew' alicndoji Eo 
sitK as well as favouring the rescue of a good many buried objects. In the ok! 
fashjonw travel pits the diggers got to know paheoliths when they saw tljem 
(pa^scuJ^ly when they were known to be saleable) so that the geolofiicai 
setting of th«c ittiplemcnts could often be observed with precision. T^y 
the machine working of flooded gravel pits has ended all ihls and the bs« 
tnai can hoped for is to pick implements off ihe gravel heaps before they 
go ^ou^ the crushers and graders. There Is no possibiijty of studying their 
position in the ground in the average commercial pit. 

This is n^rly all loss, but the use of eanh-movuiiF machinery has its com- 
peosati^s. Apart from iig use in removing large masses of topsoU aiKl shift¬ 
ing spoil heaps dtmng archaeolqgicaJ excavations ihc ordinary commerdal use 
of th^e machines can reveal much unsuspected aichKology. Undoubtedly 
they destroy a great deal, but when a grader is removing topsoil as a pre- 
iminjiry' to Elie extension of a chalk pit it may reveal ditches* post^holcs* beam 
inany other significant djslurbonees of the undoriying 
Normally these would only have been found piceemeaJ and by chance 
ncreas under the new eonditions the relationships of whole series of features 

^ small filvis tn the 

t^^oil^ but this IS not too great a price to pay for what comes to light 

In oiber^iis brides that overlying chalk the same can occur. buT here ihc 
sn^nng meet of the machine’s work will tend to confuse the changes of 
colom consistency which reveal ancient features. But the point is that a 
keem observer can s^ mough to give him ix due wliich can be followed up as 
m ihe finding of the bow-sided Late Saxon house at Butikdcn 

OTcnEioncd below. (See p. I CM.) Thus it is always worth while to watch 
irork of this kind evm though it may not always be so easy to induce con- 
^aots to pause while suspicions about what is being revealed are toted. 
Held wxitkm miai always be alive to consider possible good and bad eUeds of 
these new meihcids as they arise. 
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for the anwi^y 

People are much ^ttcr Lnfurmcd about archeology today ihan they werr 
ten years ago^ but it is sLil] noDessary to give some wamiiig^ nh nm 
(lonunon mistakes niade in hdd work. 

The most obvious soLUXes of error are iiaturLi] ob^ls which are mislakca 
for human work, archiiectural follies, sham castles, and genuine antiquities 
which have been re-erected away from their original sites. 

There are various natural gcologiiial formations and rocks which can be 
mistaken for antiquiUes. In some plac^ tabular rock formations give lisc to 
flat-topped hills with slight cliffs round the edges of their suinmiis. These are 
wmctimes mistaken for the artihciaL defences of hill forts, and well below the 
tops of the hills these outcrops can produce tcttaced effects which have been 
taK«i for terrace of anciEmt fields. Sometimwi ihc occurrence of a harder 
stmt mu of rock at the top of a hill will weather into a hog-backed rather tluin 
a tabular form which gives the impression that the hill is crowned by an 
artificial mound, SeveraT striking examples ol this kind occur In the southern 
part of the Lincolnshire Wolds. 

The mounds of glacial rubbish left behind by the retreat of the ice in die 
non hem part^ of Britain can often look like barrows or caslJe mounds. Othcf 
deceptive features in the North arc the groups of small cairns of itones which 
are mistaken for burial places when they are merely stones gathered off fields 
by early farmers^ and the troublesome mounds on the peat moors which may 
be thought to cover graves but are only the weaihered-dixwm remains of peat 
stacks which have never been caned home. Before geolqgy became a sdemce 
manj^ odd rttek formations led the early antiquary astmy. A classic example 
of this is at Brimham Rocks near Ripon where a fantastkaliy weathered group 
of outcnips of millstone grit led Maior Hannan Hooke to comintmicate ela¬ 
borate reports of Dniid ^tais« temples, etc, (a the Society' of Antiquaries in 
the later 18th century. The Chccscwring near Liskeaid in Cornwall is anoihcf 
example of this kind of thing as well as the logans or natural rodcing-stonefi 
found in the same region. Large glacial boulders and erratk blocks Mt 
somelimes the subject of folk iaJeSt bul this docs not make them in to genuine 
antiquities. 

Today the architectural foUies and sham castles should deceive no poc. Most 
of them arc part ^ luudscape gardening and the contrivance of pleising vistas 
in the taste of the 38th and eariy T9ih centuries, Sonviimes old materials have 
been ujk?d in them which have been taken from genuine monastic ruins and the 
like. As a result there have been occasional finds of Interesting early sculptures 
built diio mtKk ruins or piled on rockeries. 

There is a more dangerous class of false aatiquiLy ty'pified by the gCTuuic 
megalithk monument removed from the Mom de la Villc ai SL Hdicr in 
Jersey in the late 18rh century and re-erected at Park Place* Henley 
Thames, In its original place nothing could have been iTR>re genuine- Fort tin- 
atdy all these frauds are wdl known. 

The National FJstcddfoddau of Wales also produce their quota of false 
antiquities Ln the form of stone dreles whkb are crecl^ ai the pUw where 
the meetings are held to act as scEiings for the eeremonie*. Here again no one 
H likely id be deceived. 

Sec: 

E. Some Mqjalithic Fnllin, Anl.i lAxiii, 195V. 2I2-3:a4 

The essetftialj a gijad firid record 

Tliey are as followi: — 

L an accurate NadonaJ Grid reference of the site with i!» parish and county 

2, sufficient indications of goieral Mze and cham’ter 
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3. geogmphical sciting. 

4. a pbotogfapli, if this is po^iblt itui appropriate 

5. a sd^iofi of ihe iints, pottery* or other ftflds which may occur on the stie. 

To go over these La mure demU: 

L An accurate location of the position of a site or feature is a valuable pan 
which will be seriousJy defective without it, to this shoukl be 
added t^ pari^ the raunty. Archaolc^y In Britain ims always much 
or^gaiu^ locally by counties and tt is convement to have this det^. In the Iasi 
f^Tt It docs not matter if the findeir is not very successful id hb diagnosb of 
the praise character and ace of the site, but if its position is accurately known 
It can check^ by those better able to judge The supply of accurate position 
IS a pnme service. 


2, It will be sufficient if the finder gives as accurate an account of the 
character and dimensions of a site as he is ablcL A careful survey will grealfy 
mcrea« the value of the record with a drawn plan, but not all can do this, and 
general indications got from pacing and a rough cstimaie of heights wUI be 
enough. ^ 

3^ It is desirable to give a general indicaUon of height above sea levcip 
general gwlogicaJ. yc^etafioaal, and soU background, i.e. gmnsajid, chalk, 
boulder «ay+ Sill* inil^tdne grit, limestone, clay-with-fiints* dense coppice, peat 
nj^rland, ctcL, as well as reialidn to pre;soit and probable ancicut water supply. 
I be relative importance of these dilferent kindis of infonnation will depend 
on the character of the site, but the supply of all or some of them is dEsirahle. 

4. A nhotc^raph. with scale if possible, is an obvious form of lecoitl. A 
human figure will be sufficient scale for most purposes. Many sites are 

1 ^ capable of being usefully photographed at all but 
photography should always be considered. 

5. How much is brought away depends on the site, U can be a great 
CTObar^sment to possicssed of quantities of smaU packets of mMcrial* and 
IM field worker will leam from experience what is importjint for diagnostic 
purposes. If a to of sjjecirnciis are collected ibc^ will probably soon cease to 
have any Kieiitific value unless they are carefully isolated in small boxts and 
marked with their find spots. 

To rep^t, it f5 impivtani to locate jites corrcctiy, and this can only be 
none with the aid of Ordnance Survey map of suitable scale. For extensive 
^es a 1 inch rnap will serve at a pindi, but for more accurate wort with pin^ 
point sites the 2} inch is the smallest which can he really effective, 

to give the National Grid referenoc (o its 
wherever ft may be. If sites have an 
NatjonaJ Grid rcfcrtnuxs to its 

Jinuting points s&DtUd be given. 

On jnoorlands there may be mueb difficulty in lucating a poinl hecaiisc thete 
^ "o i^Jyras^isahlc points of referenct Wort of this kind is often made 
^re difficult by the prevaJrace trf hill fog. it can be hdpful to note the aspect 
^ a site sending m featurdess hut relatively broken country cig. that ir stands 
<m A souffi^west facing slope. In some of the remoter parts of Smtlaiid the 
abscR^ of contoura and debil on the older 6 tndi 0,S. maps and ibe fact 

^ accurate by modem standards bos been a trial, but 

replaced a newly surveyed series based on air- 
Difficult 5 ^ Oil feaiufclcsa wastes are nonnaDy fiacd bv in- 
*? points on Lbe horizon or. fiiUng 

Mipfale raiks and ot^ local featuras. Where plotting sits on air* 
pftotograpfe B conccnicd distinctive pauems of vegeiauqn can hdp, but as 
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GENERAL READING 


Much tuu been wriclcn on field archoeatogy in Britain since Leiand unJ 
Camden showed the way in ihe sixloenth century, and many more book* 
cofitirtue to appear. We shall make no attempt to list any of the older works 
but wifi ooocem ourselves almost entirely with books published in this century. 
This will pass over a great deal of valuable work in ^ence but the scope of 
work miik« it unavoidable. Before dealing with individual works somcUiing 
must be said about the scries of official and quasi^of^'ial works covering [he 
country county by county. 

The first ts the Vktoria History at the Cotit^its of Engitaai. This grcai 
work was begun at the eaid of the nineteenth century and has made much 
progress though it i$ still far from complete Although it is an adniirabk 
authority for all aspects of county history its success with archeology was onlj 
moderate in its early days. The first improvement came when Pfofessar 
Have^eld begw to write the articles on Roman archiseology for variots 
counties, and since then this side of the work has never looked Ptfr 
history and AngJo-Suon archeology also lagged behind for ja Jong tiir>GL bui ft 
V«t irapFQVcincnt has bear made with the recent publication of Volume 1 (f 
Wiitshin; containing an «hauslive treatment of the aichieology of the counlj- 
u IS always worth looking to see what the Victoria CounEy kliFtory has tci 
say on any area, hut due regard must be had to the date of publicatioit in 
assessing its vaJuc. It is normally factually ooiTcct as far os it goes. 

The other great soimcc is the County inventories of the Roy^ Commissiota 
AtKtenl a/id Histtmed Momuneius fn England. Scotland, and Wales. Tlie 
TOinpilation of these b«^ at various dales in ihe first decade of this ceotuty. 
Comparatively few of the eounties of England have yet been covered but there 
^ inventories on a higher proportion of countries in Scotland and Wales 
I he reason for this diicrcpancy h that the average ooiinty in Fngl flnd contairift 
a vast ainount of matter fot (reaLctbcm by the Cofimiissian and progress k 
comsj^^ndtngly slow, lo Scotland and Wdcs many of the earlier inventariei 
are ii( 3 w IfciiS thM adisquate ajnd in the case of Wales all published before thiii 
on Angles!^ tl9J7) shotdtl be used with cautioa Before 1940 the C mumig toM 
aid not normally give ndd archeology sixh thorough treatment ai they do nw 
and concentrated more on architectural antiquities. Since 1945 iMs bsi 
^ L Commission invenrofies published since then mav be 
re^^ed as ihe most authoritative sources for the position at the time of 
pubh^tion. AttcatJOTi may be drawn to the inventories of Dorset West, Ros^ 
bufij^hire. Canwiv East and Cenlnil and, slightly older in date, 

nglcs^^ and Westmorland. These contain a vast amount of Information about 
held anliqiiitKs of the hut-group and hooi^tead class and no furthcf 
^tjoe will bt this fact in the bjbH[:^raphics which follow the individual 

treatn^nt of the dilferent classes of these monuments bdow. A number d 
special^ volumes on historic towns have also appean^ in reccjit years. The 
commjsMODS rannot cover the ground very rapidly: a great deaJ remains to be 
doM ^ carlKf in™ton« require overhaul to bring them to present stand- 
of fcnowlirfge. Once an inventory is published there ts no prospect of early 
r^iston. This ts not so important in the ca.se of aichlTectur^ realures. but with 
archatolc^cal discovery and comprehension it limiB 
the value of publish^ inventories increasingly 115 time passes. Subject lu 
th^ ptmisos ibe work and publication of the Commissions are oif the hShest 
value and importance. 

rf^eS\r^aoito|^* followwg books dealing with various more general aspects 
General principitj 

General Pm-kfvwMS: Excavalioni m CrintKimc CIuik. 
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H, O'N. Hencuin: The AxchEology of Cornwill and Sdlij^ McthiicOK London, 1932 
R- F- lESSUPt Tlie Arthxology of Keni, Methuen, London. 

H, h E Peake : The ArcharoEog^^ of BcTtcfTtiro, Meihncn, London. 

C. A- Ralegh ILiomiis: Prchi^oHc utllementi on OartmDof and the Comwh MoDn, 
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tlfBiAs attention to ilie anchisQlngical richness of the river gnivei areas in 
England and to the comlnoDiK deslnKTEidn now being wrouight by cotnmerciiiJ 
gmvel-dtggine. 
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ANTIQUITIES BELONGING TO PRE-ROMAN TIMES 

PALEOLITHIC sms AND MATHRfAL 


The study of poJ^lithjc mail i$ a highly spet^iaii^cd subject Involvings aram^ 
many otter things, a good knowledge of geology, and no attempt can be made 
to cover it adequately here We are only concerned wilh finding the traces of his 
life in Great Britain and there are Limilaiiorts on the area in whjdi these tracet 
will te found. Nothing wtuch can te securely regarded as hdonging to the 
Lower Palaolithic phase has yet been found north of Yorkshire, and the way 
in whidi this material rapidly thins out from south to north suggests that Its 
liimt is reached therSr For the Upper Palxcplilhlc;^ however, the northern range 
is a litde higher, and it may e;ctend into the Lcwhinds of ScoUand. 

ODneem Is to show how Pajzolithic sites and material may te found in 
the field and this reduces the subjKt to two headings. 

1, Caves. 

2. Open sites, 

and they wiU be dealt with in that order 


Cmw 

■ ^ irnporlant because they serve to localise occupation sites belong¬ 

ing to ralsoJjlhje man. Ottr early ancestors certainly did not live only in eaves, 
for rave Me was the exception rather than the rule, but they arc the only 
cerfoin placs where they may have lived and so claim attention. Not^rig like 
the ^oocs of the ^ves of the Dordogne in France may be otpected here for 
in Upper Palaiohthk timess Britain was a maigjjial land close to the ice and 
right on tte outskirts of the life of the time. 

Coj^iderable physical changes will certainly have taken place in any cave 
smcc It was occupied by Pateolithic man. The commonest will be the retrell 
j which may block or otherwise obscure IL 

the growth of layers of staJagmhe fliitic deposit) or the formation of 
breccia tnaturmly concreted masses of stone) over the ancient floor on whicti 
men lived. Large quanliiies of hifi wash and other water-borne materiid 
also lind their way mto caves and choke them. 

Any finds of evidence of occupation of givk without excavadon will be rare 
wM uiually te due to son>e disturbance of the deposits at the entiunce by 
burrowing animals which have dug down to the old occupation levels amJ 
inmwn out worked Mnts and mineralised bone. Commanly the traces of any 
oo^pation Will be buri^ under a considcmble depth of cave deposits. These 
often c^tain large boulders fallen from the roof which can make cxeavatidci 
v^ difficulL Lo^ c^mnstances voiy, but the area containing most of any 
urvivmg maiei^ will usually be in the entrance or even in front of it An 
excepuon may te bunals which arc sometimes found some way inside. 

All cave occupations kno^ in Britain belong to the Upper Paleolithic (later) 
phase of tte period, and it is commoo for oth^ traces of human habitadoit to 
oocm m the upper layers and to cover all periods down to the proseni day^ 
CTampte ^ occopi^rf ravw are those at Creswdl Crags in Nottingham* 

Cheddar Gorge, Avcltne^s Hole, also in Maidip. 
and Kent 3 Cavciti at Torquay. 

Cave exravati^ in Britain are liable to be both arduous and unrewarding 
Hiey nic best left to specialists, and the part of the field worker ts lo 
tte finding of new caves which give promise of rtsulUL 

of the f^t imrortani caves and rock shelters containing PaUcolithL 
mtenai are probably still uiKlLscoveiecL Most work has been done hi cavei 
wtudi are obvioiK enough, but otters must exist with ttidr entrances completely 
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masked by jticJc falls aad by accutnulaiions of deiHtiis. Cai^ful c^uninalion of 
the grourbd at the foot of declivitls will sometioics show signs a buried 
arch or concealed overhang, and exainples of this can he seen al various poiou 
in Cheddar Gorges 

Pmiiliy a distinction must be made between ihe normal type of c^it cave 
and pot holes. The latter are holes and fissures with more or less veitkaJ 
descents inio the groimd. AlLhough they are of great jnlen^i to cave explorers 
they are obviously unsuitable for habitatJoiL The case of the Windy Pits near 
Helmsiey Ln North Yorkshire has shown lliat they are noi always arclucoEt^* 
caLly sLeriic^ bm ibe remaiiis found m them aie not obviously those of 
occupatkin. 

Z Open sitis 

The second and much comiDuiicr class of site is usually revealed by some 
disturbance of the laud surface like gravel digging and quanying. Pal^lilhic 
implements may also be found on the natural surface of ibe ground, but in 
in all case the signihcauce of the occunence is governicd by geological faclom 
Like the pnesenco river terraces, hiil-Lop grav^» and »□ fortk 

So far the majority of Paleolithic impleineuts found on open sites ha^ 
belonged to the older pha^ of the period. Implements like hand axes ant 
rarely found where PaJscolithic man dropped them, and such cases will only 
be observed in man-nmde sections in the ground which reveal andenl land 
surfaces. Most Irnplcments are derived, Lc, retnoved by natural agencies like 
water far from the spot where they were originally made and lost They often 
show the effects of prolongcsd rolling in the beds of anckni torrenis and other 
naiural forms of wear. 

A word of warning is necessary about the modem dispersal of implemenLv 
as ballast and gmvd. Material from a graveL pit Is often moved many miles 
from its place or origin. Thus fine impkinenis have been picked up among the 
baUast on railway tracks far from any place where Lhey are likely to occur 
Fiaiurally. Stone heaps placed by the side of mads for mad mending con also 
yield gc^ specimensp though those arc unlikdy to be so for fmm their pker 
of origin as the railway Examples, iMicn such finds are made enquiry from 
local aulhorilica can sometimes establish the source from which the material 
was dug. Modem mclhods of gravel getting have seriously reduced the chances 
of finding Paheolilhk materiaL When gravel was dug by hand implements 
were often noticed and ^ved, but mech^cal digging and ^ottitig in pits which 
arc frequently flopoded ha^ pul on end to this, 

Spa« docs not nErmil a detailed description of the classk open sites where 
polxoliths Dccur^ but the gr^vd terraces and brickcanhs of tm Middle and 
Lower Thames Valley, those belonging to the ancient Solent river in Hamp- 
shire, and many At^ian sites are the most faiiKms. Recent field work 
has shawd that pabeolitbs occur fun her north in Britain than had been 
supposed, and well north tif the Trent Valley, 

Any genuine association of fossil animal bones and teeth with polatrfillia 
is of fim>das 5 importance and should be reported, A gc»d knwlcdgc of 
TifiCEnt geology js esential to the uitelligent pursuit of Ihe pak^olitfa In the field 

So far we have spoken of the evkJemces of Lower Palaeolithic man tti Britain, 
which arc so ancient as to be ge^qgicaJ^ but ibere is also the questiDit erf whai 
tnay be found belonging to that later stage of Palxnlithic tiroes co^wng the 
long period from the filial end of the last Ice Age down to die emergence 
of the full Mesolithic phase. From the period of the MagdaJenUjas who were 
hunting and m^ing their wonderful cave paintings in Trance found obL’Hit 
20.000 B-C and for a long time after ibete is very little in Brii^ bccauw 
all bm the most soulhcily part of the country was stUl edher under or VCTy 
dose to the ice. A few t^’^rfcaJ Magdalcman objects have been found in Meisaip 
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Laves, bni there sire n.o knowa cave paintings arid this area must liavc been 
very near the outenrii^t fringe of any hmiian activity. As the ciiinate slmsiy 
kDpnoved oocasiona] finds of worked fUrits of Upper Falxolithic type on tie 
surface at various points in East Anglia anti North Kent show that Britniap 
still joined to the maifiJaiid €f Europe, was visited by the hunting peoples 
whose stnnmer camps have been found and studied in Denmark and Ndrtb 
Germany. There were two main pha^eE of this advance after the rcLrating 
ice into the North which centre round the two dates 15.000 B.C (Hamburgian) 
and 9.000 S.C* (AhrensburgiajiJp and the only certain isile here which gives 
evidence of some degree of settlement belongs in general to the latter. This wiis 
recently recognised and excavated on Hengistbniy Head near Bournemoi£t|L 
It was a poor affair^ but there is no doubt thaE hunters wliose flint impEemeals 
may be generallv matched with those of the Lyngby-Ahtensburg reindeer 
hunters of the North had camped there for a while to make backed blades^ 
tajig^ points, and burins for their equipment The recognition of these typ« 
requires eirperieucc. In this particular case the site was traced tK^use aa 
earlier colieclor had picked up a few of these characteristic objects on the 
surface and had made a careful note of where he found them. After his deatb 
his CDllEsction was examinied by a more espert eye which saw the LPppe 
Pal:coiithlc dmrdcter of this material, and so it was traced back to its fitnJ 
spot and definite evidence of the stte was found by eircavatioa. This is an 
object lesson of the usefulness of making a cnreful record of find spots even 
when the nature of the site is not fully understood. 

The following books and articles may be consulted: — 

D. A. E_ Qsmej^: The Upper Pulzallthic Age [n Isritain, Oxford, \^2h 
W, I Am;eij_: The GesJegy ol Cktord, Oxford, mr 

C F. C. Kawus jjid oiiicri: Survey and policy of Field Research, pan L CoUDcil 
for EtriLLih Afcfasolcify, 194®, 

^ ^ TooFMaker^ Snd edition. British Museum fNo^tiiral Hiitoryjt 

A D- Lacaille: The E’aEa^flliLhJ Jrom the graveli of the lower Royn HiH ictrae« 
&mund Mudenhaid. Anti. J., 1940. kk, 24.^-271. 

Boyn Hill, Mflidcnhcid. 1961. iJi, 154^165. 

M, C. Bui£iTTr T, T. FATEBSOiyi and C- h .MoopmxiE r The Lower PaEirulithic irvifuiUifli 
near Wairauti. Hampshire. P RSL, 1 9^% v, 39-SO. 

K. p, O-^ptLzv: A &irvcy of I he prehistory of the FanihajTi District tSurrcyl'- Part I, 
Ceoloay ind PalzoTithic luidin^ Surr. A.C. 1^39. 

A. D. EsrAiui: The nortKwanJ mtndi of PilzoSiihic Mun rn Britaiii, friiceedinp of 
Ihe Gcotojcical Aisociaiion, 1946, Mi, J7-B1, 

AMcitu Mace^ a lale Upper FxljeoHihic open site at Hwigiilbury Head. P PS-, T959, 
XXV, 233'2J9 


THE MILSQLITHJC PERIOD 

^ ™ fcnowl^^ge of this phase of British prehistory was still 

^gnt Hunting for 'pygmy' flints on numerous sites, chiefly in the south^eait 
ot hngl^d mid the Peiuuncs was almost the only practical expression of 
interest in iL Then carue the reah.sation that there wa .5 an important intervening 
cultural phase rocled_ in Upper PaJa!!Ci!ithic tradition between the dose of liit 
last Ice Age and the nsc qf the Neolithic ctiJtures. This formed the link bdween 

fdatively modem times, it was correctly surmised 
(bat Mesaijuue folk were hunters# fishers, and food gacheren living in smaB 
croups in dose relation to natural food resources, and dready endowed with 
g^t skill in Muring their livelihood. Research in the Baltic lands brought out 
fact that ihdr patlem of life had many analogies with that of the Eiskimo. 
- Maglemose in the Danish island of Zealand was excavated 

10 1900 and hints of the existence erf outposts of the same ctflttire in Britain 
wre noted smu after. In 1903 and 1906 i^lpt«l objects belongfdg to the 
MagJenKKe cuUirfe were found in the Holdcmess district of Yorkshire; a^d 
these were foUowcd by other finds near Newbury in Berkshire id 192(1. al 
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Kclling in Ncufalk, Roystoii in Canibrklgeshiiie« Bronbaumc in Hertfordshire, 
and in tlie Thames al London. It was shown that not only were Magkmostan 
bone and antler objects lo be found In Britain, but also closely comparabk 
flint industries. The dramatic discovery of a typical barbed harpoon in freah- 
water peat dredged up from the bottom of the North Sea supplied the link 
between the Baltic aiea and Britain by showing that Maglemo^ian btuiiers hod 
ranged across the bed of the North when it was still for the most pan a 
great feiL 

At the same time many surface sites had been found yiciding 'pygmy" flinu 
uf the type known as Taitloiaisian from the site at rcre-cn-Tardenois in 
Northerri France. Most of these were on the Greensand areas of South-east 
England, but they also occurred in Lincolnshire^ East Anglia, the Fenniries^ 
and many other places. It should be mcoklncd that these ttny worked lliiit 
blades of varying form were used as harts set in hunting weapnra otherwise 
made of wood^ andcti and bone. 

Space docs not pennit a ML discussion of aJJ these ftEids, but Jt is imporUnl 
to ibiow that the Hint work of tbe two basic McsoiJtliic cultures, the Magle- 
mosian and the Tardenoisjan, show marked signs Of fusinni for England was 
becoming an island and land connections with the Continental areas from 
which these cultures had come was beii^ broken. The whole matter Ims bwi 
dealt wiih by Professor Gmhame Clark in two important books. 

Two recent finds have thrown more light on the matter. At Star Ctur 
nMr Scomer, on the shore line of the great lake which once filled the Vale of 
Pickering in Yorkshire, a mapr Maglemosian site has b«n found buried in 
peat under conditions which preserve the wcxid and bone dements of the 
culture very well. This ties up with the earlier finds in Holdemess close by, and 
it is now clear that this area of Yorkshire must contabt a number of these riles, 
though local surface conditions may not always favour their reco^tJop. 
application of the techniques of pollen analysis and Carbon 14 Invest^atiarn 
nave shown conclusively that the site belong to the Boreal climatjc phase 
which succeeded the last Ice Age, and that it may be dated with some con¬ 
fidence to R,CX)0-7.500 B.C In the southern area a find has been made on jhc 
Greensand in Surrey at Abinger where, under the surface of a field which 
has long been known as a source of many worked flinu, a trench type of 
dwelling has been found cut in the Greensand rock. This piesents a big eon- 
trust to the Seamer site where the hunters lived on a sort of rough platform d 
felled birch tn^s and other Litter thrown out over the reed swamp at the ed^ 
of the lake This occupation may have been seasonal only, and it la loo cary 
to say what kind of moie pcrmEUicnt dwelling the Scauicr folk may have had 

How may Mesolithic sites be found in tbe field? 

No positive nilte can be laid down, but the following auggeslinns may be 
of value. 

The majority of sites belonging to the Maglemorian background have been 
found where swampy and Locustriue cooditions have prevailfid. This does not 
main that their former eiiLSicnce is nccaaariJy very obvious today. Unless 
some modem disturbance 5 Ue± as pcal-cuttbig or the digppg of drainage 
channels takes place, the chances of htidlng typical objects are nut gmaL This 
applies partietdariy to die bone, antler, and woexJen obj^ which arc mdikely 
to survive unless the conditions are very favourable^ S'lfw are 

almcKSt unaffected by the lapse of time, and the first hint of a site will probaUy 
come Uirough the scatter typical Maglcmasian fiiiils in a naturally prumio- 
uig place. This was the type of doe which revcaltsd the Sdtmer site where 
dreu^ngB from an adjacent drainage cbmuie] eoutained flints, hut ihe Hold^- 
ncss harpoons would never have been found wlthckuE deep cuttings for iithct 
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purposes into old lake beds. Ad crtKling clitt face like that aloag the Hnldcf- 
ness (»ast am also thmw out typical materiuL and the Seamer hnd shcuSi 
inLeiisify the examination the sites of many eartier caseiE] fiiub. 

In ^voured places the Tardetioisiari type of site occurs quite plentifully. In 
associatiun with sand exposures of various kinds is very striking, though □i:!i( 
invariable. The presence of a good water supply and a sunny shelter^ outlook 
greatly increase die chancs of a find, Surrey. Kent and Sussex supply many 
examples of this favourable combination, and the largest number of sits occur 
here, particularly in the neighbourhood of HorshaoL But other parts of the 
countiy have their share, and probably the most faiiKius single ^te h Risby 
Warren n Scunthorpe Ln North Ltnoolnsliirie, There have been many finds m 
the Fennines and the North York Moors wherever the Mesolithic ground 
surface is not masked by peaL Another remarkable spot where the coniunctioa 
of n sandy surface with water and a good outlook seems to have been attractivB 
Ls Hall Hill at West Keal overlooking the East Fen north of BostqiL I-ater 
settlers trflen follow on, and it is ooinmoa to find the Mesolithic maleriat weD 
mix^ with flint, pottery^ and other relics belonging to most early periods, A 
striking ext^pfe of this where the rubbish of each successive occupahon wai 
neatly stratified under the peat abutting on a sandbili protruding from a mank 
was provided at Pcacock^s Farm. Shippea Hill. Cambridgeshire. 

It is in the Mesolithic period that men seem first to have begun to colons 
Sc^^d. The b^t known group are those who carried on a hunting, fishing 
and food-eoUecling life on the west coast in AUantic tunes when the sea cn- 
cre^hod further on the land than today and produced an old raised beach 
whidi rar sew in many places about 25 feet above the preseiil higb-waier 
marlt, ™ddcns ruU of shell-fish remains and other animal rubbish can be 
found ^ong the seashore where these people camped in the open. This pha^e 
of life is known as the Obanian because its best known sites have been ^und 

tteighbourhood of Oban at MacArthur and Druim Vmgic Caves wfulc 
gwd examples of the open type of settlement can be seen on the islaiid of 
Uronsay, Besides gathering food along the shore these people hunted widi 
flai harpewM of r^^leer antJer and bone; they caught fish and the rest d 
their surviving minpjncnt coasts of stone pounders and polkhtms along with 
gravers fahneatots of iodifferent qimlity made from flint, chert* and 
quaruitc. Tl^ are no certain traces of dwellings. 

The Ohania^ arc fou^ on ^ west criasl and in the IsLands; there are aho 
a fw tm™ of the Norlhera Irish Mesolithic culture known as the Lamian in 
icjntyre. 1 ardcnoisian micmliths have also been found in many parts of Scot¬ 
land but stem to hivc been left by wandeiipg hunting parties. 

Most of tlw Mesolithic cidtures cuitent In North-western Europe seem to 
oe represented in_a ^a|| way in Scotland, those with an ultimate French 
ongin pn^nminaiuig jn the whl A few ijidii;:ations of the ^Itic cultures 
tKxur m Eastern Scotland. While Englaiid differs from ScotJand at this period 
in fc^vmg no known osislal middens, dbi^y because the North Sea was not 
>c( io^ed« there arc no other marked points of differeucc in the way in which 
mesoiithic material wdl be met with in the held in the two regiems. 

Id both casts, of course, it must be remembered that flint remained a 
st^ard matm^ for long after the Mesohthk period and that some *mcK^ 
tthic tyfHH of impljsn^t continued in use; it followi that isolaUrf finds d 
them may indicate Neolttbic or even later scttleincnt 

The fotlowing books and articles may be consulted:_ 

J. C. D. Ct^; The Vr^Iithk; A(ta in Britain. Caabridic. 19J2. 

■ Northern Eura^ Cambridce. 193 * 

—. ^envatww «i SUr Carr. Cnmbtidce, t9M. 

■ S^***®* Ohanian, P.S.A,S., 195S-J*. Uhix, 9J-I06. 

•* ’’**‘^'* C-mbdiljr- 
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_ — anA w, RANiCOffi j Ejeca^doiii at Famham. Suirej* (IW-MX The Honhwn 

oilture and the qucsliaa of Mcwlithic dwcllinsi- P.F^ 1W9, r, fil-Utn 
W F RanciWR “ A Mewlitbic eh Lpping.-flaQf al Onkhin^f# SelhorMi Hainli-ii 
■ *952. Kviil 2l*3S. 

- Q DiMPLfhv; Further tiiveitfpilioaii w * * iJ Oaklianaer, IfleOT 

TTvi, 246 - 261 , ^ ^ ^ 

G. 1, WAmwWOWTi Three Mesolithic iqduitriet from Stouth-wert EniUnd ind Hieir 
' illinitiBa. I960, jjcvj , IM'201. 

L. Si Bu Leaicsy: Preliminary eKcavaiionj on ■ Mesolithic "le AJ^fw ^inintHL. 

Surniy. Reieuch paperi of the Sune^ Ai^lufcilofiesl Sc^ty, No. X 
D. a itie et Shnnp Croii^ncar 

Pmnine mkrolithic indurtry. " “ " 


P.P^., jwtii* 1956, H-M. 
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FIELD MONUMENTS OF THE NEOLITHIC AND 
NEOLITHIC-EARLY BRONZE TRANSITION PERIODS 

“ Brilain where evidence of Palaeolithic aof 
M^lithic Ue may !w fouM, no monuincnts exist which can be attrihuted ta 
those remote times. It is obvious that a more developed and seiUed wav d 
Ide was neo^ary teforc such things could be. The Neolithic phase of cuhtw 

^ SOnw time bet^ 4.000 S 

Kiilihcly that this phase could have its origins misi 
^orc 2.5ro but tht^ Else of new dating techniqucj Jike Carbon 14 
^cteimnsuioTis has shown that elaborate funeral monuments were being un 

T tsd^ques! of a^culture and sindt^misiiia 
3^ ^ beginTiing here weU before 

kShk ;h2^«S“h*'' came from the Continent, and in ihc 

there wbch are the obvious points uf departure for Britain ejdv 

!?t ^ ® prebable duration of neariy 2.500 years, B, 

Im Z immigmnis brir4i^mi I 

So^ N«l ^ As* was beginrir^ Hr i 

Se?ei?tlrSv S'^thkpopul^n of hunters, fisheis. and foS 
^ nerers aiready in this LiaunEiy was absorbed to an extent which ffave n^c 

lo groups whose material equipment reflecu teth cuhuS ^ 

EalwBro'ISI*^™ l*'f, ^ ‘h® Neolithk. 

Sd strS^idT^ S)f.? f'^Iowpd It are amongst the most compla 

The ptiocipaJ classes of monuiucnts to bo considered are 

1, L^ing baitows and Tnoituary enclosures. 

2 , Chambered Jong and round barrows and naimiv 

3, ‘Causewayed cwnpsV 
4* Cursoscs. 

5. "Hcoge* idonuments. 

Stone drde$^ 

7. Slanding stones. 

fi. Stone rows and stone avenues 

LONG BARROWS AND LONG MORTUARY ENCLOSURES 

being*ihe*oldMn^m^ g!^‘ causewayed camp' the distinction ut 
^rriws aS SrS ^re [CTiambered bug 

the South and Fat* « - inni.^ sepai^ely below.) The typical long barrow of 
what higher and broader or chalk nibble, normally some- 

though the great ace of Eh«r ff preservation, 

damage wJUch cm aJter makes them liable to deaudution And 

betw^ uS arHlTsOf^L^i length b 

lisKr- ^'”•« “300 f»u Th. .f ll« 

the mound slopes grJualN a^iy^ihe 

any marked break^o rhe’^ surfil o?d,IS^u?d ™ i 
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LodR bsuttws are ibe collective burial places of the Neolithic dead, and 
there is good reastsi for regarding them family ^ves, pie 0 M«l 
back to before 3.000 B.C, and the latest may have been built soon after aOM 
B.C but, as will be shown laler. their full range in time is still umlelemioed. 
Ml the present evidence sug^ts that they are a feature of the western 
tWiotlmill Hill) phase of Neolithic culture. 

In Etoneless country they consist entirely of ea^ and chalk rubble and are 
Hanked on each side by a broad ditch parallel with the length of the mound: 
Hanking ditches can continue round both ends of the mound, or the contmuiiy 
of the ditch iniiv be broken by one or more small cansewuys, but as seen tn 
the field these details are usually obscured. Today, when most low batirow* 
which can be readily recogmsed by ground exammatioti are ptot»b1y known, 
the ditch has special importance in revealing the Si^ rf dcstreyed «Mpl^ 
A mouod can be, mid oitcti is^ deistroyed# bui ibe ditches wjl survive j g 
completely filled, and will show clearly on an air-photograph as a crop-mark 
with a characteristic club or wedge-shaped plan. 

Another feature of long barrows is their tendency to be orimtatd with ibdr 
higher and broader Hid to the east. Variations to the north rnid wuth ore 
^-nrniiinn , but 4 ItMig baiTow With Its axIs due north and south ts unknown. 

Excavation has shown that earthoi long barrows con^ limber features in 
the form of mortuary houses, wooden revetn^ts, 
be seen by giound inspection. The ntc of the dupoaal of the dead ^ 
vary. Most of the buiiak were by inhumation, and sonKtnnea the temat^rf as 
many as fiftv persons have been found in one barrow, hut a^^y a 
of these renk^ belong to individuals who died some 
of the barrow. They are represented by more or less complrte 
which have been reserved until a suitable occasion arose to inl^ mem witn 
other rclatfves who had just died. We do not know what detemiined 
to buUd B long banow. but the recojpiiIiOB that the long 
selves erected on the sites of formal structures representing bouses suggest* 
that the reserved bodies were in fact stored there, ^ 

la Britain the rite of cremation in long bare^ 
the North of England and Wiltshire. On the Wolds 
was a group of t^rrtiv^s in which the t^tes of the dead were 
of creiratorium which was contrived along the ca^m ^ 'J* ^ 

of the hanw. There is much that is unceitam aboot 

since aU known examples have been dug at one tmw o^^ by G^w^i 
and Mortimer we have to rely on thetr — cavatkifi 

examinatian of the Willerby Wold S sto^rth^ 

here was not ibomugh, so that it can be studied I ,h« b^ ih^ 

as in the ease of Wessex Ic^ng barrows, the mound 
mortuary enclosure, and that Oreenwell s i. « 

the bodies was substantially correct. In these Yorkshire H..aft 

when the cremation took place collections ^ b^es repr ting pc 
fpr Hime time as well as fresb bodi^ wfite biinicd* 

Little is known in detail of the burning S!!l;titS 

Colt Hoare in eerlatn Wiltshire long barren, but it would appear Uin 
mound was thrown up over the pyre after the burning . , _ ^ 

Loos barrows of various ly^ have a wide ,Si£ 

rhey arc noimflUy fouTid on dSilt aiHl liuicslone __ ^ 

part of the country well above sen l^d. ,, Holdenhurwl 

gravd at a low level. An example of this, now Mient bv the 

near Bournemouth. Their distribution » i^SwfaSy 

existence of a good waier supply, and they often ck«i^ lands id 

dose together Earthen long W«ws are cotnmi^on ^^Ik^s^ 
Wessex where Willshire cunuins nearly one hundred examples, i y 
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occur on iho Yorkshire Wolds; another importanr group has bram found on die 
Lincolnshire Wolds and more examples probably await discovery in East 
Anglia. A few outliers wUl be ffnmd in the Midlands and the Pennines. 

The arthKolpgy of long barrows is full of complexity and will ntn be 
properly understood until many more have been excavated. But in tbe Iui 
ten years iberc ha* been some progress. Before the war the belief was growing 
that some, at least, reproduced the fcaLurcs of contemporary houses in their 
excaivatcd plan and so could be regarded as houses of the dead. Recent work 
on the Fuseli's Lodge and Nutbane long barrows in Wessex and at WjUaby 
Wold in East Yorkshire has strengiher^ this view, which is also supporud 
by thfi modem inlerprctatior of Pi it*Rivets' excavation of Wor Burrow in 
Dopet The most striking advance has been the use of Carbon 14 techniuLa 
to find llie age of charred wood from die timber structures of the \uthane Iona 
barrow. IJis has given a date of 2.721 B.C plus or minus 150 years, somcthijig 
very much older than would have been [bought po^ible until jnecendy bin h 
mxonl with other Carbon 14 determinations of Neolithic material in varioui 
of Western Europe and Irdand. It now appears that the constnKtiDii 
of long barrows of various types wa^ going on for most of a thousand yean 

A variapt of the earthen long barrow which seenjs to be confined at presm 
to ETorwt IS the so-called *ridge-borrow' which was found during iht 
Mcavatioa of Maiden Castle near Dorchester. A pair of ditches separaud 
by a dismn« rf about M feet and 1.790 fed in length was found to suttcJi 
ftc^ moch^of the interior of die later Iron Age hill fort, it b possible that 
the two ditches had an original devatinn of about 5 feet 
but the whole b™ repeatedly ploughed and would have passed unnoticed 
^ for the finding of the silted ditches. At the extreme east end was a grave 
flaming the completely dismembered body of a young man who had been 
hterally hackisf to pitces. o 

This fali^ certainly belonged to Neolithic times and overlaid the dileb of 

^ ^ ‘ ^ another motiumeni 

of brolly similar kind on Martin's Down six mUcs to the west ft iS possible 

'cursLs' fsee p, 34). As such they are rf 
CTpSiatio'^ ^ barrows and have a relationship with them whkh await) 

Certain feat arcs are liable to be mistaken for long barrows; — 

earth called 'pillow mounds' occur which seem to be 
^dXmi M .in at [JUington Castle in Berkshire was excavated 

meal Others Thumam. Crania Britan- 

^ ^ f rabbit warrens. They can easily be distinguished 

^ and broader Ld and of flank- 

^n, ihS ''"6*- 'S“ 

KSf '^‘"barrows', and ihene are naluraJly two summio 

iXA* ^ ditdifs of long barrows. 

miSt u rather than round in plan; m'l 

”oro i£ faXhaf^“ they can be rccogniiy al once 

m^t™S h?^^ conhniied round the erri^Somc of these 

proved bv e*cB™tfnrt''f**"'-rt- short long barrows. A good example 

proven Uy eicavatinn; is on Thickrhorn Down Jo Dorset. 

lj>ng mt>rfsuuy enrfoiHrer 

btiri3*hW^oXS^l“^? ^ reserving bodies for later 

t^toiaJ m long barrows, and to the recognition of iho existence of some kiad 
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of piortuary house on their sites. Sites of ibis kind, but free from loqg barrows, 
have now been tccostiised. Details vary, bai they are donealed in pbui and 
are surroiindcd by a slight ditch with internal bank. This is interrupted by a 
number of causeways. Wooden, and perhapa turf, stnietures stood inside these 
enclosures to house the bodies. 

We do not yet know if cs-eiy long barrow had this preliminary phase on its 
site, but it is certain that there were long nionuaiy cncIcMutBS which did nrt 
become the sit« of long barrows. The first ouunples were recognisef by 
Professor R. J. C Atkinson at Dorchester and North Stoke in OwotdsJiire, 
both in close rdation with other Neolithic features. Another which was first 
noted from the air has recently been excavated at Normanlon Down near 
Stonehenge- The enlargenienl of the ditch of the original mortuary enclosure 
into the ditch of the subsequent long barrow has already been suspecti^ at 
Wor Barrow in DorscL At Nonnaatoo Down this enlargeniciit seems to have 
bcjen begun and then abandoned, the explanatiou of the failure to use the 
site being possibly llw presence of a tong barrow less than 100 yards away. 
This type of monument, which is probably quite rare, will not be found easily 
by ground inspection. In plan form it should show up on air-phoiognipte 
through its ditches, hut as these will be slight it should be easily distinguish¬ 
able from a ploughed-down long barrow. Now that we know of these sites a 
proper assessment of the long barrow situation will require that a.s many a% 
possible should recorded- 
Thfi followiirg books and aitides may be consulted: — 

Jotw Tuliuwm: On incirni British hnrmwi, of Wl^ie and the 

tdjoinini oounlin Part I. Long Barrpw^ A^., jun, IMv, !6|-*«4. 

WncuH CHEEfrwfeiJ.i Bfitidi Baniowj. Osford. Ijn. 479-S^ imrw«p b>ptbw1 
Gekfjul PJTT-Rivoa: Excsvatieiu w Cranbejrae 

I R Mmttmeb: Forty years* resnrehu in Bnudi and Saien burial nwuuei in till 

Yoiltdiire, London, 190!, lOJ-105 (Hjn^gGwton). 

Sruarr Ptcoorr: Tbo Neolithic Culrntw pt Bntnh y'-iii- 

C. W. PHJUJKs: The Hcamtino of the Gnats' Hilti lone barrow, Skmdlcpy, Uncom 

ibLreH Archr l9J5g ... ^ 

A re-rtaoiinalion of Ihe nwrficld Heaih Ions hairow. Royiton, Hertford 


ihin:. P.P*,i. IWS, )0l;l07. reit n* mj 

A. H.^!^!looO:^A'*’tang^ barrow at Wc« RudJwm, TntnBcliont nf dw Norfclh 

Arefiwnlogi^al Society* Kxvit, I9g0. 3lJ „ ,aei cit,m ri ooa mortiian 

R. J. C. An:iKswi: Archsolopnl News Lelter, Nov.-D«, HJl. 56*59 aong mortuaiy 

F de M-'kfrwoinj The einintinn of a loog hstrow at Nulbane. Haminhire. P.P.S. 

—of tlw long monuanr cnclorare on Noftiwnioa Down 

Orilninee Survey map of Neolithic Well**. Ordnance Surrey Office. tM- {Out of 

Ordn^e Survey man of the Trent Batin. OrdniAW Surrey Office. 

Ordnsnee Surv^ map of South Walei showing the dutnbulbon of long halttiws a d 
megalitlu. 1956, (Oul of print). 

CktrntbfreiUtmg and round barrows emd 
These nronuments have u wider <****^^00 that ihe eartlra lo^ 
and are to be found in mosl pans of Giwt Britain. Like 
baiTows ibey were graves for collective buna]. ^ iropoftam . 

they all ccmlain semte form ctf stone-btiilt chamber 

of the dead with an entrance and passage giving acoes TnS 

while the building of a Song barrow and the mtcrmrat of ds *lCTd ^ 
and final act, and no more bodies could be inserted, the dumbei^ 
received Bdditkqis to the burials already m them *. i.w 

accessibility bus also led to the frequent destiuction of ibaf content! By later 
intruders and treasure hunlers- 
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The distributiofi dud variatidn in form of ibae mmulrnentf: lias farai much 
studied, bul their rtdutiorL to ihc earthen variety is not quite clear* though all 
the evidence sugge^^ts that they belong to tlsc same cultural tradition* Ttee 
are well-marked and distinctive graups, but space does not pertait a 

description of all the variations of entrances true and false, forecoarta* pa^ 
sages, portholes^ difTcrenl forms of ckamber, hom features, reveinijcnts, etc 
which can be disdRgnlshed and used to construct schemes of their relatJoD^p 
to coch othw. It is rare indeed to find an undisitirbed chamber containing the 
onginal burmis (ane was found at Lunhill ncor Chippenham in 1937); the taJe 
of disturbance h a long one, and investigators are often reduced to examinu^ 
the cfcviccs and comers of chambers and their trodden floors to lind scraps 
trf original material which remain to date the deposit 

Because the main bod^ of niiist diambcrott oums consists of & mound of 
sloiiu they have been freely' robbed for road met&lliitg. wdJ building, etc. ThEi 
robbing produces the inanuiiKOts which have been called 'cromlechs* in Walts 
and ‘doJinens* in ComwalJ and slscwbcre. These mualty consist of one or nuwe 
large slabs of stone covering a more or less lectangirJar arrangement of other 
laigc stones placed on their ends or edges; the effect Is that of a table or of a 
large box a lid._ These are the exposed chambers of cairns from which iQ 
or roost of the covering materia] has been removed. The degree of dcslrucdni 
vanes, but the important point for the field worker is to seek fitr evidence of 
the forrner mound. Since roese burial ehambers noimally occupied the eastero 
end of long i^iTis a search for the surviviitg traces of the mound sbuiild he 
made esperaally to the weA, north-west, or south-west of thernn It is seldeto 
that Jio visible trace remains, though excavation may be necessary to deaf 
up the point beyond doubt. A single stone may be the ooJy vUibJe trace of s 
large chambered cairn today. 

In EngLind and Wales the bug chambered ctiim is almost the ndc and the 
round one a confined to the Irish Sea area. The chambered round bamw 
ol bryn tetli IMu m Anglesey may be lalten as a good example of the latter 


n the south large conceotiations of chambered long barrows are found in 
ine ai^ „ Meodips to the Coiswolds with outliers in North WiltshlrE 

2” , ^rkshire Downs. Tbese have taken advantage of the loc*l 

oe^sits oi saiKD stone for their chamber construction. There is another 
outlyw^^p in Kent also using saTsen. In the far South-west there are 
cumbered bamms in ComsvalJ. now mere ruins. West of the Severn many 
examples occur m South Wales, but the rest of Wales has comparativdy few. 
A sMise group lies in the Southem Pennines with the Five Wells barrow at 
Taddmgton and the Bride Stones overJookjng Congleton us examples. 

tnet with occasionally which are not easy tu 
i m ® there are the long mounds at Camedd Hengwm near Bar- 
Y^.hi« monument on Great Aylnn Moor in 

hill wme looks like a ruined hut site with an elongated cncbsuit 

a^h^^Si^ trying to netalJ the main featuid of 

rea^nirnicV^i- ™ ^ "ot in clcvatioju Such sites are difficult If 

probably more numerous titan supposed for this very reason. 
thil if chambered ci/rns vary a gt»d deal, and 

Sf SLtfri^nn uf Z ^.Somh. and where the effects of di^m kindi 
huihl^m Jl * co^i^tion and the iwblioa of the communities whL:li 
built them give nse lo kindred groups with marked local variatioiw. 

the &uth-wcst extending over much of AigylL 
b Kirkcudbright, and Dtimfrie*: iWs 

with built ^ I^rtherti Ireland, It has long murow chamber* 

portals built of stone slabs; much earth as well as stone cmiers into the 
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coraposilion al the mound, and it can be either long ‘•f P5“n- 

second great group Lies about the Moray Firth in the Morth-easl. some along 
the GOliSt. and others eKtending up die river valleys, but always depe^ing on 
the availability of good soil for settlement. Here they are also both long and 
round, but the round ptedominaie. There are some eccentric loniis grouped 
Eogether of whkh the long cairns with bora like projections at both ends at 
Yarrows in Caithness may be taken as an csaniple. 

Crossing the Pentland Tirth into the Orkneys and Sbellands we find some 
notably eomptc* examples which owe tbeir elaboration to the presence of a 
fine stabby stone well adapted for fincly-delailodi chambrt const riKbon and 
bold corbctling of roofs. The greatest round chamhered caun m Bntain. 
Maeshowe, is ui OrJonsy and possesses tlw abDOnmni feature of a iS feel wide 
surrounding ditch. This isolated giant dearly owes much to the exam^e of 
the great chambered round cairas of the Bo^ ValJejf m irelnifid, Chher 
pecoliar features in Orkney are the 'stalled’ cainis in which what is really a 
long and carefully-comtruclcd dst is divided into as many « ten or more 
lateral cells contrived by the settling up of opposed pairs « upnght slabs 
projecting from the walls at right angles. There is also the rare tw^stoned 
type of climber represented by Taiversoc Tuack in wW^ two chamtem wi^ 
reparatc access ore superimpo™. But the Orkney and Sbelland aiM hiis u^ 
well worked over by the Scottish Commission on Ancient and HisloncaJ 
Monuments and nothing is likely to be added to the Ust of these imnunienis 
cxtqpl by escavfltion, 

A pecLilinr locol cIjlss of chuiBbercd cajcn Is rDiind in the ShetlaiKJsi Vii'likh 
is as a *heelod' cairn ffoflj the plan form tbe con^ructed stone 

platform on wbkh it h placed^ This has the outline of the hed ot a shoe* and 
the round cairn placai un it cciniaitw a cfucifoim Ehamto whose cntoura 
is siteJ at the concave base of the *hMl\ thus pving the of in 
Another example bas recently been found on the mainland in Calmness at 
Tuliochs erf As^ry. 

Finally, in North-east StsMland there is a kxalbed group of cajrm which 
stand iiLside sioiw circles and contmn pass^ graves. 
there is also a type of rijig^:aJTTt which ms sinnlur features of pjan. _P 

has a distribuLion limitesd to the valley of the Naim, ihc northern end of 
Ness, the Black Isle, and some alluvial areas id Strattep^. ^ 

more, which are among the few places capable of profil^ie awtenl sctdcnwml 
in the Central Highlands This class is known m the Cla^ pirn from tte 
best known group at Clava on Cullodcn Moor- They are not iso^i^ trninu- 
meats, but occur in small dose-set groups and ecmelencs. A typeal c P j. , 
the passage grave has a more or less circular chmnlw ^vaeJ by a cmro wlwh 
is sd^ round the edge by a kerb of heavy slabs leaning ««<*'<« 

the caiiu there Is a ring of fiwslaniling upnght stone* wilh a diamrtef ol 
about too feet 

file ring'CEurrtB which uie associated with the Clava grou^ have a gCTcrally 
similar plan, but the passage is not present and the central 
which was occupied b75« chamber has now biw>mc a orctilar o^ ^ 
whose edge is retained by laige stones. As m the ijbss^ 
stones also support the outer rim of the cairn and tliere is a 
stone circle. It is uncertain whether these rinp-cainw ■ deucneia u __ 
the chambered type or a separaw style in tbeir own nghL aM m the teW it 
is someiiincs uncertain whether a much damaged cxtunple b^, 
grave or a ring-cairiL Tliey certainly have the same kmd of dism^^ 
Eredse ggc hii not yet bi^t detenninrcl. but th^ ^y be 
to the Bronze Age, A possible connection with ll» niui— 

which b another feature of North-east Scolland ts raeottoned 
Stone circles. (Sec p- 4^)1. 

ri 


Fmiilly it is worth noUiig that dmuibered cairns in genrsnil do tiix 

occur singly but in twos and so tliat whi;^ one has twn locak^ ji 

should be a pointer to others not far away. 

TTie foUowing hooks and articles may be consulted: — 


O. G. 


G. E, 


S^^OuwFonot The Joas barrows of the Cetfwoldj, John GldtusiiR, 


The prehistani: chambered tombs of Enfilaikd end Waiei^ Cumbridci, 


DjWIELt 

im 

T. G- E. Puw^iiv and G. E. Dant^l: fiaielodiad yr Gi&wrc], LiverpoeU 19J6- 
J, Hemp: The Cupel Gajrmnn long cairn. Arch. Camb., Ussii, 1 ^ 27 , 1-4S 

- -: Maen Pcbyll Jong cajm^ Arch. Camb., lioiyiu^ 1923^ (43-147, 

- — ; The chamberEiJ caird of Bryn CdJs Ddy, ArciL Ish* 1930, 179-214. 
The cb-amberfid catra Bryn yr Heii Bobl, AngJcKy, Arch^ tav^ 


253-292. 

Stil James and 


im 


C. A. Radfqjid : Belai Knup long baffinr, 

T.aCA.S.. Li, 1929, 2I6-W3: lii, 123-150; Hi, 295-299. 

Stuast Pigodtt; The NeoLthic CuJturcf of the British Isles; Cambridge, 1954, 122... 

Eacavatiorii of nuiage gniivca and ring cajms cf the Clava ttraun, 1952-^31 


P^-A.S^ buKviU, 1954-56. 173-207. 

JoHM Wajuj: The St NkhoLoi chtimbeicd tumid ui. Olainmgan, Arch. Camb^ xy, ISIJ. 
253-320; xvj, 1916. 139-294, 

c^HivatiQii of Om Ty Isaf lonK cairn, Brechnockihire, P.PXr, 

1939. 119-141 

1^0 Notgreifc lorig bA.[Tow, Glnucesteohirc. Ardi., bcxsirt, i9M, 

119-^ IdI 

A. Ks5i-LFJt S. The escavatJoa of an untauched cbamit»er of the l.snbil] 

long barrow. P P~SL, nr. 1930. 122*150 l 

AuDiEY^Hojs^^i,; The Chambered Tenibs of Scotland, VoL I. Edmbafgh Uniwenilj 

V. G(k™ Chcldc: Macs Howe, P.S,A.S.. Ixaxviii. 1956, 355-172. 

Int thrrt OrdujiDce Survey period mapi in the 'Lonf barrow and mortuary epK^oairt'^ 
bioliogTaphy cm px, , 


"Cmtsewnycd aunps* 

"niese art some of the most puzzling sitei in British fieW archieology, iTiey 
ce^ainJy hdeng to th-e tarlier part of the Western phase of the Neolithic period 
ID Engird. They have a fairJy limited distribution in the South. This is diidlj 
grinned to the provmoc of Wessex with its uiost westeriy exaixipJe at HeDihiirj 
m East Lfevon, and an eastward extension along the South Downs as far u 
Eastbourne. At present the Thames valley marks the narthem limit of theif 
^qnencewilJi aji outlier at ^aiden Bower near Dunstable in the Eastfiin 
nillom^ Their focus js the Salisbury Plain area, and the bst known examplCr 
because it was the first to he thoroughly excavated. U at Windmill Hill a littk 
north‘west of Avebury. 

l^cy dispute with certain earthen long barrows the claim to be the oFdesi 
held moniiui^ts in Britain^ and as they are between four and five thousand 
^ never had any bold elevation to start wiih^ they are mtiii 
easy to recognise in the fidd. All but two example* 
JAoinguon and Staines, both on the i^nks of the Thames) stand on rdati™y 
c , ^ several oases (Maiden Castle, Dorset, Hembuiy* 

cast Devon* and the Trundle, West Sussex) tlinir po^idoifu are suflideniflf 
oomm^jng to have been used later for Isuge Iron Age hill forts, they 
not take any particular cam in sdze the best defensive positions, nof 
their earthworks of any obvious strength. 

Their distirtetiye feature rs that they conaist of one, two, or even three 
or less concefitrio tenks and ditches whkh are set at oonaderahle disLonce 
from each oth^, ite umfinn^^st area often beinD quite small. While it 
fkT k Iwnks were uiore nr Jess continuous all round the circuit 

tranks consist of a seriK of dongalcd 

E? of inoderale depth separated from each other by fairly wide causewayi 
TkilSf evicknee of any kind of struclurc has been found with them 

Uicir weakness as defensive sites wiU be ohviotis. This makes it difficult tn 
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supply them with a salisfacimy name, and while it is convemcol to cdl thMi 
•embayed camps’ this is a relic of the time when they were thought to be 
a feeble Neolithic anticipation of the later bill forts. 

There have been various conjectures about their purpose- Owing to the 
presence of much nailery and animal-bone refuse in tbnr dilchm rdong with 
Im occasional stahchole (usually ailribulable lO a later occupation of the site) 
the ditches were thought to have been used as the sites of oval huts. A later 
view only recently diseased, was that they made up a sort of catdft co^ 
where the local herdsmen came seasonally to sort out and slaughter ihw 
cattle before the onset of winter. The presenre of a great imny butybeted 
bones predominantly of horned cattle, lent colour to ihis view, but the dislanoe 
of many of the sites from any useful water supply remains a difficulty. 

It now seems tolerably certain that most, at least, of these sites never con- 
tnined any form of pernianent structure. Where there are more than one orciui 
of bank and ditch it has been noted that the amoimt of oampation mbbi^ i* 
greatest in the ditches of the inner rangie. and that it dimimshes prrjgfBSSively 
out fmin the ccptre. 

Further work at Windmill Hill by excavation and by the critical cx^matiiw 
of material found there earlier by Mr. Kdllcr has slu^n while Wradmih 
Hill* pottery predominates, most other forms of Ni»lithic pottery rep* 
tttcnlS. aM Uiat there is a remarkable a^blage d 
as axes, grain rubbers, pounders, pol-backing ‘enal. 
many sources, far and near. Another point is that the animal bonia fouerf m 
ihe dUches which ait certninly ihc remains of feasts in mosi cases, have 
carefully buried and have not. been pulled about by the numerous dc»gs aud 
predators which miisl have hiiimtcd the site. 

All this has led to the? suggcjstion that these "camps* were places of periodical 
ass«nWy for social and. p^ibly, for rituiU I***- 

been fair erounds or tmcial areas to which folk came fi-om kJM disiant^ 

Where there are multiple ‘defenoes* ibis may be the result erf the expansion 

TTN^Iftl^ cornmiSilty over a long prmed lading 

of the defirosl area, and it is Certain Uml the penod m 

of resort must be measured by centuncs “idpossihly by 

years. It seems that their features, such as Ldid to the 

degraded by use before they were finally abandoned. 

lo^ pcriod\hich has elapsed sinr*. jS'eSSS 

charaaer today where they were not obhlcral^ thmr Sedate 

tions. Finally, the suggestion has been pot 
the earliest known *hcnge‘ monuincnts, 

earliest of these sites may have been influenced by the lonn of the causewayed 

_ 

• Thirteen have been r^nised so far 

and partly owing to their being covet^ by later works, nf 

on tKe ground. The example on Whitesltot ^„„j, nf the 

Salisbury Plain is particularly instructive bMUse ® 
work with ilA characteristic t^useways is ^ 

Age harrow has been planied on it in a way S 

of the earthwork. Here there is also an Iroii Iw 

not followed the csample of Maiden Cnst*^ Hem^. andlhe Ti^^ 
choosiag predsdy the same silt In the case of the two ^ 

both were invisible on the ground and were only found by gravd^Ugging end 

TllrSlS’of new ones will iherefm ** 
ill air-pbotpBiapby. It can no Inngpr ^ said ornclically at river 

hi^er ground for at both Abingdon ami suzKOti 

level, fiieir present known disiribiiuon, which must be iDoompIcte. suggeni 
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LhaL tliey belong to Soullaerii and We^ieni England, Obviously the fiiiLliiig ctf 
Ncolilhic potshiptls of mjf kind accompanted by aninmi banes niay be im 
imporLanl due, the more so since theie k such a ahortage of known Neolithk 
dwcliiing places of noy kind, hut oitly excavation will give brtn proof. 

Sec: 

StUawt Piugott; The NEo^itfiic CulUin^ of the BnUAb Ztlei Caj;dbrid 2 c. 19U, Jl-JI 
Mre, M E. CUNNlrfc-TOK^ Knap Hill Camp, Wdiahire, juutvii, l?J3, 42-65. 

A. KniLi-ita; E-^cnviimiit at Windmill Hill* Avchury , Cismptr rendu uf the Tint Jnlcj’ 
DatEpiml ConKFCKt ef Frcluftoric ScLencei, Londan, l?34. 

E, T, Leeds: A Neolithic litc at AbinpUan* Berimhirc^ Anu. J.. 1927* 41E^454: vui. 
1923,461477. 

1>oaciT7lV UtiPeti: Eicavaliiiiu in Hemhury FnrU P.D.A.E.S.+ 1930, 31, 32 and 33 
E. Cecil Cuiwtj^; iVcdtlhic Cainpi. Ant, iv* 1930. 22-45. 

-; EanLVBiiEmi in While Haivk Ntalithk camp, BriphtDn« Ant*. 1.. siv, 1934. 

99*' 135. 

A Eu M. Ww^ftEa: Maiden Caiilc, Dai^eL Jtcpcrl No. 12 of ihc ReicaitJi Ct'mjniafitr 
of the Sodety of Antiqiiarici, lS-23^, 81-Sa, 

Ordnance Survey map of Neolithtc Wei^fx, I93i (Out of priM). Thi* doe* not U»w 
Lhe ccTTiplctc dlslfibulion. 

The 'cursiis’ 


This is a type of monument which bus long been known in the liouth erf 
England since Stukdey first rtjoognUed and nnmoj the cxnrnpic an the nonb 
side of Stonel^ge in the early Ifith cenLury* What he saw thcfi was a pui 
of mcxlcrate-sized banks with extemnJ ditches and some 150 feet apart mis^ 
ding more or l®s paiallel cast and west for a distnnee of just tinder two mileiL 
the cast end of the figure thus formed being dosed by a long barrow. He 
suggested that it might have been the scene of games connected with the rit^ 
at Stonehenge ar^ coiled it a *cursiis' (Latin for a racecourse). He may or may 
not have been riglit in this guess, but the name has become attached to the 
type. The other example early recognised was the Dorset cuisus which nim 
for six miles across Cranbornc ChasCp and also has a relationship with more 
than one long harrow,^ not only at its west end, but alsn ai several points in 
course. 

^ Sini^ the last war mr-pbotogiaphy has given us a number of other cxompE^i 
in various parts of England and Wales. T^y vary Ln length up to the &ix mik 
limit of the Dorset cuous* but are usually much shorten their average wkHi 
ts from 200 to 400 feet. In general they occur in areas of presumed saaedt) 
whCTC ^ge monimicdts (q.vj arc a^o found, thougli it seems that they arc 
^tiniteiy older than these; a fact which was sbawn bv the excavadoci at the 
rhomborough henge manimetit in the VaJc of Yori where the ditch d ft 
curs us wa$ found to have silted up natunilly before the henge was built. With 
the CTception of the two southern eimmplcs mentionEsd above all known ex¬ 
amples have been obliterated as surface features and only show np from the 
air as crop marks. Although they cxivcr a luf of gmund thdr eai^works 
slight and easily ploughed ouL 


A wide LUi in the ground like a giavel-pit may show the cixiemui dilcbe* of 
a cursus in sectioit, but un!^ it is possible to observe the perslstericc of these 
over some distance ^ the pit is increased in size they can easily be misiak^P 
or pits cff ditc hes o f no pamcular age. Something vcfy like a cursus Ea^ been 
jweaJetl by pnogrraive coast erosion near Chicton in and it may ba^^ 
l^lon^ to old land surface which has been largely removed by the sd 
since Bronze Age time^ " 

The hanl^ of some cursiises arc parallel and straight, while others are 
TOU ar and expenenw suggests that it will be exceptional for them stiB w 
l>e pl^ly visi hie on the ground. They are certainly NeoUthie in date, and iheir 
tzonn^ion with long harrows in ibe south, at least, ii dear They me generally 

characteriitic form suggests that Scukcley 
niamy nght m his interpretailon erff their purpose, though perhaps they 
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wert for processions ratlicr tliEn racipg. Where a ciirsus has been foiinrl Jl may 
be regarded as a him to look oat for a henge monumcnl also. Ttm has jiot been 
infallible in prodticing new hengra. but the name areas secio to have aMracted 
both. 

S«: 

j. F. S. StoKU : The Stoachcjife *™mi' end ill- affijihic*. A-1 + av, lEMfi; 7- iv 
R. J. C, AixtNSWf: The Donel Cynua, Ani., 1956^ 4-9^ 

F. dc The Thornboitayph CurpUi Y.AJ^ iL 169-IS- 

Jltrtge* monumetUs 

There are certain siiics in Britain, of which Stooehengfi, Avebury, sod Slcn- 
oess are the best known, which have attracted allcnlipn for ceoturits past as 
wonders because of their Braodcur and cnigmado character. SpeLuhUcfl about 
their age and purpose has stven rise to a considerable litcratiirc inainlsf asp- 
ciated wi^ Slonebcitge* and the common factor in it is ibc beljcf that these mea 
were andent temples. 

But althotifib Stotiehcngc is unique in a ntnnbcr of respects it has long 
recognised that there are other sites of similar age and purpose tn widcly- 
scatlcrcd parts of the country. Noibitig very practical was dotic a^tU Oiem. 
however, until Arbor Low was eaoivaDed in 1902 and Mine work ^ al^ 
carried out at Slonfibcnge itself in 1920. A finner foundation of f^l was thus 
laid, but the critical event In the modem study of 'heni^ was Uic discovery 
from the air of the site known as *WoodIict«c\ two miles east-north-east of 
Stoncbenfic in which wcfOdcn uprights took the place of slaodim «on« am 
may be intcrpreled as supports for a roof. The air-pholoempliic redmique 
opCTcd up new prospects, aad ihc discovery of another wooden monument at 
AminahaU outside Norwich soon after led to a rapid mtensi^tioii of ^ 
seareb Some sixty henge moouments have now been 
and the full tale is not yet made up, Much wort hM also been done at Ston^ 
henge and other sites up and down the country which has given us a cteaier 
idea, of the chameter arnl aflSjiiltes of thfssc monuineiits- 

The term *hcnge monument* retjuircs a word of 
satisfactory description of these sites since, on flnci ctymolog ^ .j> 

should only be applied to sites which contain a hangup dement like the bnlct 
stones of StoneheSgt U k fairiy oerlain that nt one 

confined to Slonehetige. ihou^ appaiwtly ve^ eeitaintv on 

ments. The wooden circles may have h^d ImteU, but io 

this point Thus we follow the name given by ^ngli^xon antwton to 
the QKist Sitrikmg of these moniimcdts End disregard ihc fact iJwt iht hanging 
feature may have been ver>^ rare, if uol uniqiHi^ 

Henge monumenbi vary greatly in sat They are SITThiS 

plan and their diameters vary beiwisen ^ are found la 

range In lime seem to lie betwen 24® and 14® 

Ei^land, ScoUand, and Wales, and. less certainly, id I"'**'**; 
nli^ 0 the dead (barrows) group about d«™ ™ ^ 

Idea dun they were focal points in "d W belief ^ 

earliest form o< henge moniimcnl, best exemplified by. tb^ ^ . _.*™tions 

hence, has itself a nnad-funefarv character os it ctpptains . . 

in ‘Aubrey- hnlea, Whenge is itsdf surroni^rf by 

assemblflRe of borrows In UrittiiL Askle from 

in Inetund the henge nonnumenl does not at present appear to ha y 

counterpart outside BfiiaJn. 

n(«jj'/K:£ifr4yn of henge mamiments 

Modem work on the classification of he««e 
Gmhame Oark's artidc on the Amunghall timber aide and its aHinil«s. 
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published in 1936. but \htn the in ihh brtinch of study been 

Professor R, J. C Aikijison who enme into It through bis work on the group 
of henge monumenls at Dorchester In Oxfordshire, followed by his Latensive 
study of Stouehenge. Thniiks arc due to him for mudi help with this section. 

The comniOQ featune shaned by ull beuge DiODuruents is a sunoundutg 
earthworks usually more or less dneuJar, which has a ditch imidt iL The 
petition of the dttch is not iavariable, nor is there al^ys only one ditch* but 
this future serves to distinguish most beuge cdonumeiiui at once from the 
defensive works for whicb they might easily be mistaken. The earthwork may 
have either a single entmetee or two opposite ones. 

Settings of stones, wooden posts, pits, and burials can also be found inside 
them. The great exarnple of a stone setting is at Stonehenge where the horse 
shoe nrrangements of triJithoiis sitrraunded by the circle of uprights carrying 
lintels is world famous, but this in fact belongs to a Inter phaxc of the monti- 
ment which be^an its life in simpler form. Few henges have any stones slaud- 
ing in asdxiciation with them tod&y though there are recum^nt ones as at 
Arbor Low, and it ts a question whether these have delibcratety cim 
down. The featun!! of wooden uprights has been examined thoroughly bj" 
excavation at Wtxidhcnge ami Arminghall, but no other certain examples are 
known Ln a heuge. 

The Classification now proposed is as follows: — 
j Monuments with a single entrance, 
h Monumjcnts with two opposed entrances 

iia A sub-group of li in which the surrounding bonk has a ditch both insuSc 
and out. 


A/r/re. Monuments which consist of free-standing stones or wooden posh 
without a stirrouiMliag bank (The Sanctuary. Overton fliU. Wills.; the Rhll- 
nght Stones, Oxfordshire; Long Meg and her Daughters, Cumberkud). of 
stone ardcs In cemtinuous unbroken earthworks {Litton Cheney, DorselX w 
^ntmoous mbroken earth circles withnui ecniral features fPriddy Cirdei, 
Mendip) are not included in the henge category. 


Ciass t 


The best known examples are Stonehenge (first phase), ArminghdL May- 
Durgh, and Maiimbury Rings, but them ore more than twenty alleather 
sn^ like the five cxcavatixl by Atkinson as Dorchesteri 
Oxfordshire ary will often only be mcognised on air-nhoiographs. Scotland 
has examples like Balfarg near Markinch in Fife and Ovcrhowderi near Oxton 
in Berwick Here the diEuneten are ISQ feet and 400 feet respectively. 

In the nonh of the country in Easier Rom a gToup of smaU example Hm 
Dr Woodhani al Conon Bridge: Contin. Cuibclde, and 
Mutr of Ordn The si^l version of the Gass I type can OLsily be mistaken 
TOT a large hamw a rule and this should be remembcrDd when air cover is 
«ing examined. In ibc field suspected examples will nonnaJly require excava- 
bon for their status to be made cenaLa. ^ ^ 


0^1 mnd TO approach a Lfuc cirefc in pkn but* aside 
J m Woodhenge and Aminghalt, they do not so far appear So contain any 

containing emmation h^als (the * Aubrey 
wlcs at Stoneltfagc}. Thus they could be commun^ cemeieries, but this doe 
r^an tliM the prime reason for them was sepulchi^ any more Ehon a 
ubtijch has this sole purpose bet^use it is surrotinded by buiisds today. Gass 1 
monun^ts ^ normally sited on low ground aiuf many of ihe sites seem to 
beca^ they arc near streams. Their cultund affinities art 
an Neolithic* out in this as well as in siting Gors^ Bighury on Mendip a 
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ckceptionaL It is placed on a high plateau and large quantitiea erf B«it« 
pottery (Early Bronze Age) have been found tn its ditch which ahnwa that this 
ware was in ii« there when the site was comparatively new. 

Ctof 

Although this class contains the smallest heoge (Fargo Phintotioa meai 
.Stonehenge, diameter 30 feet) three of its eamnpies, ChirrinKlan Walls, Ave¬ 
bury, and Knowlton are the laiaest henges knowi. Eight of the dasa edher 
or are known to have containi^, stone circles, some of them of im¬ 
pressive size. At Av^ury ii has been shown that the original beighi from 
the bottom of the intemai ditch to the lop erf the sumnnuiittg outer bank was 
no less than 55 feet- 

'fhis type of monumcal spreads up the whole of Britain from the Ctunnet 
ui the Orkneys in a fairly narrow belt which does not eat^ far wl and w« 
in contrast to Class I which is fmind in both cast and west. The grrtl^ 
example in Scotland is at Sicnaess in Orkney, An Hceptional case is Cam- 
pappk near Torphkbcn where un example cf the Cl^ II form irf no great 
sto 1145 feet by 125 feet), which is clearly ol Beaker date, sutsceeds a 
nrranBcment of stone setting nnd lalo Neolithic cremation cemetery wHicb hM 
no exact known parallel but which may be regarded as having at least »mc 
of the fcalUTes of a Oass I monument. It then goo on to have n long life aa 
the site of a burial Cairo whose use covias mrat of the Bro^^ Age aid ends 
with the addition of several graves which may Wong to the Iron ^ 
site has bud the advantage of being thoroughly and ®*P^y 
obviously regarded as a sacred place for at ^^ous^ yeait ti 

character as a henge came out because the inces of the Cl^ll Pjj^ 
be plainly seen in the field even though the Inter caim which had been placed 
in the site tended to distract attention from this. 

There are other small examples of Claa II “ 

Broadlee by MiddJebie in Dumfriesshire (180 feet m diameter) and at Coup- 
Imtct in NorlhumbefJand. 

Culiurally Oass U is viitiuiJly free from NcoliOik jnflucnfffl and people 
using Bc^kef pottery seem to have been rcsportsiblc for ihcfn 

Ctias lla , - L 1 

This variant of Class 11 is confined m five sites 
of Yoi* and one at Dorchester. Oxfords^ (the Big 

above, they are similar to Oass II except that ihm a an externa) » well ^ 
internal ditch. This outer ditch is visible on air-photqgrapla and ha» khi 
proved by excavation. 

The Yorkshire sites are the three drclo at 
near Holton Moor and Cana, all on low ground 
All six are of about the same dii^oia with an 
550 feel. There are no stone settings or “y. 

Dorchester example is a little sm^er and al^ 
cultivation (all the Dordicsler riles have nw bwn oblit mt^ by 

ring). Nothing il known of their cultural ^ues ^rS^refriS 

froS their aMlogic* with Class II. but the excavation of the Dofchestef site 

has now defiEtitdy placid ft m Oass II. 

StJtrvivab ■ « ii 

There are stgns ibM Uie hengw owrunueot ctiotimied tp The 

mu, the Middlffircm^ Age, S>d rveo later, in 
bcsl exmnplcs of this are Uw fsumliiif airaitgemcsit ^ 
benge nnd ihe BkasdaJe biinaJ cinde jd Laneadiire with its reiBart 
fentures 
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The foUowiog books and articles may be consulted; — 

Qenural 

^ tbnbcr inonument U Armin^ftll mid Jii atioitiu. 0, 15^6, 

AtswsoNt C. M. PiQcioirT ^d N. K.. Excava-tiaiif i,t Dpr^Jiettier, 

OAfardihirc, »iih a chaplet tjn himsc inDnum<!Jiii ^ I, C Aikinwo. QiibiiL 

die Ashmolean Mmcimip 1931. 

Sjuami Htjcatrrf: The Nenliihic Culture! of the Britiih liJrf 

C/iiT.r / 

SUDNEHENaE 

A blbli 0 |faphy of SecneheD^e eoil Avtbufy* conmitlna of mote than J.CMO ilemi. m^oi 
pu^^cd m 1901 M a ipcdil pmi pf the Wlltihirc AretiieolD^ical MagAiine (VoL 

R, J. C. Atuhspm- Stonehenac, BoolLa, LandoiL 

-—: Standtienae aruJ Avchiir^-, H>i.S.O. 

Stuart Pcooo Tt : Stoitchengep a uioimiHiv note. AJ.^ dv, J947, 4-6. 

A. P. TKcrmat SiPTiehesfe ai an nitronamkal infftammL AnL, u 1927, 42-J3. 

WoODHENOa AM> CFUIER riHRER MDKLIU|:^tT5 

B. H. and M. E- Ctf-NNiNOTON: Wpotlhcnge^ a dejeiipiion of liie ^ revealed by 

^ cirtied out Ihcreia 192fi 7-8. Devkest I9S9. 

I. U* w. Claju : Ai above undet GcoeraL 

dhb^relet""^ *’*' Adthrqpciloiy. ju, 187-J 94. (Hib Bkli- 

DoicHEataa 

^ PioaoTT, and N. K. San-uars; See ahove undET Cfcneml. 

C W. PVMDKO^ TCWA^, 3tip (old Beneik 1^7-119^ 

Clasi if 
AvEauav 

H Ave^ the BMawtiflni of 1917-J8. A«L, jtiu, IM9, 223.2J3. 

H IT ««\nitiOTi, 19»J-2a. Aicti,, ItuHiv. 1914, 99*161 

Anwm Low^^^ Slonehenic wA Awbuty, ILM5,0. (ui tiicdic&t numjwy). 

KmwLTM I*™* Aith„ Iviii, 1903, 461-491. 

PnocecdiORi pf ibe Daniet Field Club, xvi, 113-140, 

TirE 0U1X Rir^p. Povuhdles 
L Ajxocit: F.P^.,xvi. 

STAjrrtwi Haacqwt 

*' Semton Hucourt, 1940. Omn-. 19-63, (The 

DuaiiHtmiK Wau.9 

P-.P* s* C*AWP(i«): Ant, iii. 192», 49-J9. 

*' r"'^ B«mf: DtHTingliMt Walli; Recent ncavi- 

l^. 155-1^!^ ^ ^ fliilleimiiiiB B.C. AKhJ., laxif. 

STENNESS 

(Scollend), In.cobry ol 

Kim ARTTiua^a Ruuhp Ta^im 

G* a«4U: E*«villfflt report TC.W,A,S., *|, (new w:ri»l. 1940,169*206. 

Clou tla 

Doktiiesrai 'Biq Rims' 

Ant., 1, 1927, 469-474. 

THnwKMouaH Mom wm HimoN Mocm 

Kids tiid T^mphiol JonnieJ, i. 116-126, 

Ktotti^ THPMMi, The Thornheroush Circle, nor JUpon, Yaj, mviii, I95J. 

F. fie M, Vaitues; y,AJ,, iL I960. 169-Ifli 
Scotland 

CBinwplr MU, Wm Loihi,,,,. pjlaA. fc«»it 

Sife of unc^laltr charactitr 

M 4RDE>€ 

™ p.». iS'l.S'S.f.lS taSJ X. 
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iiione antes 

Reccnl reseaidi has sough i to estabtish a dear distinction betwwn slone 
antes which stand ffEc and tbos# which m surrounded by earthwork and » 
to he regarded as fealures of hengc monumenia Tbis broad cLissmcatioo will 
be accepted here. The bciige cirdcs wLl be dealt with first bdone passing on 
to consider the free-standing circles. 

Slone drives in henge monumenls 

Most of the Famous circles fall into this cloiiS, No aiicmpl can be made to 
invc a detailed account of iJiem here, but the subject may be pursu^ whh the 
^ of tlie biblic^ttpiiy. In most cases little or nothing survives of this feamic 
of the bengc monument, il it ever existed at all. hut at Stonehenge, Avebury. 
Arbor Low. and Stemess in Orkney the circles arc impoitanl, 

■Jhe case of Stonehenge is very remarkable; involving a oyasj-arctuiectud 
trcalfflent of the site and the importatioii of stones from a distance, soma of 
them trom fur away as Pembitjkeahirt The stone fcatu^ ^ sccoadup' 
10 an already existing Itcngc monument whose chitr surviving dement is 
surrouDdlng earthworks and ib^ appear to belong to the Middle Bronze Ago. 
Except tor the evidence provided by the ‘blue stones at Stonebengea whi™ 
appear to have stood elsewhere in an arran^cmpit of upri^ts and Imlels 
before their re-erection at Slonehenge, there is no mdicatioa of uie use of mis 
device elscwheic. though it b always possible that die wooden circles may have 
had lintels. 

There is much that is mstruiitjve for held worfcefs in the kte Mr. Alexander 
Kciller's work oo the stoocs of Avebury. For centuries the loc^ villoiwri were 
f^Tiffnp rtci in breaking up the ston^ which had been set up inside ihc great 
earthen circle and also outside in the form of an avenue strctchir^ ns f^ as 

the Spnetuaty on Overton Hill to tlie south-east Tbcir ob^ ™ ‘o 

get buiUiDg stone, but they also wished to clear plwgh-^d of 1 ^ 

Vila often done by digging a li*rge hole in the solid utider^^ 
of the stone, and then topplinc il in and burying it Rcaltsiog this, Mr. 
carried out a systematic csamuiation of the Line oT the avenue and of me ate 
of the circle of stmes which had stood ri#t round the moniutiMt on the 
inner skle of the dildi. Many buried stones were found and. aa t^ ongmal 
sockets in which they had stood were etcariy delegable close by. it 
possible to rc-crecl them. The result has been an impressive moiwtr^im « 
a lot of the features of the mooutncnl with the onginnl malcnal stjuiding m its 
old positians. 

The only other complete stone circle in a bengc moiujjnmt ts at tow 

m Derbyshire. Here the stones are all nsumbent round the ™ 

ditch, and they obstruct tbe two entrances on the inner 
carried out here in 1901 failed lo prove the existence of any ■ruDi^ 
in whidi lliey may have once stood, though a mut* ^re through 
tioo would ncctssary' to place this beyond ‘loubt. |t 
the circle was not itn original feature of the roonument, but was added 
like the stone setTings at Sloucheitge. 

Oikey sioite dfdes 

These art! tiumcit>iis ki most of the areas of Brilam where ftlotie is ava e 
iind may be placed in three classs: — 

Cuss T. Great free-standing circles like Callantsb and Slatjion Drew. 

n. Those whose dtatncier average 50 feet or 
her Daughters in Cumberlantl. the Nine Maidens ^ the Hurlers m 
and tbe Rolirighi Stones in Oxfordshire are typical examples. 

Qjiss 111, Those whose average diametef » '"*^**^. 
hut whreie mnnes are very large. There are several of this type in the . 
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Border coiinLt^ and in NonhuinbGrlaiid. Duddo Four Slones ts a good eJiampk 
with ft diameter of 2$ fecL They differ from cairn cirdcs (sese below p. 41) in 
the size of t^ stones which cited attain a height of 6 feet and more, and in 
the absence of any remains of a cairiL Whether the absence of a cainu how¬ 
ever* was an oH^naJ feature of the mofiidnept cannot now be detenniqedH 

Stone circles are a common feature of Scptiish field aeh^ologyp They ndige 
from a tnajor tnunument like CnJIanish down to the small circles whi^ 
surround burial cists^ and their commoD feature is that they all seem to 
belong to the Bronze Ago. The small type surround bg a cist j$ found in most 
parts of the country which favoured ancient settlemenl and good e^an^plea 
occur in the Isle of Arran (Mauchric MoorJ. in the Crmm area of Ai^k; 
and on the shores of the Dornoch Firth. Reference has already been made 
above to those which surround chambered cairns of the Oava type. 

There is an eceentric type found m Nonh-cast ScolEand in the counties of 
Moray* Banfl, Aberdeen, and Kincardine which seems to be related to the 
Clava type in its degeneration. This is iht ^Recumbenf stone circle which has 
more than seventy examples in this area. It gets its name from its mosf dis¬ 
tinctive features* a massive block of stone lying fiat with two mil stone uprights 
set dose to each end. Tliese three stones arc the major feature in an irregular 
drdc of fitone uprights which decrease in height the further thev are away 
from the Hankers of the recumbent stone, which may themselves fee as much 
as 10 feet in height. The average diameter of this circle ts about 70 feet but 
may exceed fOO fccL It is fairly clt>sdy set round what appears to he the 
remains of a low cairn with a centrai hollow about 10 feet in diameter m its 
middle. Both the cuter edge of the cairn and that of the central hollow are 
defined by slabs sei on edge and upright; sometimes the central area shows 
signs of paving. 

These sitis are usually in bad condition, but the great size of the nccnmbciii 
stone and its flankers tends to keep them in position and will identify this 
type of circle. Burials have been found in the central area and excavation has 
shown that at least some, like Old Ketg* belong to the end of the Bronze Age 
of Scodand which brings them well into the first millennium B.C. They seem 
to be the last trace of the mcgalithic tradition in Scotland. 

Very few stone circles are now complete. Mo%t of them have hssk destroyed, 
often tiuite recently, for building materials. Sometinu^ the original uprights 
have fallen or have been broken up so that only their stumps remain. Some' 
times they have been pulled bodily from their holes which were not always 
ve^ adi^nate for their purpose, and many have owed their stability to the 
skilful disposition of packing stones. In spite of this it is sometimes possible to 
recognise the traces of the holes in which stones have stood^ and these should 
be noted. 

The ptirpose i3f stomr circles 

Little work has been done on free-sioodlng stone circles outside Scotland. It 
seems beyond doubt that their puqxsse was basically religious and grounded 
00 their use ^ places of burial, nicy originate in the Early Bronze Age and 
have tKcn objects of regard for a long time sii^e. Biiriais occur within thvix 
sornelim^ in centrally-placed graves and sometimes under small groups of 
burial calms, but the practice varies and nothing Is known about the conienl 
of ma^. Both at Stanton Drew and at Avebury there ts a curious nr r&ng e- 
mcnt of stones known as a '^cove^ which recalls, thn ugh on a taiger 5 ca]e« the 
burial place in a chambered barrow* A good case of continuity m the use of 
3 stone circle as a burial place is at Loanheod of Davlot in Aberdeenshift 
TOs appears to have b^iui with u burial of Beaker (Early Brtmze Age) date; 
later a Late Boonze Age cemetery was attachoj to the site ajuf in the Iron 
Age further burials were made in the middle, more a thousand years after 
the first use of the site. 
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Ccnain olhci features have been mistaken for stone cirdcs, Th^y aitr — 
HiJT Circles. The foundations of primitive stone huts ate cifcular la plmi. 
While they are usually built of smaller stones they ean sometimes coatain large 
blocks. Tecitrabcnt or set upright, especially oa citbet side of the entrarKe uiid 
sooietiijies to provMe inner and outer facings to the waO. The huis usually 
have smaller diameters ihaii stone cirdrs of Oass IL 
CAlRt^ CtRCLts. Certain burial calms have a ring of stones round their outer 
edge to keep loose stoo« from roUinE away. The caim has somedmes bra 
removed leaving only the ring of uprights. The diameter is much less than that 
of stone drcles of Class IL The upri^is are set close logcther and m contact. 
They can also have an outward lean, due probably to the lonncr pressure of 
ibc cairn they reiaipcd. 


The foUdwing books and artides may be consulted:“ 


duties in Cnrnw*U. VieloruL Ccunty HiiSory, CnmwalL 


A. L. 


O. G. 


England 

G. F. T^eoelles: Stpne 

Lewis: Artidti on smo’e cimki and athcr me^ithi pobUdicd m flic Jqu^iI nf 
the R&yaJ Anihrnpnleaacal In^tule, vdb. L yit, su ny, svii, jau am 
KXJiix, new icrjlEi viii; Aka iti the Journal of ihc ftoyal ImUliiUiin of CornwiJli ijl 
ftnd and In the ArcliMioaicA.1 Journal, siiv. j ^ 

S, CiiAwroW?: Long barrow* and ftone circU* ot the Cotiwold* md Wclih 

Marches, UcUowj, GIoue^wt, 19^- . ^ itna nt 

S. ifid C. M- PKmoTT: Stone and earth cirel« m DOr^ Ant, xu+ 1539, US-1 ja. 

For Slonchcsngr. Avebiiri. atid Arbor Low s« Mbhoinphy on p. 

old i«i«, 35; jUh 1511, new leriei, luJ. new 

irrics, 1915, 404; new %tna, 471. 

Stamton Diew 

C. W, CJVMOW: J.B.A.A-, « e n 

L V* CaiNSiLLL! MiJiSitry of Warts Guide, K.Mh5-0., 1^54- 

TkE SANCFUAHVi OVEaTOM HiLL 

M. E. Cuwwotoh; W^A-M.^ dv, (531* 300-335. 

Duoixi Fdue Stones ^ ^ ... . 

Tram. Berwick ihirE Field! Club, k. 542'^+ iravuid iw. 


Scot {and 

V. Gp»donChh-de! The «rS»ilJind,KeiM 

JcHUH ANDEUOii: Scollwiil 111 Pagnn Time*, EdmiiiriJi, 11^ «tp^ ^ fjoith 

F. R. Coles: Anjctm on non* e^les iw Peiih4hire, .n im h 

cait of Scoiln^d. publiihed in F.S.AS. tn vols. esSW to tn 

fjiMES Ritchie: Artiel« on stone *** 

P.S.A.5., li (1917}, liii (1919). Dv (1«10) And Ivil (1913X 

^Iimimciry of thr Outer Hebridci, RoynJ CefirmiiAion ^ An c ii ^ snd Historiial 
MoiiLiit.7nU fScotlAndl, H.M.S,0-, 191«, 24^17, pliJi »"<) illuiomtiMS 
LehtHMEAd Of DaVIOT . , ,,, , . 

H. Bl Kilmuse Jones: PAA.S,, Ws. 168-122; li*. 2TI-314 

Wainjt 

R. E- M, Whseiee: p^hbioric »ntl Rwen CUf^, North WiJc 

W. E. Gwfpiths ; The esovation of stone drela nar PenmwiinAwr, worm wma 

P.P.S.. Mvl, 1960. 30J-m 

The Fow Stones. Waltok and Womastob. Raunomhim 
Arch. Ctmb.. *1. 6ih jerics, *911. lOJ- , , 

Alfc) Ordnance Snrvej' rasp of Neolithic Wcise*, p^J. lamnH, 

Oidnance Survey map of South Wak* showmt the diitnlmiton ol ion* tarn™. 

met^ithii, etc.. 1936- (Out of printX 


Standit^ stones .. . l ,1. -™, 

Under ihis lemi anj included objects formerly described by the Dimes 
'mcTitiiri and 'monDhlh', , , . 

Standing stooes need no defijiitioo. The term *1** 
any natural erratic faouldere, being confined to stoiics which . vcsliiiw 

by the hand of man . Standing stoned are often pimply the Ust survi g estigw 
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iht buiiiil cki£nbcr of u long baituw or ^ocIl, far example; h the 

Lang Slone al Mottistone in the Isle of Wight, aiid doubtless also many of 
the "hoar stones' in Glouocsiershirc and Oxfordshire. Whenever a single up- 
fight stone is being inspected caieful search should be made for any other liirge 
stones dose by, and for any traces of the motuid of a long barrow^ or* in 
stony countiy, for signs of loose stones which tmve been, or stiH are, piled up 
to form a eaim. 

Standing stones may occur singly or In groups^ generally set up in due !ik^ 
the Ocvil's Anrows at Bomijghbr^^e in the Vole of YarL With the cac^rdon 
noted above it is not possible to assign standing stones to any single perit^. In 
some cases Bronze Age crematiodLS in urns have been foiind in the grnimd 
dose to the base of a standing stone, and as this is hardly likely to be inere 
coincidence the existence of the stone in Its present pcsition at the time of 
burial is probable There Is a numerous class found chicily in the Highland 
zone of Britain which consists of uicmarial pHLirs of different sizes baring 
inscriptions in late Latin or T^ain chanictcrs. Reference wtlJ be made to 
these later tn the post-Roman period. In the Highljinds of Scotland there was 
a custom of erecting a stone to mark a notable occurrence on the spoE such 
M the death of a man famous in. bis tirne, but in the absence of n tradition 
of its cause only the fact of the stone remains. 

The antiquity of a standing stone can sometimes be deduced from the way 
it has Not aJI kinds of stone will be helpful in this sense, hut the 

principle is well illustjated by the Devil"s Arrows, llicsc are great shafts of 
millstone grit which have certainly been standing in their present place since 
prehistoric times^ They carry deep vertical dutiTig whJdi has been cau^ by 
weather action during the lor^ period in which they have been standing 
upright, and it is worth considerir^ how far this observation can be extended to 
pitive protrarted vertical immobility in other humanly-erected stones of this 
kind. A case in point is another exampfe of modemia size called Wade's Stone 
on the £npor$ north^-east of Whitby. This also h millstone grit, and tt carries 
similar vertical fluting which seems to put its anLitjuitv in its nresmit fKisitkni 
beyond doubt. 

Many standing stones are no longer on the original site where they were first 
erected. When this b known the fact should be recorded. 

It should also be Etmeiribercd that in many parts of the country where 
suitable stones are available they are set up by farmers to act as rubbing posts 
for catUe. These arc seldom likely to deceive anyone; but it is wdl IP know 
of this practice, Tlic stones in question are ofteii obviously placed in the 
middle of modem hdds and bear plenty of rign^ of use. 

See: 


Burrows and Stone Ciri?lci of the Cotiwpldj, Bdlowi, ISI3. 

?■ u' WHEEtta ■ f^hfitcrie jmU Remnn Wntes, Oxford, 1525, 103-4. 
r H. Hrmwj Mejialith^ Anu, iii. 1929, J24-31S. tA ckKiipti^n of tnodcra 

megaliihi m tnUJa, ui^Gcitms purpcnei for which the prcbisinriE: Eurppean ona 
miy have thten ict up>. ^ 

1 iiL Dlvu^ Aieaaws 


A. L. Uwin: I.R.A.U Nov,, 1871, IS0-1B3 
W. C. iuKis: PSA., 2nd vena. vii. 134-138 
r>i£ Fjvi. Kimis 

D. D. Dtxas^ OpiKf Coquetdalc, Newcastle, 19C3, 122^123. 

- 1 ATehEolDgia new iv, 135 

H.miolIi's Stufajp Tbellecx 
O. C. S. C^Awnmo^ Ai above, 2(19-210, plad 


Sfont fan's Ofid stuiw 

Slam flows Dceur in several parts of Gn^ Britain where stone is readily 
avnjJ^lc. and the principal groups are on Dartmoor and in the cxlrenic North¬ 
east Of Scotland- The stones of which they are composcxl are usually quite 
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seldom exceeding a hdght or three feel above the Broiiccl. and ihqf 
nearly always seem to be associated with burial cairns of the Bronze Age. 
They can be seen at Mcrrivale. Black Tor, Ringraoor Down, Trowicswerthy 
Warren and many other places on Dartmoor, At Garrywhin near Wick in 
Caithness and at Allt Breac in Sutherland rows of short stones have been 
arnuiTcd to point to cairns, one of which has been shown to contain an Early 
Bronw A|!e buriaL There is also a large range of them on the Hill of Mid 
Qyth in Caithness which, on n small scale, recalls the famous alignments ffl 
great stones at Camae in Brittany. Since the stones in our rows ore usually 
quite small Ihtr can easily be removed, and they can dso be ohscured 
by heather and other moorland vegetation. U is also conedvable that others 
may have been completely buried by the growth rtf peat, and us a moor fire 
can clear both these kinds of cover new examples may still pah drscovery. 
As a warning it is worth noting that ancient fields somelimo Itave their 
boundaries defintsd by btgC stones as in the case of the sarseos which have 
been used for this purpose in Wiltshire. 

Stone avenues are more considerable things made of much larger stones and 
extending for greater distances. The principal examples are at Avebury and 
Callajitsh. and reference has already been made to the partial rcwnsifucu^ of 
Uid Avebury avcniio by Mf- KciMcr^ II Is plabi that AVcniics of this kind are 
iiccesBory to ibese great religious nionii£neRt$ aJuJ must share iheir character 
Tt is improbabtc: that any evidence for features of this kind remains above 
ground. 


The following books and anicks may be consulted; — 

R. Nh WoRtn: The Stone JLQ'fUtM of Durtoiport Tranwclicai oT the Aisoamtioii. 

R, BuLstAnn ; Vlcloria Couniv HSitcur of r.iuniiJi 

V. G* CiULDc: The Prchiatoi? of ScotlaiiEl, S533, ! 14-115. For Avebury and Cnlkniih 
ice the bihlioaruphy of hcfiBc mopumcnti end itonc 
OnIniinK Survey map of SouLh Wala thQwmg the dwtnbution of Iona birm*i, 
mcgilithi^ file., 1936. (ChU of pnnt). 


Ifjcised afid pecked deaeration 

In concluding this section some attenttnu mm be drawn to this method d 
nrnking various designs on stotics in anlinuity- Thu caith'f^ oouJder q=^OTateo 
with pecked marks and designs o^f uncertain age and significance is a (^njmon 
feature in many parts of Britain north of the Trent, ^ parlJCi^^ m 
Scotland, The design ia seldom anything more complicated than a smo or 
round depressions (‘cup marks') sometimes surrounded by ntip pnJduced oy 
pecking toe surface of the stone, and no ttne knows whether these are merely 
a kind of anci^t doodle or wbeiiier they have snrPe deeper meaning. 

This brings us to the question of designs on the siofie 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages generally. Thfi^ ora quite 
parts of Western Europe nnd in Brittany in particular. It rtiitiines nf 

Stonehenge ctirries. besiidES mafiy mndem t^nj^ons. the _ 

fiat axes and also of a weapon which may be a Myc^e^-type rap . 
are also oUicr less nbviotis designs. luid ihere can be hnic 7 „ 

helonc to the Bronze Age. Other 

and the outlines ^ human fcci pr«lucicd oy the method ha y 

been recognised on a stone slab taken from a Mcnciip bartow. 

Chevron and other designs have now been found on 
buri^ chambers, notably at Barclodiad yf Gswres w ^ 
cloubtedly more rernain la be found. The ctir^ilicms whi^ use of 

chambets are dilBcuIf for this kind of ol^ivatidn, but the 
liBhiing can often bring out detarls quite invisible to nwijue 

applies to stones in the full light of day where experiments wjth oWique 
lignilDg at night may bring out incised featured 
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The followiiig may be omsulted: — 

T. G. E, PowiiL and G. E. Usniel : Bordodiiid y Oawrei, Uverpafll, 1956 
I*. HmfTwctt; ExcftVMlioni mi Four RniKij, C®. hl^U). F.UA,^ 1956-37. Ivtii* 
m-277, 

S, Pdooctit: ^Jea. Culturci of the iTritiih IiIh, 119-226, 

f Rncsmi Cnp msirki on the Stone Circkt wid Staiadlop Stonei of Abcrdcfnihire itid 
ptLTt of flanRihifi!:, ?SAJ&, lit, 1917 18. Sfi-JlI. 
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TUMULI 

(ROUND BARROWS AND CAIRNS) 

Geiierai 

Round burial moundst whether made erf earth or piles of stones, arc the 
ednunonest objecis of antiqtiity rael with in the field- They arc coiled by 
differeot names in difTerent parts of ibe country .. * barrow. low. howe, caim. 
cam* camedd, temp. loot, barp, etc- The great majcimy of tbem belongs to the 
Bronze Age (2,000 to 500 B.C. approx.), but mound buriEil uoatinued to be 
practised in Sotithem Britain in Iron Age, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon times, 
ft ooJy ceased with the coming of Chnstiemity, 

The farmer practice ol the Ordnance Survey, still visible an sottie of the 
uiirevised map^at was to describe alt round mounds of earth or cajms of stone 
as tumuli, whether they were known^ or only presumesd, to be covering a grave. 
Today the icrra tumulus is reserved for those eitrfhert mounds cither known or 

E resumed to be covering burials, FcTrnciiy a cli^ of lai]ger mounds, now 
nown to belong to early medkvai castles also received this nniDe in cfTor (see 
Castle Mounds, p. 121). but now they are dther given their correct tfichnical 
description or are described as -Mound* in the apprapriate type. All piles of 
stones are called cairns whether their funerary characler is known or noL 
but the use of mt "ontiquity" type will mean that the Survey believes it to be 
sepukhraL In some very lofty situatiorts it wtH be obvious that they are not 
graves. Where a mound has a lacaJ name which cleariy indicates the belid 
that it is a burial place the descriptive oame tumulus Is not ndded. 

Burials In round barrows and cairns may be by inhumation of cremation ^ but 
this is a matter which can only be deckled by excavation. 

Experience alone permits the rccogflidon of harrows at sight under difTereni 
conditions of soil and cxiltivatjon. There are. however, a great number which 
are wible on the ground which are not yet record^ on Ordimncc Surv^ 
maps. Their frequent occurrence and relativdy small size have exposed bar rows 
to much destruction for centuries past. There is p/kfence that ^mb^ 
harrows w^ere broken into in Roman and Viking times, and m the MaJM 
Ages the belief, not always unfounded* that they luight coituin treaxu^ M 
to the right to rifle them being granted by the Crown. A religiDUS mouve kd 
the mocSs of St. Albans to open the now vanished Hills of the Banncis ^ 
Redbouruc in i-lertfordshire in a search for relics of ^ AmpbibaJus, Uk 
companion martyr of Sl Alban. They considered thal they were spc^sauh 
bui ibcy pmbably only di&iufbed wme AngloSaxoii grav» Unabasli^ 
treasure hunting continued in the Ibth and t7lh ccnlunp when oiw of ^e 
active practitioners wai the alchemist. John De^ and thw ^rdid 
was gradually replaced by genuine antiquarian curiosity which w^ 
less disastrous in its diccts. It is impossible to say how many barrows h^ been 
dug by 1^ in ilw country at latge. but few Anglo-Saxon 
seem to have escat^ the attentions erf Douglas and Fawcett by that time- A 
veritable barrow-digging craze set in during the early 19th jrenti^f and it 
only began to gain sciefUific respectability with ihc work of Ctinnin^pa and 
Cofi Hoare in Wiltshire, Wame in Dorset, ihe Batemans in Dcfb^hire 
Staffonlshire. GreenwdI all over the ommliy, and Monimer m East Yorltshjre, 
John Thumom was the first to put the study of baiiuws on a Mund baiia 
by his iiionpgTaph published in Vol, rfJ of Arcf^dttgm 
followed in IS77 by the publication of Canon Greeowcirs Barrows 

which ts the record of very extensive digging in n^y parts of county* out 
exasperating in its failure to give accurate locations of many ot im torfws 
dug. Of to supply any plans or sections (rf ibc wora dt^ J. K. Morttmer s 
work in East yarkshirc. published later in li9Q5, provides us with a much 
better documentatkm of work in an Lrapoiunt ar& 
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riie standard of car« in ^cavadon, observation, and pubiicaiion liiteadil) 
fose^ but much of this work leaves us usJdng quesdons which can m longer be 
answered. Today the Lediniqtie of faajtow dicing is highly rehnedp and as a 
result many internal and external details of constmetioa nave come to Ughl 
which bear on the rituals practised at tiie time of buriaJ and on the beliefs of 
the Lime. 

The subject of round barrows is so laiE® diat it must be treated summiirity^ 
and this can be done 'with the greater safety because of the reoent publication 
of P. Ashbee^s ‘The Bronze Age Round Barrow in Britain^ which deals 
oomprehensivety with the subject. The obscr^aiion and interpretation of the 
structure and codtetils of mund barrows is the province of the excavator^ and 
the field worker is only concerned with their outward appearance and the 
means of rKognislng them. They are often in very reduced ciixum!5tance& Tn 
chalk and stone countries where barrows have escaped the atteu Lions of casual 
diggers and the ploUgb the original form may be largely preserved, but on 
clay and sandy soils the ordinary processes of time and erosion have often 
combined to change them very mudb. TTic building of large numbers of stone 
wails in Derbyshire and elsewhere in coimection with land enclosiino has 
destroyed many which were pulled to pieces as handy sources of materials 
and variancs of this tale of desmucUon could be multiplied. 

The total number of round barrows which has existed in Britain is difficult 
to deLermlne; but it must have been in excess of 2CliOOO. Field workei^ wih 
always be ccnccmcd with the external forms of barrows and cairns. Only 
excavation can give certain knowledge of the phase ii[ the Bronze Age to 
which most of them belong. The great round barrow known os Duggleby 
Howe in East Yorkshim is an example which is deftnitdy kiiowo to beloag to 
the Secondary Neolithic culture ana so may hark back into the 3rd miUen- 
oium B.Ci There are others which bcloEig to this pbese, but consideml on 
form alone there are three classes into which round barrows fall. 

1. bow] barrows 
Z bermed harrows 
3. pond and saucer barrows. 

These will be dealt with in lum. 

Types vf round barraws 

L Bowt, Bakrows. This class is widespread all over the country. As its 
name suggests, it has the form of an inverted and it can be found with 
or without a ditch and, less commonlyf with a slight bank round the outer edge 
of the ditch- It is Importanl to note that there is no space between the edge of 
the barrow and the ditch+ the curve of its pro^e sweeping down without in- 
lerrupiion from the top of the bsirrow to the bottom of the ditch. It is not 
difficult for the ditch of a bowl barrow to be completely filled up when the 
barrow is in bad condition, riddled with rabbits* or Otherwise degraded^ oed 
sometimes nothing but excavation will settle (he point whether n ditch is really 
present. 

2. BiiRMEp Bxkrows. Here there are three distinct forms, bell barrows^ disc 
barrows^ and an inlcrmediate form knowji as a bell-disc barrow. 

The essential point with these three types of barrow Is that, while die mound 
^ vary n good deal in s™ and is not obviously ddferent from that of bowl 
barrows, there is a considerable belt of land left betwetm the skirt of the 
mound and the inner edge of the ditch which invariably surrouniis iL This is 
l^own as a berm. In the case of the bell barrow the ditch has no nuter bank, 
but in the otber two types an outer bank to the ditch is a tnarked featufCL 

Disc barrowf are very dls^tinctive objects. The central mound or niouitcis 
(for tbcie can te more than one) are quite slight, and might almost escape 
aitrnttpR were it not for the wide surrounding berm and tlic ditch with its 
external bank- They form striklog objects on air-photc^phs. 
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ikU-disc burrows ure u which li® half way Ixlvt^n the bdl and tJw 
disc barrow in dial Lhc central oiomid h only of moderate nor ihe mere 
Sicap of il« disc barrow, but also far less than ibe large mound ci the bdl 
barrow. It also has a wide benn wiih surromiding bank and dildL 

3, TOSD AND Sauctr Barhows. These are rdaiivdy uncommon and eoa- 
tined to the chidk areas of the soutk The pond barrow appears as a reguUr 
ctTCuLar shallow depressjon^ anything from 30 lo 120 feet in diameter 
surrounded by a small bank- Saucer barrows are very flat moiuids betwm 60 
•md 90 feet in diameter with no benu and stirmuntled by a ditch with an 
external bank. 

It would be possible to say a great deal about the cullurnl affinili® of these 
different tyres of Brorac Age barrow, but for this the reader must be referred 
Eo the Askbee book. In any case there ire a great many slight vanatioiK m 
their form, some deliberate. AvailBblc: materials exert some degree of coniml 
here, and far more aberrant forms will be found in the HighJand ^oi^ for l^s 
reasoiL There can also be much vaiialion in size. Round barrows still standjug 
20 fact high occur* with pmportioruale diameters, but the normal original 
height was more often S to 10 fecL 

While on the subject of si2e it is necessary to meniion a cdebraicd mo^* 
Silbuiy HiH. which stands by the side of the Biith road to the south of Avebury 
in Wiltshire. This is a gigantic mound, largely ardlktal thot^ it owes some¬ 
thing of its hei^t EO scarping, and no satisfactory solution of its ^ or pur¬ 
pose has ever been found* but it is almost certainly pm-Ronjan and its new¬ 
ness to the great sucred site of Avebury suggests that it t* a pent of lhai 
complex. 


The distribiitiM of round barrows 

No attempt can be made here to give a detailed aKouiU of tbdr distribuu'on 
round the country* There are very few areas where they do not <^ur. but 
Ehev show a marked preference In r higher ground and Eend to nvoia day lands. 
They occur in large numbers on moonafids and the frequency o' tteir prescn^ 
4jti lhc drier liindft of the south is notorious. While some barrows art sited ngm 
on the summits of rid“® and hills at relatively great heights it been 
that many are placed along lower ridges which give ^ fmse nona:cifi mea 
when setn from below. But while this rdativdy high siting is o^mon it 
must not be supposed that they do not occitr on low ground als^Oiir atlcn- 
don has been drawn to those on higher sites beaiuse they have a betto chance 
of survival thenci but air-phoingraphy has shown that mtiltitud® of bamjw 
rings ooenr on gravel terraces by nvers, and them are hii^ swarms of tne» 
by the Middle Thuincs and in the Lower Wclliifwi y^^y- Nt^r^ 

Ehcm snperficialiy because they have b«n flattened by the plough long 
but their buried ditch® survive* and botli theyp and somettmes the OTtrai 
grave nr turf mound, ^ippear cleaHy as crop marts at ike ngjit nine ol y^ 
There oJe quite a number on the veiigcs of the Fcnland, most of tiicm siieo 
on griiveL but ofSen only a few feet above sea Icvd. 

There has been much speculation about the telatianship of BronzeAgE 
borrows to the habilatkiiis nf those btiried in thctrii and the more so pecause 
any trace of such sites is hard to find. It would seem obvious that the low- 
lying examples, at least, cannot be far from dwelling places, um n is ^ 
interesting point that in the case of some mooriand rarroww* pwleo uem* 
miaations made on the oM ground surfaces buried under them have sbewn 
that cultivated land was not mr away at the time of their conslmctjon. 

Il is notable but not surprising that barrows lend to OKtir in groops. Sotec 
limes they sumd in line, and sometimes they occur m nodcittf swunm 
Some of the best eaamptes of line formations can be seen 
wb^ lhc NormaDtoQ Down, Winterbounw Stoke. Cumis* and Rodcsiane 
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gUDups ail ihh fcalufie very slrongiy^ but there are similM dignni^ntfi 

mueb further north, a good ease being the Bully Hills at Tathwdl in Lincoln¬ 
shire. Olhtrs are grouped* but whether in lines or ^ups it is reasonable te 
suppose that these are ihe burial places of single families and their connecdona. 

It is notable liow barrows congre^te TOund ‘hengd sites. The greatet con- 
centra tion in Britain is to be found in rdatJon to Stunehenge, but each of the 
other important sites of this kind has its satdJite barrows. A northern example 
is the group of barrows assodaied with the ThomborauEh Circles in the Wic 
of York. 

Cairn circles have already been mentioned above in the section on Stone 
Circles, and held workers should be on their guard against mistaking the 
forreer retaining kerb erf a round cairn for a stone circle. The existence of 
retaining walk at the edge of barrows is something which can usually only be 
shown excavation, and will depend on the available local tnateriol. In the 
ColswoldSp at least, this retaining wall was not visible when the barrow was 
completed^ but was masked by a revetment which curried the original barrow 
pnolile to the ground in an unbroken curve. 

In various upland r^ans of the north of England there are large grotipi 
of small mounds or cairns, undoubtedly artifidal in origin, which are probably 
tumuli, but excavation has thrown no clear light on their age and cnaracter. 
The setting in which they are found makes it unlikely that they are stone 
deanmec heaps associated with early cultivation. The best known of these 
poups is on Daoby Rigg overlooking the valley of the Esk from the south a 
fw miles inland from Whtlbyi there arc many mon; elsewhere on the North 
Voric Moors and in the Lake District They probably contained burials which 
have compkrdy destroyed by the action of arid soil. One of a group 
recmtly excavated near SheAleld has yielded a stone axe. The backgrpuna 
against which they occur in North Yorkshire suggests that they may belong (0 
the Ule Bromm Age. Similar examples occur in Wales* (But see Unchambe^ed 
Catnis, p. 51, and Caimficlds, p. 52). 

It is usual for tumuli to be built mainly of the material which comes from 
a suiTounding ditchg but those which have no dilches are built of surface 
scrapings, piled turf, or gathered stones. Excavation shows many variant 
practices of constructlunal detoi] with which we are not concerned as they 
cannot be appreciated without digging, but it is worth noting that it is commua 
for the burial to be covered by on inner mound of turf or darker soil. The 
barrow is completed by tlirowtng up the product of ditch dit^ing, and when 
the whole structure has been r^ucKi and ploughed over the centraJ dark 
patch often shtjws dearly. There is usually a strong pr^umplion that a mound 
IS a bqiiTow when there is no pit nearby fmm which its materials could have 
been got. 

barrows are often beiween three and four thousand years 
old It follows that they will have suffered much from lime. While a number 
of very obvious and relatively undamaged barrows may still remain to be 
found It would be idle to pretend that the chief field of discovery is not now 
the det^jon of almost completely oblltciared examples, or ones wliich can 
only be up <sisi1y with the aid of ait-photography, Thou^ most easily 

r^giusra when standing on open unploughtd ground like the Wiluhirc 
Downs* barrgws also occur on land that has long been cultlvatedr They can 
be iwomsed bv slight sellings In the ground and by differences in the 
rolour of the soil. In districts of oolite fonnatzon like the Cntswolds th^ ore 
often indicated by the presence of a large quantity of slale-like slabs of no 
great size ass^iuted with a mound. Care must be taken to distinguish such 
signs from oW surface quarries which may have been ploughed over^ Quarries 
may be recognised by the presence of many stony patches ttsgetber, and by 
the presenec of deprrssjori$ as wed as clevationSr In general where quarrying 
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taken pliice Ihe depres^itins nin more nuioemus thsm the devatian^- Iji 
E my kind of country the presence of a pit close to n mouad, and of the tame 
size* U generally sufficient evidence that the moimd in question is not a bairow. 
It is more Likely to be ihe niatedals thrown up in tnaking a pond, rtow dis¬ 
used Eind dry. or irial diggiiigs for industrial purposes. 

The buhed ditch of a barrow wOl often show up very dearly in a growing 
crop when observed an the ground. This kind of observalion was recorded ai 
least two hundred years ago^ and has been commoidy made, if not uodet- 
itood* by country dwellers tiinc out of mind. In chalk countries barrows which 
have consisted niainfy of this material and have been levdJed make a large 
whitish smear across the part of the field whciie they have stood. This will 
be specially apparent in winter. 

£#ic/£jW crefTturkm ceffie/mVr 

This term is applied to a class of small monument found widely in upland 
parts of Great Britain, and the full cxicnl of its spread has not yet been fully 
Lietermined. "Burial circles" might be as good a name, but the essential thing 
is that it Ls an endosed area containing cTciiiatiDns which may or may not be 
placed in urns. The surround is a low unbroken bank of earth or rubble which 
IS someliiTics garnished with a certiun number of stones set up^ht which can 
give the effect of a small stone circle. This is to be distinguiihisd from the 
remains of the kerb formerly surrounding and supponirtg a barrow or caSm, 
Where nibble predominates in the surroimd the whole might be called a ring 
cairiu In any case the prince of cremations can only be shown by excavatiocL 

These sites occur on high ground in Wales generally and a good example 
k the group of drdcs on (he moor of Cefn Coch overlooking Pennisnmawr. 
These are various, the largest and most obvious* known as the Dmkls Circle, 
^ing eighty feet in diameter and set with a number of upright stems, t^er 
examples arts knows on Stanton Moor and cLsewhem m perbyshire 
knowledge of them in Scothmd. k due to the work C3f the Scottish Commission. 
They have been foimd in parts erf Oydesdale* Tweeddale and Peeblesshire 
wherever the survival of ancient undisturbed pasiure has favoured I tor 
preservation. The typical form consists of a circular embanked area vaivu^ 
between twenty and a hundred feet in diameter. The siirroundiiw bank is 
normally low and about ten feel wide, and its general appeajance hw le^o 
mistaken identifications as hut sites or sheep folds, depending on stie, 
interior of most examples is featureless but mere are two variations from the 
normal, one in which there is an inconspicuous mound at or near tto eenti^ 
and Bnother in which a shallow groove runs all round the flaltmed crest c« 
the law surrounding bank. These little ring-works contain ersnation pits 
or without urns arnJ the present view of their dating suggests the period l-5w0“ 
1,000 B.C.. well in the Bronze Age. Cultlvudon destroys them ^ as llm 
have no ditch it is doubtful if they will be pkked up easily, on oir-photographs. 

fron Age ixirraws 

'Hie distribution of barrows known to belong to the Iron ^e inducte 
isolated examples in Hampshire, Cornwall and nesar Bri^oh bul roc main 
grouping Ls at present in E^i Yorkshire. The b^ example ts tto ouitmtna 
group of small burial mounds called the Danes Graves near DnftoM, and 
there are others in the same area at Arras and Hesslcskcw, Among iheiii 
*omc examples of chariot burials, of perhaps more correctly, cart burials ua 
which the dismantled parts of a wheeled vehicle have b^ 
body* and the firtding of another example at Thomham in west MoftofR, 
taken along with one in Lincoinshire, hai extended ibeir di^tnbuuon to mduce 
most of Ea^em Engla^ from the North York Moors to Norfolk, 

So far Iron Age burials have nut been found in Urge numben in Britain 
idthough it is in the latter part of this period liiat the popuhuioo must have 
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rcddiol its prciiisLoru: njajdimim. When inbiimatioiis found ibty aic ofu^ 
aceoiDpaiiied rich grave goods like those fomd at Birdlip on ihc cdi^e ot 
ihe Couwold cscarpirient ovedooklng Gloucester. Thougb enclosed in cists 
these do not appear to have been covered by barrows, and the saute is tme of 
the late Belgic ciediaiiod cemeteries found ut AyJesfofd and SwarUng in Keac 
In ibc absicnec of any surface intlicationis the field worker can tin notfaJiig Eo 
proiDote the discovery of such burials, but it is great irnporiance that all 
instances should be carefully studied and recorded. 

The onJv certain Late Iron Age example of a burial in a barrow seems to be 
the remar^ble intermeni found in the Le^tden tuinulus to the west at Col- 
chesEer in Essex, This was the rkh burki by cremation of n lending man who 
was in a tributai^' rdationship with the Roman Empire before the Cbudian 
coDquc::st« as varinus slgpificoni objects buried with him show. He may have 
been Cimobelinus, the most powerful king in pre-Roman Britain. The finds 
from this barrow can now be seen at the CasUe Museum in Colchester. 


Ro/mj/t borrows 


The Lexdeo barrow may be an anticipation of the burrows of full Romaa 
and content which have been recagitkcd in many parts of England. Thdr 
distiibution was formerly thought to be confined to the east and south of the 
coun^,^ but recent work has shown that they may occur as far rrarth as 
Hadrian^s Wall and m far west as South Wales. The most northerly pertain 
occurrence is at RisehoLme outside Lincoln. 

The distinctive feature of the Raman borrow is its rdativdy large size and 
Its high, almost conical, profile which, in wdi-preserved examples:, often show's 
a slightly llattcn^ top which, is thought to have carried some kind of stone or 
wc^cn monimienL, though no certain sign of one has ever bt^^n found in 
Britain. The siting of Roman barrows tends to fuflow contemporary burial 
custom in often being dose to. or on the verge ol* Roman roads; the presence 
of such barrows has occasionally acted as a clue Eo a line Of rood hitherlo 
undiscovered. But some of them ore close to known Roman viUas and may ^ 
regarded as ihe burial places of a iand-owning family^ Sometimes they have 
a more ^prehlstaric" type of location as at Hoi borough m Kent or on Limlow 
Hill in Hcrtfordsliirc^ but in the fitst case the Bilgritn^s Way is not far olf in 
full %iew and at Limlow the jiitc looks down from a distance of three quarters 
^ a mile at the LitLington villa from which its dead alntost certainly came 
Perhaps the most Jmposmg group which survives is that known as the Bartlow 
Hills in North-west Essex, but those who go to see thetn are wamed that 
iheir present form and profile were restored by Richard Neville in 1B40, The 
contents of Roman barrows are very distinctive. They are ptairily Rorrym and 
^otneUmes the burial is in a bricfc-buill chamber as at Rotigham in Suffolk 

Anglo'Saxofi harrows 

The exEGterice of barrows bdonglng to Anglo-Saxon Umcg and people ho^ 
been cnenhoned above ond they will be dealt with in the section bdov 
covering post-Roimm ajitiquttks. (See p, 99). 


The following books and artidcst may be consulted: ~ 

loftN Tiiuknah: On Andcnl Bhtiib harrows, np^cklly ihait cf WIltsEiire 4tnd 
coiintiet, pan it, Round Barrows. Arch,, Ifttl. sliiL 2 ^ 5 - 551 - 
T Gemoe RoiJLiiifTW: Britjjih bamswi, Oxford EST? 

J, R. MoflnMEit: Forty VeM^BcKarchca In HnUia mi 4 Sason htiilal mptindt in Et« 
YorkirnrcT London, 1 ^ 50 . 

WiluaM €. BcjfcLASEi h^nbk CertiubLir, Lcndnnt 1 B 72 - 

jEwnr : Gr*iVB mouiKli und iheir robi^nti. Lundon. 1*70. 
lHO«^ Ycarr Dij^nu in Celtic and Sa.uti Gr^vc Hi 111 in thp Munuci 
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Ifttchmihicred c^rns 

A chmbcr implies a slmcture to which there can be accm and cairus 
without fhis feat tire arc comiiKJii In regitjns where stone is plent^til. 
that they will gentrully be found in the inore uplaiid areas Ch ine North and 
West and they are lire ctiuivaknf of the mainly earthen barrow or TtmiuJus * 

Scotland is the classic region for ctums in Bfitiiin. Their distribulioci Mltrwi 
ibe pattern of seiUeroent imposed on the pnmnive life of the cotmiry by its 
deeply indented coaistlme, nutnfiTous Islands, and tmcis of c^untam 
0%'er much of the country the more favourable pounds are thinly scaitcrKi- 
aiodiiians for seltlcnicnt wem beiter in the east and south, but the chara^^ 
of the country often dictated the scltlcmcnt of early pmam in isolated potchp 
erf coirntry where ihdr tnofluments were tiable from this very isolation to 
develop locally vajiant forms, A faithful ircatmenl of aH these peciilianlies is 
beyond the scope of this work and from the ftcid point of view unchomlwred 
Cairns do not differ very much in esterrud appeanmee except m six^ aucb 
cairns can be very Large, exceeding 100 feet in dnifncter and twenty fert m 
height, but these are cxceptkinEil and many which are known to have aistw 
have long bem destroyed. Today most of tlie survivofs are so Uaf]ge. in 
a ^ony cDimtty a cairn can be put ingetlier quic^y when there are 
wilhdg hands amJ it just as swiftly be demolished in irore rMnt times 

when It ot^tnicts c^tivmbon or when its materinls are required for buudmg- 
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The burials under ibesc caims are usually by LnhumatioE, but there 
cmmtioii Mso. Box-like cists made to conuiin the dead are commtifl undci 
oaimss They arc covered by cap-stones, sometimes of great size, and can be 
cut In ibe solid rock or made from slabs of stone set on edge in the ground. 
Mcfii are well Lnio the old giouiid surface, but this is not invariable. 

The finding of cists containing Bronze Age burials while ploughitig Is a 
common thtag in Scotland, usuaUy tbrou^ ^ displacement of a cap^stone. 
and It is reasonable to suppose that a propoitton, if not all» of these were once 
covered by caims. It is unusual to find more than one cist under a calm, 
but this does occur. Burial cairns do not nomudly have suirounding ditche$ 
so that this feature, which so often betrays the former existence of a destcoy«J 
barrow in the South* will not help in siting a calm which has been completely 
removed. C^ls vary in size; some being large enough to contain fully extended 
burials while others are smaller and accommodate them in the ernuched 
attitude or as cremaiions. 

The small cairns which can often be fonnd in groups are usually regarded in 
the first instance as being dearance heaps connect^ with early estivation. 
Sometimes the general circumstances of the she make this obvious* but in a 
large area between the Highlands of Scotland and the Tviic^ at least* we must 
be prepared to neco^nise a small type of burial caiitt which occurs in groupi 
and can easily be nnstakcii for stone clearances, The distinctive feature of tlm 
type is its neatness and regularity when compared with the more casual forms 
assumed by dcarance heaps. The dianieEer of these little aums varies between 
ten and twenty feet and a recent excavation by the Sottish Ccunmission in 
Peeblesshire h^ shown that the one examined covered a cremation scattered 
on the old gtoimd surface under ilie cairn while it was also surrounded by a 
narrow* deep ditch carcTully filled with rammed rubble so that it gave no agn 
of its existence on the surface. Another example has been examined m 
Narthumberiand with the same result and material was found which dated the 
deposit to about 200 B.C- The finds add another complication to the 
archarology of the northern moorlands, and all groups of jgmflTI cairns will have 
to be looked at critically before they can be explained as due to stone 
clearance. 

Cairns have been erected in large numbers at all times for many purposes 
other thM burial. Examples are ihe summit caims on hilix and boundary 
marks. Some commemorate forgotten events and in Scotland it ivas an old 
emtom to set them up in placo alopg the hill tracks where corpses r^ted cm 
thor way to burial. 

This makes the positive identification of burial caims an uncertain busLcit^ 
withdt^ excavation, and it will be rare to find a genuinely ancient cairn in good 
condition. It is liable to have been known as an antiquity centuries ago and 
to have been pulled about in the search for treasure. The siting of a c^ra will 
(rften suggest that it was not built to meet any relatively modem need, and 
the existence of a kerb, or signs of a cist, or even unusu^y large stones in its 
make-up, can all be dues to a gaiuine huiial cairn. l,xxaJ tradition will also 
help to sort out the ancient cairas from the new. 

Cafmfields 

The previous section on caims shown that U is no longer possible lo 
^nnss dj dialers of small ^ms in upland regions as l^ng stone clearance 
b^ps. But subject to the existence of the small burial calm, recognisable by 
the n^tn^ and regularity of its form, there can be little doubt that the 
tnajonty of these caimfidds are relics of early cultivation They are fbund 
at medium heights up to about 1,000 feet above sea level in Wales. Cumbria, 
me PcnniiiM, the North York Mnors^ NoTthumberland and In many parts of 
Scotland. Clearance heaps can vary a good deal in s tzji and show no reguJarit)' 
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of size or plan. WMle some; oa open ground otheji^ are piled on cHiicrops 
of Took whkh are particuilar^y oopvenieoi as places for disposmg of luiwant^ 
stones. This tnay only be apparent if they are ptiUiid to pieces but in such cas® 
they tend to lusiiine the DutHne erf the outcrop one! can bo very ir^iikr in 
pi^ TTic ground cm which they siand ii often very poof» bul IL is usually 
capable of subsistence cultivatioa and was probably more so under more 
favourable dimatic condidons. A carcfiLl search wiD often show assqciatnd 
hut sites and even field boundaries in the form of long rickla erf stones. The 
dose setting of some of these heaps si^ests that no nonnal plough cultivation 
was concerned but only work with the hoe- 

The age of any caimfidd is uncertain* but that some o( them are prehistofic 
can be i^erred from the habiuiiotu with whkh they are assodated; although 
the object of these stone heaps is to deaf grotitid ioi cultivatkui burial c^ts 
arc sometimes found contrived in them as secondary features. These arc fairly 
convinciiig testimony of great age. In any case ih^ are unlikely to be vc^ 
recent because with the devdopment of oettcr agricultural metbodSp even in 
the absence of a irairtion plough, cultivadon plots have tended to assume more 
regular shapes and deared stones to be regulariy piled as in the ^consumption 
dykes" of Aberdeenshire, Moorland fires can impiove our knowledge of 
uadcot conditions. It is difficult to make any assessment of the purpose rrf a 
group of small calms when it is pmcikally buried by mooriand plants and 
peat, hut after a fire k is sometiiDes plain that there aie slone-froe plots 
among the heaps* and these can be furdier deftned as fcumci' cultivatTPus by 
fines of gathered stones round their edges which wi^ invisible before. 

See: — 

ANai^a Giuqah: Catrnfieldi. F.SA5.H ic, 7-13 
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ANCIENT DWELLING PLACES AND OTHER 
INDICATIONS OF PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

These are one of die princtpal concems of the field arehxolqgls^ md Lhe 
j^ucccss with which they have been idcntiiicd so fiir varies a go^ deal wii 
different periods and areas. It is proposed to deal with this subject hrst a$ it 
mainly affects England and Wales and later to give special eonsIdcmUon to the 
peculiar featunss of local life in Scotland during the Iron Age, Refercaoe has 
already been made in the PalcccIiLhic mu! MesoUthic sections to the carikst 
renns of dwelling places known in Britain; defended sites and the traces d 
agriculture, which are tbem^lves eloquent of setUed Ufe, will be treated 
separately later. Other kinds of settleiticnt between the Neolithic period and 
the Roman Conquest will now be considered^ 

Today many more easily visible traces of prehistoric settleoients and 
dwellings of various fcinda survive in the Highland zcni! ihan in the lower 
lands of the MkllELnds, Souths and East The reasons for this are sdf-evidcnt 
Stone entcre lately into their construction even tn their most primitive form; 
they are often m outlmg districts free from modent mterfcrence and, uiiliai 
deliberately destroyed, can in some measure survive indefinttcly as visible 
surface features. In lowland areas wood and other perishable materials wm 
nsed, and any structufea, great or small, made of these vanish leaving no easily 
recognisable trace. Their details can only be got by excavation. 

Caves as dwelim^s 

Caves arc seldom comfortable places^ but as they are liable to liavc been 
used os casual sbeiter at any time from the PalBtolitliic down to the present 
day they must be mentioned. At one end of the range of their occupation i$ 
the primitive hunter and food-gatherer and at the other the sheep-stealer 
goi^ in fear of transportation or hafiging. In between come all sorts nf 
fugitives and vague folk Living on the edge of the society of their tlme^ Thar, 
while the usual finds in habitable caves tend to be poor and scrappy, things of 
real importance can turn up* witness the hoard of bronze obtects found in thfi 
Heathery Bum Cave fnow quarried away) in Co, Durhjim. When people take 
r^uge in caves they tmy bring thdr treasures with them, but In general the 
chief contribulion whicli caves can make to archxolo^y in Britain is in the 
Upper Faheolilluc phase when they serve to localise and ctmeentrate traces of 
the folk of that period which can only be found by mere chance on open sjl^ 

Tine Ne&tirksc peiitid 

Sites attributable to the difTcrenl Ncolithtc cultures are spread over ihc whole 
fsics. They have their regional variations, but there are few 
habitable areas where something of this period has not been found and it 
clear that NeoUthre folk made much use of ccmniuiiication by sea. We knovf 
that this phase lasted tor at least two thousand years and pcrasibly longer To 
coyer this great stretch uf time there is little in the way of visible remains with 
a domeshe ^ntext if we except the enigmatic ‘eaiiseway^ camps\ Objects are 
found which belong to the everyday Life of the period but they do not tell 
us anyming annul the kind of dwellings: lived in oy Neolithic people. This h 
in mark^ contrast to the field evidsicc from the Continent where much 
knenvn about wooden honses beiunging to this period, often large grouped 
in ooiiSidenible viUagesH o- cr 

require some exnlanatioii. It is now recognised that on the chalk IiukB 
of Bntain which certainly carri^ their fair share ctf people in Neolithic litHscs* 
^tu^ solution processes working through rain and weather over tlie period 
of about f^r or five thousand years down to the present day have lowered 
^ general level of the surface of the cLialk suffidctiily to affect this problem. 
Thus po,st holes and other featuips of dwellings which were contrived in 
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surfilcc of the clmlk it cxijitcd in N^liihig Llincia arc now ^in Xht air^ and the 
mo^ ihai can survive Is some occupatlan rubbish. Post holes sealed under 
barrows and earthworks havci on the coalraiy^ lieen protected from this 
Cfp&ion by the averlying mass of upcast To survive withom such protcctiop 
a post hole would have originally to be large and deep and even (hen would 
cotiic to us in mirch tnincaled form. 

Autiieniii: hnds of Neolithic housi^ in Britain are few. On HoJdon Hill, 
south-west of Exeter, the site of a light timher building measuring about 20 
feel by 35 feet in plan has been founds and at Ocgyr Bkiia* nerar Sl David's In 
Pembrokeafiirc^ there is another rectangular structure of about the same size. 
A group of TOLmd huts outside the defences of the later [rnn Age hill-fort at 
Cam Brea in Corrtwah al^o cantained pottery whkh can safdy be claimed as 
Neolithic. There are s^^ the exceptional sites in the Orkneys of which Skara 
Brae is the b«t example where there ure groups of semj-subtcTmiiean huts 
with connecting tunnels. The building of th™ was made possible by the use 
of a local store which splits into long slabs. The culture of these far Dorlhem 
sites is Secondnjy Neolithic and* owing to the exceptional local conditions, 
their ahsoltile date ts iincertain, lltere Can be long survivals in isolated places. 
All of these sites art of! the chalk and are rektivtly unaffected by erosion. 

On at least seven sites in various parts of England greups of shallow pits 
have been found assodatal with much evidence of Neolithic hahiiation. they 
are both on and off the chalk and the roost fully examined one is at Hutil 
Feu near MiMenhall in Suffolk. The pit^ may have been for storage, though 
they do not seem very adaqtEate, and there is no ociiiiin trace of assoda^ 
structures, or at least of any structtirH which would requife uprights making 
any serious penetretion into the soil. Some burnt daub was fotmd on a site of 
this kind on Risby Warren in Lincoloshire. but this need not have csome from 
iL hut walk In contrast to this poverty there is the evidence about NcoUtbic 
houses which socm to be tmplicd by the mortuary house sites found under 
long barrows, and to a cousiderable extent dictating the form of these monu- 
ments. Long rectangular and even trapezoidal buildings of substantial wooden 
construction like Continental examples of the period seem to be impliaJ* and 
in the e ns g of Nuibaun the house was of very massive oonstruetton. Perhaps 
there may be some social or seasonal factor concerned in the dtscrcpancy 
between these structures and the groups of shallow pits which, on the evidence, 
seem little beUcr than bivouacs. 

At Lough Gtir in Ireland both rectangulur and round bousex have been 
firmly identified as Neolithic and conditions cannot have been very difTcrciu 
in Britain. Here is a problem for the field worker. If we except sEone^built 
Structures In the Higmand zone the only hope of identifying dnrnestic sites 
deliberately is by finding scatters of the right kind i^f pottery and other 
material, and following up by excavation of what seem to be the most hope¬ 
ful sites. Casual finds of this kind are now made quite frequently utkI it is 
the field workcr^s jab to follow them up. 

Th^ Early and Middle Broi^e Age 

Matters are in much the same stale during this penod and for the same 
general reasons. With the end of the Neolithic we now enler cm a long stage 
which lasts ri^l down to the Reman conquest tn which all known dwellings 
have n nouod plan and the rectangular buddings mentioned above are mit 
repcated- 

The great company of round barrows implying population and the frequ^t 
finds of pottery, bronze weapons and tools of hi^ quality bdociging to the 
Bronze Age suggest that Bronze Age dwellings should be often found. So 
far they have been very elusive. A search through the recordi wiU show many 
signs of local settled life of a kind* but never in associatton with anything much 
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more impresiivc than open hearths and rubbish pits^ in tne Neolithic theft 
is the same control ^vith the Continent, The hotiacs are not absent for the laii 
of the wood-working tools and the skiU with which to build ibeai. TTiosc wtm 
made the timber causeways belonging to this period which have been found in 
the Somerset Fens and East Anglia did not live in the open air. 

In Wessex the relative briUiancie of the culture of these responsible for the 
final constmctiomLl p^se at Stonehenge is shown by the rich contents of their 
graves, but we have no real idea of precisely where and how they lived, la 
this dilemma the recipe for the field worker is the same as that for the finding of 
NeoUlhic houses. Perhaps some of the Wessex sJtes are also a total loss through 
erosion, but the careful noting of the ooenrrenoe of dome^tJC rubbish diould 
ultimately provide the due- Them is much more to Great Britain than Wessex 
and these cullnres wene country-wide. 

T/ie iMie Bro^e 

As we come into the earlier part of the last millennium B.C. tlie question 
of dwelling sites becomes less dlfhcult and^ apart from casual finds^ there are 
three types which can be assignei to this pha^. 

L AgHcdturaJ sites. 

2- Pile dwellings and anajogous structures in waterlogg^l situationS- 
Hat sctllemenls in the South-west 

Agricultari^ sites 

TTere is conclusive evidence which need not be rehearsed here that the 
cultivation of food crops was practised in Britain in Neolithic times, but wt 
cairnm point to any areas which were certainly under cultivation ihnL Witb 
the Bronze the position improves and the last forty years have brought 
clearly recognisable traces of organised arable farming belonging to the period. 
Fuller details of this are discussed below fsee p. 141>, Dwellings of ihh 
period which were fartEihoitses have oow been recognis^ in various pla™ 
m the Southp South-west^ and North. There are important sites in Sussex at 
New Bam Down, Flumplon Plain and Itfoid Hill, all id the neighboiuhoDd 
of Brighton and Lewes. Here round homes sd in compounds are associaied 
with systems of small rectangular Reids and the cultur^ background is that of 
the Late Bztinze Age. A similar situation exists on Rocklcy Down north of 
Marlborough and at Sydling St. Nicholas, Dorset, and there mti^ be more 
examples to be found on the chalk, but some of the most dramatic eviden® 
has come from Cwiihian In West Cornwall where, owing to the periodic 
covering of land near the sea by sand blows., it has been possible to detect 
more than one level of ancient ploughing by stripping soil and exposing the 
pattern of plough-marks in underlying sand. The precise range of these rites 
m time is not yet determined, but the oldest arc older thMi the Sussex exampjes 
and may begin at the end of the Early Bronze Age, The huts associated with 
these fields were sub-rectangular and not round and thus may be a locsl 
hang-over from Neolithic practice^ Another example of a probable Lfl^c 
Bronze Age farmstead is at Albury In Surr^ where a recent excavation hJW 
shown round huts of this dale dosdy associated with plough-marks in under¬ 
lying sand which are diher contemponiry with them or slightly older. The 
only surface indic^ion was a scatter pottery, and even this was only thro^ 
up by the buUdozing of topsoil in advance of the extcnsiod of a sand piL 

The mocr$ of North Yorkshire are another area with many traces of cultiva¬ 
tion which go back to the Bronze Age aiid here the huts are alii round- lo 
peat and heaLber-covered area il is the chance occurrence of moor fire* which 
alone can give a dear view of these settlements. Normally Ottie shows but the 
lops of a few large stones and ihc upper parts of small cairns, which may be 
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places pf burial or stone dearance heap, but when the area has been btirnt 
df iJie hulJ and their small stalled fields are at onee nppaitmt 

^tandin^ on the old ponnd surface- 


Pjit^ dwliing.^ armtogoiis structures in waterlogged situations 

fi is cemin that these otist, but it is a reproach ip British archKolDg^^ rhat 
none have been properly excavan^ so that we are ignorani of their plan and 
aeneral arratkgements. It may not cvcci be correct to call them pile dwtlli^s 
for they may. in fact, be moie like enmnogs or artificial islands in which piles 
only play a pan in retaijiing the substructure on which the dwellings were 
placed. Work centering on Hull Museum may soon give us more infomiaUDO. 

Owing to iheir siting in wei and marshy places they do not advertise thdr 
presence and are pnly found when gftmnd is dralnei. TTien they may emerge 
as small islands of hig^r giouiid and cuts made through ibeiri will show the 
underlying mass of brushwood and other material. So for sites of this kind 
have been noted in the valley of the Hull in East Yorkshire, al Brigg on the 
Ancholme in North Lincplnshirt^ and in the meres of East Anglia. Most ^ 
the latter have been drained, tad Barton Mere near Bury Su Edmunds sdll 
contains a sina.l] island which has been the site of Late BrorUe Age finds which 
may be sigruficafit 


The objects from these sites have been chiefly late types of bmnre spear¬ 
heads and swords, but these ate probably only what Ae finders couM 
rscOfiniiie clearly as being ancient and less obvjous maleiinJ may not have 
been collttted. The priscnl time, when so much work is being done in cle^ng 
and re cutting land drmds, is favoLirahle for the reci^tion of sitH whidi. 
apart from actual finds of distinctive objeds, are likely lo^ revest tbemseJv^ 
by the presence of wooden piteSt masses of brushwood. Einimal boncSi ctc- in 
section in the banks of watercourses. 

An example of tWs kind, not foHowaj up by excavation, b a site fouiaHn 
liic bisJ of the Trent at Oifton above Noitiiigliam in 1939. Al^ticm was 
drawn to it when three large dug-out boats and a num^r of fine 
weapons were found by a (iredeer- Before the work was brought to a 
by Ike obstacle of the sunken boats the worfcnjen had al^y brolcOT thi^ 
way through numv oak piles driven into ibe river bed which they ite 

'stiltJc alley’. No doubt part of the sile still remains in the of nyex 
and Ike adjacent meadtjw and we are probably coticcrned with a nvcrsioe 
seiUenient of Ute Bronze Age date. Sites of this kwd are of particular v^ue 
because tkelr damp conditions favour the survival of much o^mc n^r li^ 
doth, leather, wooden objects and basketwoik which are no longer present on 
drier sites. 

Woodwork found in the bed of streams may be of^y ^{n 

iTOi confined to ibe Bronze Age and piles may have belonged o or Jo 

fish weirs which were a coimnon tenure m many 
times. They may idso belong lo ike sites of old mdls, 

may also be liii^ of dams and channels surviving which tell iheir own lalt 


Hut settlements m the Soulh-west 
The gnmite moorlands of Devon and Cornwall 
historic settlement. Dartmoor is the classic 

apply equally to Bodmin Moor. On Dartmoor ibe tel k^ are^ 
pounds, more or less circular endosuies ^ ^nH huis of various 

surrounded by the rernains of a stone nf «rtj, and 

size, chiefly small, with dry-stone walls backed ouladc by jl«iends on 

small stones. Sometimes the stones iM«d are very large. fi^MMucal 

what size of material is easily avaiUye. A 

which is deceptive because the sarroondine wall has been, doubled in moa 
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times. btJi Qthermsc ji is dmracteristic of the type ami the only variation whidi 
ooci^ ts found at pigis Tor where more than one enclosure has bea 
areat^mated into a lame pound of irregular foim These are probably ila 
Qlo«t realisable dwelling places on the moor and they depended on aiifc 
raising and some cultivation. 

jnore numeroLS t^ is the large unendnsod village containinf nuiav 
of the same kind as those found in the pounds. Some of Lte haa 
i^nd free ai^ others are linked together by the wails of encTosures. A enod 
example is at Standon Down 1,300 feet above sea level in Western Dartmoor 
and Rough tor is another on Bodmin Moor. 

rJ3!f j^ii* to the second hut the groups are much smaller 

noirby and practised agriculture 

where none would be attempted today. t 

1 : 1 . 1 !!™-^^'^^^ ilie tigher moors before posi^Rnimn 

l^es (^sist of soiail groups of kiiger huts than those mentioned above, Thrir 
mrntraclion i^one developed with double stone wails filled in widi earth 

“?n m'^eir'^nTiC^ T*''® future can still be sm 

Hammed carefully. Good examples with asso- 

^ = Zenimr, but a warning must be given that the obviotti 
long stop fields at the fim site are of much later date than the huts 

I?*®* wttJcmcnts show that their occupaUoit streichs 

period andTheJ^w but life on the higher moors ends with ihii 

abandoned for lower smuntl in Iron Age and Roman 

I^wIhTt I? climatic dcterioratiqix The upland of Pcnwiih 

HSI. rijSolT’"""- "-f “ 

thal''confin^i^iS.^,iI"“l 2^ somh-wcslcm but xtUeiwfll ia 

£2i£S9 r“'£" 

™ ^ wall which someumes still stands to a height of six fccL There 

terraced S and W 

yard tvoe becii^n "^a ** k'** bili-forts of the area. The court- 

*^nd it l£ra^™ u“‘ to be used in Roman times, 

na tt Dears some resemblance to the wbed-lraiise of Scotland. 

The Iron .dge 

histo^ ^ largest number of identifiable pre- 

^ ^ knowledge of these has much increased in the past 

wa^s faw*ih^Rnl^nn^^ of Wales wm diverted into new 
ttapptnL of Meditepmrwi***'* ^ introduction of many of the minor 

Ste^m^bSt ouSde^K™ ^ ^ disruption of the oM 

^ .Sr’ '*“«'dc tte more outlandish areas the social and^iticaJ rffeefe 

hI,diuSSi^f i;; “ ■*'“ 'I* lifcii o( SCO,- 

™ toS SLr3,k^i,“' ”2'"' “« Fonb^Jyils isibmoi. 

«»t ™ . U • ™ Scottish life has chaiacteii^ ivnes of 

SJ 'JJT crf lif?wrao!^^ «pamtely below.^ ScidiS tK™ 
early Middle Aaes. merged imeosibJy into the 

island WalB®^ ^ immediately is dnefiy concenied with Eng- 




Iron Age dwelling sites an Gtill visible as grqtmd features in nuny pluues 
im the uplands of most of England and Wales, but this does not mean that 
they were still not more prolihc In lowland situations. Air-pbotographs show 
llrem to be widespread and particularly so on the gravel areas of river valleys. 
But little or nothing of these lowland sites appears plainly on the nround. lor 
the goed soil conditions on their sites have ensured that they have been under 
plough ever since, Scnltets of domestic rubbish un the ploughland will reveal 
them, but thij; may have degenerated into small scraps m the process af time 
and became distributed over a laige area so that the original iitKlei from 
which they derive may be hard to recognise. Any details of the invariably 
round hut forms, stor^ pits, land boundaries, etc. can only be got by air- 
photography and excavation, and this may be leas easy to inleiprcl than on 
I lie chalk uplands. 

la times past the Ordnance Survey often described recognisable sites of ^is 
kind as ‘British villages*. They cannot properly be so described today. The 
normal fron Age rural settlement counts of a farm standing in ils oompond 
and surrounded by ils characteristic system of fields which may or not be 
easily traceable Sometimes these farmsteads are irolated. but quite often they 
ate grouped into hamlets containing as many as half a dozm of these units. 
An>'thing like the larger nucleated villages of Anglo-Saxon times tS rare, and 
there is little which could be described as a village by later standards outside 
a number of hiU forts. Their dependence on the latter as local tribal centres 
Laii be deduced when the geographical dbtributiati of the forts b consider^ 

The individual farmstead continued to be the norma] Iron Age dwelling she 
m Southern Brilflin. In the main they seem to have been little affected in 
general design by the Roman conquest even though the inhabitants acquired 
a good deal of portable raateriaJ belonging tn the KDfnan civilisation. Excava¬ 
tion tinder some Roman villas has shown that here and there the more pro- 
»peFDU!s and aristocratic fanners became Romanised and substiruied the build¬ 
up of a villa for the old hut and compound, sometimes on the old she. Much 
more work will have to be done, however, before we have any idea what 
proportion of Roman villas are sited where they are a resull trf this process. 

The brat examples of the larger groupings of huts Bmounting to hamlets can 
he seen in parts of the country where the use of stone in hut-building aid the 
remoteness of their situation has helped their survival, Th^'ocrur ui West¬ 
morland, Northumberland, Cornwall. ^ Wales. Ewe Oose m Weslragrlaud 
is a good example of an essentially native site failnu withm the Roman P^™* 
and Chysauster, the typical Cornish example. h» been exravared and left m 
condition for inspection under the care of the Ministry ot WorlA 

Some few hill forts coniain just enoqgh evidence of extensive perman^ 
iiccupatioii to permit the use of the term 'hill town* but this is a ve^-rriadw 
[tfoi &nd ov^cs its dnubtful list thfi kitcfisst raised in Uiis subject by tne 
excavation of Maiden CasUe in Dorart in the Uiirties, Concentrations of u 
many as a thousand souli in one conrmunily appear to have t™ rare m 
prehistoric Britain. At the close of the period, when the inJtucnce m ll™* 
Bring felt in pobtics and trade, the gathering of folk at some of the HeteJc 
appUa like earlv St. Aibons and Colchester must have bom constdenib^ 
but there Is nothing to be compared with the great contemporary ^pi^ 
□n the Continent like Mont Beuvray (Bibrade) or Manchmg on the Danube 


plain of Bavaria. 

Farmstead sites are easily recognisable on the open downs by the prewnre 
humnxKkv banks and mounds aosdy set Over a siwl am; there may k 
remains of a slight surrounding bank, roughly m pla^ .*^1^ 

evident enlrEince and other low bonks setting off from iL The turf gr^ 
evenly over oil as on the surroundiii^ downlMd and 

.wder and arrangemmiL With a little practa* it is not difficult to dotinguish 
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these aacient sites from old flint diggings and shallow quarries which are ofteBl 
found on the chalk lai^. Such comparatively modem disturbances of thcl 
soil, often made to gel flints for road metal, consist mainly of extensive « hq| |n ^ 
pits which someumes amount to a general towering of the surface over a laiw 
area; the mounds seldom rise above the natural level of the soil* them It 
luually an abandoned working face to be seen and the old dimdn^ [G$i}a;i 
the pr^ni system of land boundaries. On the otlier hand the presence^ t 
potshe^ in the molehills and rabbit scrapes, and of black soil, is a sure siim I’ 
of ancient habitation. With the decline of the rabbit it is less easy to 
A^3Ue^eu omtenal of this kind ihun ft was ttn yeais ago. * ^ 


The folipwmg books and articles may be consulted: — 

Ntounne ptmoo ; 

Wiujjck u. A EVcoltthic lilc at Hatdori.^ P..D.A.E S., ii^ part 4 li'i 36 '- 244 -“*fi 3 t 
Awdrey Wiujj^i Clcayr Boa. Arcb. Caunb., ck mh 

“ Ncolilliie iciaiiinciii on Hazard HUl. TumM. 

^ ^ Hensldsway, rde at 

Wil h tt. LoNowgRTii: Eicavstiuns 11 the KeoLithJe die 
F w P-P-S.. asvi. 1940 , 202 - 24 ; 

lilei, Neltao. 1962 . Nee^ithic itnicturz* m \ 

V^GOT^^CKimr; Slam Br«, a Pictish vi|]„e Orkrev, |.pndeii, | 9 . 1 |. 

J. F. period on Eozion Down, Wintenlow, Souili 

ihhl leldcmeei on Tliomy Down. 


Wiltihirt. P.PA. vii. I 94 J, 114 - 133 . 

‘ «UlcmefU on ItTord HiU, 

t. The Brani* Age fErileewoi at Cwiihiott. 

An;hi»la£y of Cflmtoji]| nmd Scillv, ^7-101 

C. A. «ti!emr„i, on Dirtmoo' the Comiih Moon 

liMKf ACE 

inhabFtol jitc »i All Canningi Cron Fami 


CEUtt^ tosy : yiur Woodbaiy. neer Salisbury. P P5, i*. 308-313 

14 FinU _. 


a' ftiALEHiTnTM of^rawwll and Sciiry, ffer Chyuasrer), 

Cei^l. Jon*?- An T^Clasmnbtitv Ut= Viib| "is"' 

i-M ’’"'"“tod « Woet Brandon, Durham, A.A.. d. 
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»n»c« o^dH^dllng^^ei^ (eneral importuice on the quoulon of the turvivnl ei^ 
R. 3 C. AnuFatM: Womu and weatherioi. Ant,, nKxj, lyjy, 2|9-23J. 


fron Age dwdtings in Scfnland 

tluw^the'&^'il?*Th,-^^ ^ the Iron Age are somewhat more various than 

OIK traritrii-tn nf j 4 ^ islands and the North where, owing to a vreor- 

used. Bill wbfie ii i. ml *e* t impossible where stooe was lae 

this kind their semirw rH«!^fi ** *-*'^ find the colkpsed remains of structures of 

visibly tm 'cnam. bm s^'^turid _dciai! stiU 




>i{^in And again t>n Lhc samf site in vajyitig forms, iliiis archsol ogical rubbish 
picked up on ibeir surface today may have little or no connection wi± that 
Ich by the original builders. 

In the stnilhern pan of Scotland the Royal Coinmiiision on Ancient nad 
Historic Monuments iSwlland) has done much work in eouneclioti with its 
inventofies of RoxburghshirE and Peeblesshire since l'‘>47. Some order and 
understanding has thus been brought into the large number of minor settlement 
sites which occurs in the Lowlands generally, though still mom Js required. 
Work in Northumberland from the LSniveisily of Durham has also shown that 
these Of similar types extend over most of that country, 

There is still o great deal to be done on minor settlements In Scotland. 
They abound in some areas but large subjects tike the rural background of the 
Pkiish kingdom are still nearly a blajik. in the absence of many finds of 
datable material a proper understanding of their distribution, probabje age 
and social function can only come from much field work ttaulling bi the 
recognition of distinctive types, their plotting on distribution maps. etc. 

Hut 

Ancient groups of round but sites occur in many parts of Scoiliiud in cluslers 
wtikli seidom contain more ihad Lwentj^. Tlicir sitir^ at or near lhc 1,000 foot 
pouLour is compambic to tliat of many la Nortb Wn[cs and they arc soiled mes 
prirnrnp n rti off by ttaccs of cullivatjOrt plots^ sloue dearajicc heaps and Unes of 
stnfies marking field divisions. The huts average about thirty in diameter 
and the walls are usually of dry stone conslruction, one wall irwidc one 
outside w ith ibe cavity between filled wilh earth and rubble. There is litde 
Sign of any ititctnal divisions though hearths have been fouiid al or near the 
centre of the huL Finds of datable rubbish arc rare and the high siting of many 
suggests that they may have been occupied wdl before 750 B.C when different 
climatic conditions couM biive favoured settlement at Higher levels than 
normal today. The occasional finding of querns confirms the belief that 
agriculture was practised but Eittk is known about these sites as yet. 

Not all smidJ ring-works are hut sites (sec Enclosed cremation cemeteries, 
p, 49) nor Eutj all appareni stone dfiarance caims ihc real thing. (Sec 
irncbambered caimSp p. 51), 

Palisadeii ettdoisures 

The ne 3 tl class is a type of enclosed site which is being increasingly 
recognised on the ‘dry* moorlands of the Lowlands* the Chryiots 
Northumbertand, ft is generally oval in form and, while some stare! in summit 
silualions, most are on lower slopes, rhe overall dimensions are usually erf the 
order of 100 feet by 200 feet. These sites were surrounded by a single or 
double palisade of dose-set limber. Sometimes tmccs of round huts can be 
scon inside, but they are usually present whether visible or noL Some of the 
sites have been enlarged al least once and the huts rebiulL Tlie fact that 
limber contributed so largely to the security of these homcsicads and smuil 
villages was first noted from the air. At Hayhopc Knowe in Rosburgshirc the 
continuous slots in which palisades had stood were seen on air-pHotograpbn 
These were found to be also quite visible on the ground and were further 
proved by excavatton- A palisade site of this kind appears as a conljnuous 
narrow groove in the soil though nalurally, after sixh a lapse of liirK, it 
take some Inofcing for. SomctiriKS. as at Harebope near Peebles, there is a i™ 
eoiTction type where the site is surrounded by a shallow ditch with sii^t ba^ 
on each lip. This appears to be a feeble ai™gGmefit until it is realised that 
these b^ks contained palisades whose packing stones may still be seen suck¬ 
ing out hcTB and there along the line. 

It is bdievof that these are ibe earliest type of iron Age dcfpided site in 
Sc^and and that their origin may be os caily as 4flO B C. while example, 
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so^inc of ifjcin much last iDto Roimin tiines. Field work alone cannot 

f Wc a complete idea of their distribution because the excavation of normal 
aj]lc and diich earthworks in Southern Scotland has already shown that 
palisades were liable to be superseded by defences of this kind, ft can only 
lecc^nisc those in which a palisade was the only form of defence or where the 
defences of the later reconstruction did not follow the lines of the palisadm 

'Scoopad ^fjcimures' 

These occur mainly in the Border area round the Cbcviotfi but have been 
found elsewhere in the Lowlands, They are usimlly placed along the edge of 
low terraces overlooking streams and are formed by scooping out a consider^ 
able depression opeidng out towards the water This could be mistaken for oa 
abandoned gravel piL The iiitcntion was to make a comparatively sbdtered 
Ifivid area or compound in which one or more raund huts were plaoed. 
Occasionally there are several sites adjaccjil to each other and they are 
separated either by unexcavated ridges of soil or by rubble walls somclitnci 
faced with large boulders. The hut sites may appear as shallow scoops or slight 
stone foundations. The remains of secondary rectangular structures are some¬ 
times found in these enclosures showing their re-use at a later time, 

We are not clear about the age of these sites. Present indications are thal 
they are native homesteads wbiA have their origin within the Roman pedud 
and they may cantinue throi^h secondary occupation well into the Middle 
Ages. 

Unertetas^ pimform refdememj 

During the course of its recent work in the Lowlands the Roval Commissiai 
on j^ymient and Historic Monipicnta (Scotland} has recogni^d another dis- 
bnetive type of iron Age dwelling &jte. This is known as the unenclcs^ plat¬ 
form seultiiient and is quite distinct from the scooped enclosure. The known 
d^tribution of these sites suggests that they may occur in practically all parts 
of the Lowlands and possibly more widely atilL 

They are normally sited on hillsides where they have the appearance of small 
Quarries cut inio the side of the hilL The excavation hn^ a crescentic form ifl 
plan ^ the cx^vared material Is arranged down the slope of the hill so as 
roughly to double the level area produced by the cut The plan of the level 
^ea IS ov^ or cinculai and diameters range between 25 and 30 feet If the slope 
mto which ihe cm ts made is sleep the scarp at the back of the platform will 
be oorrwpotidin^y high, but there seems to have been no attempt to pile any 
i upper edge of this scarp to form a 'hoiil* as in the case 

m Welsh platform house places, ITie sites occur in group^s ranged side by 
side along the contours and the average numtier in one settlement is nine. Less 
com m^iy they are arranged in tier one above the other. The occasioiial pre¬ 
sence trf stone dearance heaps nearby suggi^ts that some eidtivatkin took 
place. 


Excavanon has ihowa ihat each platfonn probobly earned a round hut 
wjtti a turf wall faced inside and out by watde hurdles daubed with day and 
rapported by stakes set in the ground. The site excavated on the fann of 

Peebles yidded a piece of poitcry 
which should bekmg to ihis beginning of the Iron Age in Scotianii 

. rcqiiire a wider knowledge <rf the disuibution of those sites and 

almndoned quarries makte the examination of njaay 
slight dislurbpces on hillstdia necessary. The deliberate constmetkra of a 
platfom, thetr ^uping and obvious signs of age should make for their 
identjfication, and they wD! not be ctmltised with scooped cndosiues. 
Whe^-hcH4ses 

We now turn to the islands and the North. The sequence of prchisioik 
dweliii^ types is faniy clear here. The Bronze eoujtvari houses as seen 
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at Jarlshof and rfsewhcre dcsu-Jv derive from Ncditliit: ftrrbeaif which could 
have highly specialised forms, the presence of convenient buildinc stone and 
ihc need for good shelter in a wind-swept land led later to the development w 
ih* special type known os the wheel-house. This is a more or less round slw- 
ture from iwentv to thirtv-fivc feet in diiuneter with a plan like a spoked wheel 
without a nave. The outer wall U built up 10 a axxJ height and thickness with 
dry masonry and is sometimes cemented with clay. The upper oourua tflid to 
oversail the lower ones suggesting a former corbelled roof, A number of 
radial walls set olT from thn outer wall towards the centre stopping some vraj 
short of it. The eight or so compartments thus formed were roofed hy slabs, 
timber, or coThelling and it may be that the central space. Mrae ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, was left open to the sky, ihopgh there has been djsagreem^t 
on this point. Some claim an cvenilJ roof with limber members white a 
moveable covering ol hides has also been suggested. Details of mienor 
design vary. Sometimes all the compartmcnls can only be mter^ frcim the 
central space; sometimes several connect with each other through the rad™ 
walls to form a suite, and there is an aisled type in which the radial walls 
stop short of the outside wall in plan, thus ctcaling a continuous 
right round the interior of the house at the back of each compartment, l^eel- 
bouses are associated with other round and Tcciangular structures used m 
workshops, store*, etc., and there may also be a n earth-house, (See Eartl^ 
houses p. 65). Some wheel-houses are certainly prehLsloric. but most of 
them Bwm to have been built and occupied in the rarly centuries of our era. 
liicie is dispute about their origin and Sir Lindsay Scott would s« them as 
the result of an iiumigrtuion by sea from the Iron Age B area of Southwest 
England, but they certainly belorig to the Iron Age. whatever the details may 
have been. The slight variations in their design and rela^nship (o ^emn- 
panving structures are not important for our purpose, Tb^' S't' haWe to 
have been rc-occupied by souatters who used the ruins for shriter at various 
dmes right into the \(]ddle Ages. 


fVagt 

In Caithness there is the local variant structure knowm as a w^. The sites 
of these often lie away from the best land up in the hUIs. sometitnes solitary 
or in small groups. The d wctlii^ part b represented by a strongly^ilt hu 
dick of ordinary plan, but to this is added an oval stone-butit chamber ibout 
twice as big as the hut with its floor excavatal somewhat below the gnepu 

C id level. Thb aniwse coniains an arrafigcnienl of stdls contnved wjth 
slabs of stone and it has been claimed thiU the whole was roofed with 
the specially long slab* available in the arei Wags ^ve b<^ inteipreled as 
pastor^ sites specially designed to mve calUc prorecboti against wolves. They 
were in use in the early centuries of Our era. 

Tn conclusion it must be mentioned ihal ^ th« nort^rn atis “ntsi"; 
lame quantities of stone and when thb has collapsed it is difficult to make out 
the real character of a min without much clearance and ev^ a lontial exrava- 
timi. It may even prove to have been some form of chamlxred caim and no 
dwelling. Many wheel-houses were sited near the shore Md here bk^ sand 
can be a hind^ce. filling up the interior and even buryii^ the wl»le site so 
that it looks just like another sand dune. As wmd can bury » it ^ 
uncover a site which has been out of view under the sand for ™ti^ 
Whed-hoitses are sometimes present as secondary structures on tne site ot 
brochs and have been budt from their fallen matcnals. 


Scsci — 

J R C, HAfctILTtiw: E3»'™ijotii ae Jiriihofi SbctJJini ? 

C. hi. hcMiTi Tbe Iron A|e seitleaatot «i Haybope Knowe, Roxbufshihire. PJAi. 

R. W. The paltiBded 4e«lemtsiti »i I1»riebi>pe. P«bl™hire- FS.Ai. 

19 * 4 - 60 . 174 - 191 . 
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-; The wag of Forsc^ Ciithnesa P.S-A.S,, lita, 194^, 11-24^ hwl Iflffl. 

275-2j95 

flut seftlemeitts irt 

The renmins of dry-stone built huts slaiuJing Siingly or in groups are a 
oDJoiDOd feauire of the field ardiaeology of WaJes^ They have received mutt 
attention in the north part of the country partly because they are fDore 
numeious there and pai^y because the work of the Wdsh Copimbisicni liai 
lain in that area ulmosi continuously since 192S. 

Their range in dme i^ Ion®* probably beginning in the Bronze Age iind 
Kitainiy running on Into poshRoman times. Among the half do^ different 
t^^pes cn hut settlemctii there are at least three which have a claitn to be 
regarded as prehistoric. 

The first are small round huts of poor construction ^Idom excecstling ten 
feci in diameter and standing high between the 1.000 and 1500 foot contours- 
Iiregular enclosures bounded by rough walls ane associated with them and a 
characteristic feature is for a hut to be placed where several of these walls 
mecL They have quite a lot in commofi with the Bronze Age npen village Sites 
On Dartmoor and their relation to the peat which partly overidcs them con* 
firms the view that they belong faraadly to the same climatic: phases TTi^ yield 
finds and these are of stone in the form of pounders, saddle querns and the 
the like; on Pliiu and general siting on the htlb they can also be compared 
with the similar groups of huts and enclosures partly covered by i>eat on lie 
North York Mooi^ as at Iron Howe, Hawnby. 

Tlie sccoi^ type arc m^h like the first, but they arc bi^er and betECr built 
wiih rough dry-stone walling improved by occasional orthostats. They arc also 
found in the upland valleys. 

The third type ts mixh matt distinclive. The sites consist of two or mofe 
^ncenlne circles of dry-stone walling with a round hut in the centraJ aren- 
i™ sl^n no si^ of Roman influence in small finds and the en¬ 
closed as™ insHie the outer ring were evidently cattle paddocks. They bear 
rome similaoty to the much larger and sironger hill-slope Kites of the Iron 
Age like Mi^r Down and Y Bwlwarcau, (Stt p, 7o,) There h no positive 
^idOTce of thar age at present and they could be either pre or post-Roman^ 
but their place is probably in prehistory. 

Wales also has its share of htii setilcnients gxjod esomples of which 
will be found on the islands of Gaieholm and Skomer off the P^brokeshirc 
coast No imder^nound features like the fogous of Cornwall or the earth- 
houses of Scotland have cner been found in % ales. 

Sec: — 

^ ^ ^ EtevdopmoK of naiivc UoiticilanJi In Ncmh WbIm. Ant- c. 1^*51. 

1 * 4 - IBo. 
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Fjorth-hititses 

Tlicsc are liic SrolUsh version of Uw narrow undereruund fiollery atlacliesJ 
to seiUcments defensive as well as domestic which is also a feature of Iron Age 
sil« in Irelarvd and ComwaJl. They are also called ■enJ-hnuscs* and ‘w«ms'. 

ScotUsh earth-hoiises seem to originate in the North, but they spread over 
most of the settled cxmniry though they do not seem to be represented in 
GalhTway, nor are there many south of the Forth, They vary a good dt^ in 
length, height, and method of constTUCtion- The largest known esnmple in 
Scotland, at Piicur in Angus, is 190 feel long and Jaige in proportion, hut 
most are much smaller. The norma! entrance is down some steps and through 
a narrow ‘creep* which nccessilxites bending double, but some are more 
accessible. .Someiijnes there is also a small side entrance, and a few, as at 
Grange of Conan itt Angus, have an attached undeigrotud bee-liive chamber, 
In plan earth^houses are more or less curved and the eacavation of a necenuy 
discovered example at Carlungie in Angus has shown that a round hut stood 
inside this curve. This agrees with observations of t^ relation of huts a^ 
earth-houses which have b«n made in Aberdeenshire; the North, and (he 


Western Islands. 

Earth-houses vary in their mode of construction with local conditions. Some- 
times they are cut in the solid rock and in soil they arc lined with dry stone 
tnasonrv or heavy slabs. Roofing is nornuilly by stone slabs but in some 
cases it'is po^ible that timber was used to support the overlying son. 

There is no space to discuss their purpose here in detail, but while some l«1d 
them to have been secret refuees from enemies others regard them m imdcr- 
ground storage places. The refuge theory may be valid m Irelai^ 

Icncral design does not suggest this in ScoUai>d. They arc normally liaWe to 
be very damp which is not in favour of thrir use as stores. Their gmensl Iron 
Age date seems to be in no doubt, and some Angus example ccrtonly bekwg 
to the Roman period. At Crichton in Midlothian one hus been found which 
uses Roman dressed stone. They may also continue well mlo tlw days of 1^ 
Pictlsh kinednin though there is at present no ardi»ologira! evidence (S this. 
Its establishment as a fact would be a valuable contnbuuoo to Scotti^ 

arelwology. , u. 

They are usually found through striking the mof stones when ploughing, as 
with burial dsls. and as I hey seem to imply a homestead their dlseove^ and 
investigation will widen our knowledge of what is, in Scolland, an obscure 

*'^T&ithcr part of Britain in which similar undereroond Mroemres are found 
is Conrwall Here they are known as fogous and bear much the same rtfatH^ 
ship to dwelling sites as the earth-house at Cadungie. Tfeir plan and mode of 
construction is the same, hut owing to the hartJnos of granite the^re not 
cut in the solid rock but conslrucltsd m trenches dug for tlic nurpr^. Occasion¬ 
ally thev are partly above ground and coveted by a bank <M »rih. Entrances 
are usuhlly very narrow with prnvUioo for blocking and a sill « sometima 
left projecting from the floor to trip an ititnsdw. &veral Comsh forts h^ 
Halligve and North Treveneagw have a fogou which am as a ki^of nn^ 
po^ieni gIvirLC ao^css Lhc ditch from iosde flie defines. Tnis irol u 
comniofii in Irish raths but unlencTwii in Britan 

inside them fc^gous rrficn occur in thu neighbourbocid of forts, oftra 
include a mund or oblong corbelled chamber of some sixe opening ^tff 
passage pikI much chanonal with ajunml boti^ potiery and even 
metdllit tin have been found in them suggeslmg that ihev ’^re hved m^o 
some cKteiiL The poitcty envers the late Iron Age and Eiww K'^uian pcrtOdS< 
Fo!? 0 Us aft often badJv damaged with caj^slnnes remov^ and the mtmr 
fifled up Wiih earth so lhat ibcre is rtill a chance that some rtmuun to 
be disciwcroJ. 
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See: — 

F* W. WAtNWRioirr: Tbc of the Picti^ NeLson, 195J, 

- -‘^Sontcmint in A,nt^ javiip 1533. 2i5-232. 

-; $c7iitcJTftini of Stwilhcri^ PfctJaiiif, L^ndpnp Rdiiilledgc^ ICegzn Puj^. 1962 

H. O'N. Kejmek: The of ComwQ]| nnd Scdly, 137-150^ 

Fii dweiiingx^ 

A wamkig must sEiU be on the subj^t of *pil dwelliags'. llae carlief 
antlc|uarie$ were often convinced that our ancestors lived in pits In the ground, 
and this view was stiH uncritlcaUy as recently as thirty ycai^ 

Most of this delusion arose through the finding of storage pits and dene [m& 
containing much domestic rubbish and hsIl ^mc thought about these hola 
as possible dwelling places^ with a careful examination of the stnitiGai' 
tioa of their inJilliitg^ show^ that the presence of rubbish in them is aftnngt 
always the remit of I heir use ^or disposal of ash* kiichco rirfuse, brokca 
pottery, etc. after their origin.:^ purpose of stonige or chalk-gctting bad bcoa 
[tiMlIim. id fam careful exes^udon where filled-up storage pits occur wlU 
usuidly show the evident sites of the round huts with their systems of pnii' 
holes to which the pits belonged. 

Two kinds of hoUows have been mistaken for pit dwellings in the past. 
Examples of the first fftihich the larg^cst in sfee) occur In chalk countiy. 
They are shallow sauccr^shap^ depressions resembling an uivertiod rotiid 
barrow. They arc of recent origin and are caused by digginig to get chalky clay, 
or flints. Old elay-pits occur frequently upon the ufmiKis where the chalk 
is oyerlaJd by pockets of clay"Witli-flinis which have been worked for biSck' 
making and other purposes, often a long Lime ago. The pits causied by chalk- 
working fdene holes) are more compleot in origin and* in their origiaoJ form, 
much deept^. From prehistoHc times until almost within living memory chalk 
has been mined by sinking a vertical shaft through the thin covering layer of 
chalk-with-hi or gravel: (be chalk was brought up and scatter^ over the 
fields for fertilisirm purposes. When this method was given up the tinderground 
galleries collapsed, the shaft fell in* and a conical depression was fonned. In 
the course of lime the outline^ become roundod off and the pit assumes its 
present appeanmee. Dene hol*^ are commoit in the south-east of EnglantL 
particularly on both sides of the csiuaiy of ihe Thames, 

Examples of the second kind of pit occur on the oolite plateaus of the Cots^ 
wolds* especially in the ncighhourhood cd Stroud fSelsky Coinroon. Mmchin- 
hampton, and the Copse at Avenin^, etc.) They are much smaller and of oval 
shape with & low mound on one aide. They dosely msemblc the pita dug by 
infantry to get cover. They are barely $\x feei in length and two or three feel ih 
width, occur close together, in thou-sands In the areas cited- They are far 
i™ numeroii$ to be of artificial oiigin. nor has excavation added any support to 
ihjs eoa jecture. Possibly they are the stump holes of large lre«Sr 

The problem on ancient d'^'tlMngs has now passed from the 'pit' to ihr 
‘post-hole^ stagia^ and 'pit-dwenings* have gone to join ‘Druids* altars’' and 
other lumter of the early aaCtcfanes. Doubt about their character had been 
growing since 1900. but it wns the excavation of ihe Liitlu Woodbury site 
i^r Salisbury in 1938-9 which finally settled the matter. This was an Iron 
Age farmstead sLandiog in a fotind compounds the kiterior of which contaiiicd 
a great number of pits of varyi^ig size cut in the solkl chalk. The farmhouse 
™ a large drcular wooden nearly 50 feet in diameter. The careful study 
at these pits and their content^ ihowed that they were largely concerned with 
the martagement and storagic of graiji crops, and that they were iquitc tm- 
smtable for habitation. Only a fcw wert iri aw at one dtqe and* as they quit^kly 
became unfit for gmin storage* ^ure were dus and the old ones filled up with 
all the casual debris of the fnitn* including a iWge itumb^ of burnt flints and 
miich ash. Sometimes there were aUo masses of bumf clay, broken fragments 
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of ovens in which the gmiji wnt parched before storage^ Earlier work In 
the Salisbury area and elsewhere had mveded similar systcirts of pits, but 
they hod nut Iwn suflicieatly ci tensive tu show fill the diifereni features whkh 
luni to be related to each omcr. The results obtained at Litde Wcxxibury were 
iin iiupressive demonstruiica of the need fur total occavation if real knowledge 
is to be gained from any site. 

Finally, the only Instance Of anything resembling a pit-dwcUing of the older 
conception is where advantage has b&m taken of large holes opened to get 
material For various purposes, notably for rampart constrnctinrL Hnls built in 
these large depressions are not difFcrciit from the normal escepL that th^ get 
extra shelter by this mrans in exposed situations. An example of this kind was 
found in the hill fort of Sutton Waifs near HErrfofd. 

Seel — 

F. C. J, Spumell; Dtnf^holei and arlificiitl cavtit with GftfcMMi, AJ*, nxviik 

I8SI. m-mi sixlK, 1882. I 11 


iMkr dweUittgs 

There k a spectol typo of Iron Age sile whidi is not al present known out¬ 
side the marshlands of Somerset. Two conaderablc villjiB« have been found 
at Glastonbury and Meare on the edge of foimer extensive shaBow lakes, and 
raised out of the water cm artificial platfurms of earth and stones reinforced 
with pile work. TTie dampness of these sites has led to the preservation of i 
znsxt deal of materiiU notrnally absent from dry sites which has given a cleara- 
view into the developed lechjiic|iie of living possessod by later Iron Age peewit 
The discovery of another site of this kind is t^uile probable in this area (several 
possible ones are known} and will be valuable as giving a chance to apply 
modem methods 10 its excavation at all stages. 

These villages are abnormal os cotBidcrable groups of people livtns under 
special conditions. Tbcir siting has a delusive pjjrpo^ and they are thus 
umlocoirs to ibn hill forts of ute ssmn ptriod. Their cxistcncf dons not 
ihe fact that there is no evKiefl« for any shnilar villi^e life in the Iroa Age 
OVBi' the country as a whole. Sotoe much smiiller water sites of the same 
wriod have bcCT found in marshy sites at ttlrcmie and Skipsea in ibe East 
^dtng of YorksWre, 

In Southern Scotland there was once a number of emnnt^ ot artificial 
islands in the middle of lochs now drained which carried trtdiyidual dwelling^ 
but these are not analogous to the Somerset exampte acepl in making 
the protection of water. The Scottish enmnogs bad a long life fTcm Iron Age 
times onwards, and some were still in o-se in the I6lb and I7th centuries. 

See; 

A Rim .in uid H. St. o. GbaT I The GlefUrnbury Lake vniate. 


OfKn-air Cooking ptoces 

In ancient times a special way of cooking by Imtlii^ was sometima practised 
In laiiK wcfodeo troughs made from ircc imuks- A u^ugh wm set up a a 
convenient site near water, usually on Ibe ^ks n ^e, pr near a 

sprirw. Il was flEied with water which was bruPgut to* ibe bail by plunging ifl 
beatexi stoneSi Thesa were heated in a near-by upen fire and il ^nvement 
lu have a good supply o! watet-wom pebbles handy^ Meat was ^ 
troughs and a variant method usfiJ a mw hide as a contamirr. a dewe oftea 
used on campaifiUis. Cooking by these methods at the place ^er a 
number of years produced a great number of fire-fihaliercd sitsitt ar^ 
ash which are sometirocs heaped up in a cr^cot-^^jrn^und with die sue cf 
the Tire al the centre and ibe stTKim fottnir^ a cbord of tlic arc^ 

Sites of this kind ni* quite common in Ireland where aro known mi 
dwr-iTOSlfi (folncb fin). Great Briuin also has iti share whtch is ohmI apparenl 
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in Highlimd lliey utt quite fiequeni in Naitli Wale$ but have tvyi 
been sought fnr very diligently over the tciuotiy a wbule< An example may 
be quoted whida Is visible on the former shore line of the big artifidal pod 
which defended the site Lnown as the Berth al Basehnreh in Shropshire Stone 
heaps are worth noting (they may often be much scattered by cultivatidn) and 
the association with water is likely to be a constant feature though drainag^e 
iTiiiy make this water less obvious today. Duiing can only be by assodat^ 
rubbish, though this is seldom reportoJ, and in remote places this method d 
cooking survived ttlJ early modem times. Cauldmos, whether erf bronze m 
iron, were expensive objects until the beginning of the TSth century. At the 
Eierth it can at least be assumed thiiE the stone heap is unlikely to antedate 
the formation of the artifidal pool The occnsional hnding of rough wo^en 
troughs may often rekie to this practice when they are clearly too small to be 
tree-trunk coffins or dUg-out boats. 

Burnt stones^ normaUy flints^ ean ofteii be found scattered widely over the 
fields. They are known as ‘pot-boilers^ though only a modest proportion Of 
them are ever likely to have been used for this purpiise. We have already seen 
above that they were produced in large numbers by the parching nf com id 
ovens and they can be n clue to the siting of Iron Age farmsteads. Many of 
them, however, have certainly been produped by natural fires in dry vegcLatirpn 
and also by the couch-grass and rubbish fires lit on ihc fields as'part of the 
ordinary fanning pmcess. 

Sec: — 

M. J, 0‘KF.i.Lr: ExcAVatiuiis in EWTticnt Iriih conking placn- Journal of the Ro^al 
Society' of Irclandn IxuiJv, EV34, I0y-5S. 

R U. Saycej Canoes^ wflini^ and caokins trou^hi, P.S.A.S.. Uxix, lOfr-llO. 

HUl-fatis and other maiur ilefemied xites 

la prehisioric Britain we are cciteinly dcahng with a countiy filled with 
larger aod stnaOer tribal groups and one in which it may be assumed that 
feudSp cattle-raiding, and seasonal warfare were endemia Tlie numerous 
ancient defended sites are part of the evidence for this and they are some of 
the most stiiking remains to be met with in the field. 

It was formerly Ordnance Survey practice to call all prehistoric enefosed 
defensive works of stone or earth *cainps". This was a legacy from an earficf 
time when the function of these works in ancient life was even less fully unefer^ 
stood than now. The term ^Hill-fort" or ^fort' is a belter descripiion. for the 
great majority of Ehem^ and is now being adopted except where there is a 
tnidttionul name such as Uffington Castle. Tregear Rounds, Caplar Camp, ot 
Tyn™ Doon (to give four widely ^pamted examples) when this will he 
applied. Most of the important sties and many minor ones do have proper 
names. 

While m^t of these sites give hide sign of permanwit occupation llicre ait 
some which contain numerous huts and have had a fair-sized settled popula' 
tjoa Two southern Mamples are Maiden Castle and Hod Hill in Dnrsrt; 
^otb^ IS TreVCeiri in North WaJeSt and a good Scottish example is Trapraln 
uw. For the moment we will not concern ourselves with questions of absolute 
datc» but will regard all these a.s native sites with an Iron Age culttiraJ back- 
ground. ;^e examples quoted all have proper names* but if they did not they 
would still be described as hitl-forts. 

Most defended sites arc placed on high grouixf and have complete circuits 
of Single or multiple defaces, but there are important examples where liUl^ 
f^tuaJ advantage of position appears today. Some of the latter may yd 
shown to belong to the Dark Ages. This appamn natural weakness may 
^□^times be explained by the fonncn^ existence of ponds and marshes, oc^ 
drained, or by dense forest which has been removed. Along the consts and in 
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the more moimlaiiious parts oF the csouniiy Jt is oommon to find sites which 
place partial reliance on natuml obstacles for ihdf security. Some af the most 
striking examples of this will be found among the scNcaUed ‘cliff castles' of 
Cotnwall where multiple defences placed across the only point of access to a 
promontory gin with sea dills coniplete a very strong position. 

There arc others which are difficult to classify either by plan or by position. 
are the defended site on the hank of Oah Mere in Cheshire, the water- 
defended Berth at Basebureh in Shropshire, and the curious site at Slonea 
near March in the Fens of Cambridgeshire. But when all exceptions have been 
considered the great majority is found on high ground and confornii to a 
scheme of single or multiple defences running more or less round hill contours 
and sometimes incorporating natural cliffs and crags. 

Defended sites of the hill-fort type nearly all bclotiii to the Iron Age and date 
between about 3C0 B.C. and the Roman contfuest which, ns far as England and 
Wales are cunceraed, effectively slighted them all, though it did not make some 
of them incapable of some re-use in the late dih and 5th centuries. In Scotland 
the local system of forts must have sulTered severely at the hands of Romnn 
invaders, but it revived and carried on with venous modifications far into the 
Dark Ages. 

No OIK has yet been able to produce clear evidence of any defended sites 
cariicr in date than the iron Age, The Neolithic causewayed camps are very 
douhiful as defences, and the only Bronxe Age sites which may be defensive 
have been claimed for the Ncinh Riding of Yorkshire. Estoo Nab overlooking 
the estuary of the Tecs nnd Botlby Scar, a strikirig promontory fort in the 
Hambledon Hills to the east of the Vale of York, are cases in point, but the 
evidence is slight The frequent cross-ridge dykes which are found on the 
spurs of high land on both sides of the Esk valley inland from Whitby have 
a stronger cl^m to be Laic Bronre Age. though ibeir claim must depend on 
the imil age of the settlcmcnis which they are clcariy designed (o defend. This 
has not been properly established, but the little evidence that exi^ is con¬ 
sistent with a Late Bronze Age culture, whatever that may mean in ntsoluic 
date in this isolated ic^oil 

The distribution of Iron Age defended sites, chiefly hill-forts, is very 
geiKral over most parts of Great Britain whore there has been enough popula¬ 
tion to construct and support them, The WejBex area of England anu the 
whole range of the Welsh Marches contain the largest number of major sites 
and in some areas, notably Wiltshire and iHe South Downs, it is possible to 
see an orderly arntnserrjcnt in llwir partition of the country into sphera ot 
influence. They are almost complelefy absent, however, in that part of the 
countiy north nf the East Anglian Heights and east of the foothills of the 
Pennines. Nnrfnik and SufToJk conlain very IHUe. aitd the reme is tritt of 
much of Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire 
North of the Humber the North and East Rkfing-s of Yorkshire wemed to be 
quite empty of defended Tren Am sites, though not nf Iron Am population, 
but a small but important exnmp'ie has recently been fourtd at Grirnthorpe on 
the western escarpment of the Yorkshire Wolds, 

There arc many varialicms in plan and methods of ennstruction. Broadly 
speaking where a fort is not of the promontory type depending largely on 
natural defences like the Cornish el ilf-castles the plan will be ctlher uni vallate 
or multivallate Le the fort will have cither one line of defence oNy or «v™ 
whicJi are niore or less csjncentiic. They can eticloise areas ranging from IfflJ 
acres and nmre to less than one acre 

As they are met with in the field today the great majority outside ibe stone 
countries have smooili, grass-covered drfenSive banks fronted by nwre or less 
itlled-up ditches whether they have one or more lines of defence. The int ufucti 
entrance is ibe commonest form, but there nre more elaborate types coveted 
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by oatdpliciiLcd cmtwoils as at Maiden Castle; EiorecL Only excavation can 
Kiabtlsh llii« real details of the defence^, whether the nunparts have been 
timbcr-laccd.^ if wood ow staae has been used to revet the front of llic raa^ 
parts, how the entrance gates and the timber towers defending them liave bcai 
placed^ what the secijGa of the ditch in it$ origiaaJ condition was really like, 
the arrangemerit of berms and counterscarps, whether the ditches have been 
re-EUt at any time or the banks raised in heighi, etc. etc. The subiect is one of 
great complexity and we do not have to enter into it hert Time has smixitbed 
away or masked most of these details, and only the plan of the last stage of the 
site is self-evident. li Is ihc same in the stone countries where various formi 
of stone wall and rack-cut ditch formed the defences, "nie main barrier may be 
a stone w^l fronting a bank or it may be a thick dry stone waJI up to hfteoi 
feet m height containing very heavy material, but all will usually be in rdn 
with the itiirvivbg stretches of waif buned by great tumbles of stone fallcii 
from their upper parts and the ditches^ where there were any, likewise en¬ 
cumbered. CNrcasiotiallyf as at TreT Cciri In North Wales, the wall may sorvive 
to E height which preserves the rampart walk behind iis crast. buE this a 
exceptional. The same is true in Scotland, though here the fact that so mirny 
of the stone-built foils have boen destraycd by fire partially preserves thdr 
ruined defences E^zcause they have been fused into scilid masses. Some of the 
most famous ancient fons in Scotland scarcely survive at all today bccaiisc 
they havn built found the sumnuts of steep errags and. once the walii 
have faflen into ruLa, the wreckage has slid down and minted with the scree 
at the bottom of the slope. 

In the South-West and Wales them is a type of defended site which occult 
on hill slopes and does not seize the most obviously defensible positiomL ^Rkk 
have several ooncetitric ramparts widely spaced from each other inutead d 
being close-set in a normal Mil-fort. There are also associated enclosures, 
and while the sites are defensible, they may perhaps be better descrih^ as 
defended cattle pounds than as hill forts. Good examples occur in North aod 
South Devon at Clovelty Dykts ai^ Mifber Dowiu and in Sooth Wales two 
may be seen on Margam Mountain in Glamoigan^ Y Bwlwaicau and Too- 
mawr. 

_ Certain lectangular sites of small dimensions seem to bekmg to the tran¬ 
sitional phase between the Late Brotize Age and the Iran Age in Southern 
Engird- Two have been thoroughly excavuEcd by GeucraJ Pirt-RIvers ai 
biartin Dowti and ^ulh Lodge Caitip, both in the tranborne Cli^ area of 
I^r^eL ITe suggestion Is that they were postoml enclosures; certahily thetr 
object was not permanent habitation and they have no defensive strength* Tho 
paatoml explanatiori may be supported by the fact that the entrance is usually 
jn a comer an unlikely position in a d^oisive work. They arc not difficuli 
to disdnguish from Roman military camps wiih which, however, they have 
been confused in the post, 

Excavations in variotis parts of Southern Britain have shown that a number 
of hill-forts were never completed or were slighted almost at once, while 
others^ like a group near Royslon in Hertfordsfirc (Limlow Hill and Hoy's 
Fstrm)* do not seem to have got beyond the stage of preliminary rnatking-oul 
tfcricbc.s. Some of these facts can be deduct from air-photography and 
others have been proved by excavation. The best example of an unfinished 
hdLfort in the South h Ladle Hili on the Hampshire near Ncwbiny 

where the d i Ecb hi^ been partly d ug round the whole peiimeter but the material 
from it lies about in dum^ which have never bren organised into a coniinuaus 
b^nk for defence. All this is obvious enough on the ground, but is brougbl 
out w ith still greater force on the air-photograph. 

In Scotland there are several unfinished htll-rorts in the North-east. Some 
like Kinpuroey Hill in Augus and Dum Hill in BajifTshirc are on endtdy new 
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while Al ihe Hill of DutitikJecr in Abcnleen and at tht White Caterthun in 
Angus the surviving tracer snggeit that an abortive aiiempt was bdng made 
to add defence in depth to alrsidy existing forti Here as ia the South the 
evidence oonsists of marker ditches £knd obviously uncompicted struct nraJ work. 

Even when a hilbfort has been completed and had an dTective life it is 
sometimes possible to see that various minor schemes for adding to the 
defences have been begun but never brnshed. There is gtxid reason lo believe 
that work of ibis kind at Hod Hill in Dorset was due to the emergency of the 
Homan advance and the S3imc was probably true of dte Scottish cxompl^i 
mentiotied above which may have been vain preparations to resist Agricola, 
Features of this kind should be lookcd-for in ej^amining hillToTts. Thdr 
object is often to secure dangerDUS ground giving advantage to an attacker and 
they may be slight because the crisis developed loo quickly for much work to 
b« done. 

In Scotland generally and also less commonly at southern sites like Ffridd 
Faldwyn in Montgomeryshire internal bracing with timber beams was iKcd to 
incncase the cobesioD of dry-stone wall constructions. This work miKl not be 
confused with the sptti^ type of timber ncinforcancnt fmiirus’ goUiois) which 
it resembles and which is reported by Cxsar as frequent among the Gaulish 
forts which he o&saultad. in ibis the limbers were held together by largje iron 
cramps and were so disposed in the lampart as to give incrased cohesion 
against battering rams os wed as having their forward ends protected so ib^t 
they could not easily be set on fire. The true Gaulish type of ccanstTWiion 
only been r^!Og;nisi^ once in Britain at Burghead in Nairnshire and even this 
example has peculiar features. Not only were the walls of ihcK forts braced 
with timber, but there is good reason to bdicve that amsidcrohle limber buikl- 
lags sto(^ against the rear of the walls in many places. Here w-as a gmvc 
weakness, for once a strong fire gels a hold in «iJch a site the high wim^ 
frequent in exposed situations can work up an inEcnse conflafiatjon which 
drives through all the timber bracing and partially fu.ses ihc ^one of the 
wall, bringing the whole down in ruin. It may not be easy to credit thiSp but it 
has been shown by a tnodlera full-scale experiment that a limbcr-bruccd wall 
of the Scottish type will vitrify when fired in a high wind. The large n™i»r 
of vitrified forts in Scotland and the few in Wales and dsewhere may be the 
result of deliberate slighting by the Rommis- but the same end could cajuly 
be achieved by local enemies or mere accident 

The bill-forts of Scotland have been rKonsideffd a good deal in the pm 
ihirtv years. Their range in prehistoric time seems lo be very sunitar to that 
of Ihc forts south of the Border, and the earliest form of defended iitc is pro* 
hably the palisaded enclosure of ihe Lowlands which may have begun m early 
[IS 400 B.C. {See Palisaded enclosures, pp. fil & T7), The larger and iwre 
strongly sited oT these were often taicf iran^ormcd into uni- ^ mulUTvaUs^ 
hill-forts with banks and ditches, OhJtsWE the Lowlands the major bilhforla of 
Scotland at the time of the Agricolan invasion were mainly sioiie*huilt and 
limber^laced with the result that many of them only survive in form 

owiiiE* to dcstnictioiT by hns- It is impossible to say how many had thii form ^ 
consfructiofi for, short of excavation, vitrificaiioii provides the niily certain 
proof. 

In the South hill-forts underga a mbdvely limited development from uni- to 
multi-vallate forms arid any further change was halted abruptly by tlw Roman 
conquest Although there is evidence of same local ir-iise of the old sites m ihe 
fifth and* sixth ceniuries A,D, this seldom involves any radily recognisable 
structural changes. In Scotland, on the other liand. i favourable site may arry 
more ihan one fort of diffeitnt designs which show oontliiiiou$ use over a long 
period and possibly well Into the Dark Ages. The Romafu certainly rniisUmve 
destroyed many during tbelr several drives mto the countiy Borta of ine 
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Forth and Cl^de lkie» but sites seem to h^vc been re-occupied and new turti 
builL A few like Trapniin Law^ Eildon Hill Ncrth, Walk Hill in Reufrewjsiilnt 
and Nomiaii^s L 4 iw In Fife as probable roiiior tribal centres show signs of 
progressive enlaigcfnents and many but sites. Glher forts like Dunndd, Dlui- 
duro* Dunbarton. Duneidin (Hdinbui^h) and Urbs Giudi (Stirling) which 
became famous in early historic times can hardly have failed to originate id 
late prehistonc tiincs^ but either the sheer predpitouiines?; of the emgs uci 
winch they stood of the rc-use of the site in later times have combined to 
abolish most traces of any early work. We have historic record that th^ 
carded some sort of fortmeation in the days nf the early Scots, the Pico, 
and the Britons of Strathclyde, but we have no precise knowledge of the 
qiiahtics of these late defences. Owing to the great natural strength of Tnan> 
of them Uicse must have taken the form of blocking the only points of accos 
by strongly defended entrances and placing wails along the ettsU of the diffs. 

Where is it possible to examine the remains of succe$sive forts on the same 
site as at Ttirin Hill in Angus or Duncam in File the inncrniosl work on the 
suinmil is a round or oval ringwo^ with a thick stone wall like a shell keep. 
Tlscse are quite smah with any axis seldom much exceeding 100 feet and f0f 
a whiJc they were inlerpretcd as being the citadel of the larger work outside, 
but car^uj examination of the ground suggests that they succeeded the Jarget» 
presumably Iron Age, fort which was allowed to fall into ruin. Judging from 
present condilioris on some of these sit® it would appear that the'collapsed 
stone walk of the older work which make an ankle-breaking chaos in front 
of them may have coniributed to Lheir defence. If wo may associate the carJier 
and larger foils with the tribes known to Ptolemy and the Romans can we 
inELkc the Piets of the sixth to the eiglht centuries A.D. the authors of the ring 
works? There is no present answer to thk. While they are certainly the lalHt 
features on the sitca only excavation reasonably fruitful id fLnds can give in 
what wc r^uire. 

Hilhfoits are usually obvious features ctf the present landscape and arc 
difhcult to oblitenic, but a certain number of them have been completely 
Icvell^ and can only be identified from air-photoirraphs- An example of this is 
Woodbury, a fonuer large and sirong single banTs and dilxih eXiimple a liUic 
west of the fanious Little Woodbury Iron Age fartnstcad site south of Salis^ 
^ sharp eye would detect any trace of this on the gmund 

today^ but the ditch has been proved by excavation to be fourteen feet deep 
But inore visible kinds than this retuam to be found, often masked by old 
woodJaiid aiid^ scrub* though the number must now be much diminished 
outside the Highland Zone. Place names with the *biiry* element can be 
clues to destroyed defensive carthw^orks. 

rt IS always worth while to check the dctaiTs of ihe earthwork of hill^oiu 
^sh^n On Ip^e-scale Oidnance .Survey maps against the facts on the cfoimd. 
The faults of Ac 19th centuty surveys are being steadily corrected, but the 
reponing of \my c^n will be wetcomeL HiU^forts sometimes have secondary 
fi^Lures like exterior annexes which have not been notio^ and Ae detail* 
□f entrances are important ft k uko sometimes possible to detect ancient 
alterations of plan on the ground, though Acse will usually be best appredaied 
from the air An example of this will be seen at Maiden Castle, Dorset A 
common fault of the old plans was the failure to notice outer lines of defence 
which have Iran reduced or laigdy obliterated to increase die area of fields 
abutung on the site. Ploughuig has ctimpletpd the process so that some forts 
which iinoe two or even Aree iampans and ditches are now represfinwd 
by only one, die innermost. 

BoA jfi Noiih aud South Briiaiu the excellent drfensive sites presented by 
full-forls CTen m their d^cay have led la their re-use in later times. A dramatic 
example i$ the early medieval castte mound which has been placed in (he 
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otHiimanditig British Camp site on ibe Malvern IlilEs, Another U al Castle 
Hill, Alinondbtiry, near Huddersfield. The site most Mly utilised in thb way 
is th^it nf Old Sartim north of Salisbury where a Noritum castk and cathedral 
and a considerable part of an eariy iiKdieval town have been placed wsthin. 
the slrengtiiened circuit of an Iron Age fort. In Scotland the casdes at Edin¬ 
burgh* Stirling, and Dunbarton certainly look axJvant^e of the site of Iron 
Age forts and there are coastal examples which stand inside older earthworks. 
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Lffsser Irott dc/e'rtjfve wiirkj In Srotiiuul 

We must pmv Him tn Scotland to dead with a larae class rf specialised 
lieletiiive structures which has no coimlerpart south of the Border. All 
belong lo the Iron Age> and it most be fonembered lhal while the Trnn Age 
in the South has a formal, and ind^* a praetkaJ end with the Roman con¬ 
quest, in ScotJaml* as In other North European ctsunlriES litfk affected dtredly 
by the Ramans, It cafries on tiniil it merges wlfb the Migration and Early 
Medieval phase after the 5ib omtury A.D. 

Wc have already seen that Scotland was well supplied with NU forts when 
Agricala led the Roman army north in A.D. 01, As with those of the S^th, 
Ih^ are lo i laige extent an expression of tbe genenu luitncnl in Norlh'Wesi 
Europe which coincided with Roman expansion into Gaul and Genrumy. 
Warlike aiistocracics and whole peoples were on tfe move and a tnbm soaety 
was ^tablishcd in Scotland which was lt> Iasi until its final feprescnlati vcs weni 
down at Cullodcn in 1746^ 

The hill forts were accompanied by a rash of lesser stfcrngholds which the 
late Professor GonJoii CTiildc described as ^castles» for they were never any 
larger than the sirongbolds of Middle Ages and plnyod the same 
local life. They range throi^ a whole gamut of small forts, efuns. 
duns, and slack’-fom to the bfixrhs which are ihe most specialised dacosive 
works of the and West We will deal with these in inm. 
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Brocks 

THhc spread widdy over ihe Orinevs. Shellaiids, CaiUiDess, Suthedflud. 
Ross, and sooie of the western islands like the Outer Hebrides, Skye, hfuU* 
and Tiret. There ute nearly 500 known examples and they mass in the nonheitt 
islands and on the mBinland opposite. As there is good reason for bclieviag 
that they began in Orkney all the occurrences far from this area may be 
regarded a$ colonies, often sited with the control of the western seaways b 
mind. Their distribution is largely complementary to that of the hill fort*. 
There is much that is native and andently rooted in the hrochs. and as they 
are not inaoifcstly older than the hilt forts it b probable that thi^ were ralld 
into existence to defend the dwclkis in the North and West against tlw 
aggressions of the hill fort people. 

In its outer appestrince the broch was not tuiUke the modem power-house 
condmrer . > . a tall cylindrical structure with a marked outward sweep of ils 
profile towards the base. Its overall diameter was 50 or GO foci and ils wall 
Was fTnni 1*. ic^ 20 feet thick m the The ave rage hcislil of a broch was 
about 40 feet, The whole construction was a masterpiece of dry-stone buiidhtg, 
ud the presence of unlimited quantities of an ideally suitable slabby stone in 
me Nonbeto [slEinds and C-iuthncss suggests that this technique had its fijst 
flowenng there, ft Weis in any case deeply rooted among the natives from Etw 
Ncoht^e period onwards, and the broch can prot^bJv be o^arded as the out^ 
come nf developing and improving the defence of the older type of courtyaM 
u afea. In the Wcst» where budding material was less traclahlw 

ii^re are some neqcssaty adjustinEmts of design, but all brochs are substantt^y 
the same. Jt ii joipossible that the fiiiHy developed broch can have sprung into 
Mistence ^oul an c^cperinyentaJ phase, and a talk of fidd arch^oW in the 
North wiJl be to try to demonstmic tbc stages by which this result was reached 
Many sites exist, but much excavation will be required. 

But to return to the details of the brofch. Wliile the outer surface of the wall 
had a marfeed inward batter through most of its hdghi from the the 
inner face wa$ practically vertical except for a ^carcetnent for roof timber 
and the inner court* usually some 30 feet in diameter^ was dark and wellTike 
Externally the face of the broch was fcaturekss except for a small tunnel-like 
CTtniiice ai ^ound Icvd stnongly defended by guajtlhouseis contrived in the 
mtekness of the wall, with ^kets for heavy and a massive door. BKidi^ 
r 1 ^^ tbickmjss of the wall reached by intenml staircases there was 
umner^&uiJt accommod^on inside up at least to first-floor level and there was 

whole is an extreme form of passive defence, and 
^ ^™P had taken refuge inside it hide could be done by an 
attacker but ravage the settlement outside. It must have been hk hope to make 

deJay outside the stmnghold would 

probably bndg relief from other brochs, 

Islanit and Caiilmess the brochs are often the obvious 
^clfa of seitfemcuts^ but in the West this is noi always so plarn, ^ougb ii may 
panted (bat the presence of a broch anywhere is symptomatic dt 
the existence of some cultivable Isnd not far nwqy. 

suhjed of brociu and their place in the archaoToey of Scotland has been 
complcrion of two tnawr eccavations at the broebs 
of Jadshof and aickhnmn in Shetland by Mr. J. R. c Hamilton. o.b,e., have 
made rotne tJunp tolembly certain which were obcure before. From Neolithic 
l^nmng of ewr ere eveiything in the nrcharology of the 

i.i,K The broch of Qickhimin^iW on a 

^1 »li^ i»i a loch near Lerwick has given a dear picture of the vicissitude* 
of a smdl settlement between the close of the fironie Age and the Christian 
pcTicW- Banning as a stone-built couclyard farmstcud with a surroimding 
vard wall n was then fortified by a stroiig ripg wall with a pampet foUuwing 
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the edge of ihc sitiJiU ulaiuL Tbe etitmiure to ihhi was commanded on the 
inside by a sitting umJ lofty block-houH which overtopped attackcn and also 
provided housing for the local chi^. Other shelter was aCTorded by partly- 
timber^ penthouses which ran round the inside of the perimeter wall and 
could be entered froni the wall at first'lloor level. A rise in the Icvd of water 
in the loch made a revision of the defences necessary, and it was at this stage 
that broch'builders took over the site and erected a brodt in the middle of the 
site in the beat style. The pottery evidence from the site suggests that while 
the rank and hie'at Clkdcniniio were aboriginal natives luiin settled in tlie 
area, both the builders of the ring wall arid of the broch befODged to on 
intrusive group which imposed its will and carried out these major works. 

Since the hrochs as a whole do not seem to have had a life of mom than 
two hundred years from about 100 B.C down to the bcgiiuilttg of the second 
century of the Christum era it has been suggested that, os brochs became 
necessary as defence against hill-fort people, so tbe imiption of the Romans 
into Scothtod defeated the latter and brought about a new situation. Although 
the first Roman invasion was not of long doialion the whole ailcntion of the 
mainland folk further south was now directed to preservi^ their own indepen¬ 
dence and, where opponuaity served, to raiding the rich prizes rffered by 
Roman Britain. Thus the need for brochs ended and did not recur The rather 
unexpected presence of a few brochs covering strategic points in the Ljowlands 
could be the result of an alliance between broch-builders and hill-fort people 
against a CDmmon enemy. At all events the life of Lowland brochs like Tor* 
woodlec and Edin's Hall was very short and entirety concentrated in the time 
after the first Rnman withdrawal. 

The Clkkhimin broch did not have a very long life and in its dc«y its 
courtyard was occupied by a large wheel-house. *^15 structure ^ with ite 
successors and various outbuildii^s, completed the history of the site wliitJj 
was finally abandoned shortly before the coming *Jf the Norsemen to Shetland 
in the 9th century. 

Today Diany broch sites are scarcely reoagnisable from the remains of the 
broch alone. Sometimes they have been olmosl entirely removod os in the 
arable lands of Caithness, and more cfteii the she is reduced to a large stone 
heap which, at first sight, could equally well be the remaini of a large ruined 
cairn. Where the site was once a broch the centre of the stone pile oflen tends 
to be concave, refiecting the hollow character of tbe original stiuclure. Care¬ 
ful examination of the site of a true broch will usually show signs that a few 
of the lower courses of the tower are still in position, and it may be possible 
lo delect some details of the entrance. In tbe North-west and West these lower 
course are often made of very large slonei liable to lemain in position when 
ihc superstructure has onllApsecL Brochs flJ® often ijCcd on proitiontocipt 
the coast; the n«ks of these are defended by single or multiple walls and 
ditches like tbe cliff castles of Comwatl, A natural harbour is often close bv. 
There can also be many ossodaled domestic buikliiigs outside, though only 
excavatkin enn show how they relate to the broch in lime, %fuiy may be much 
older, and a site like iarlsfiof in Shetland had a history which show? succss- 
stvely an open Brotue Age settlement, an Iron Age phase culmmating in a 
brocK a Dark Age Opoi site, a Norse icOlcment. and ui early tnadem fortified 
house ... a continwMS life of more than two thousand years. Each phase 
made more or less use of the materials of its roi«d predecessors, and wheii a 
site has reached this degree of complexity ooly a long and difficult excavatini 
can rcvekl the sequence df events. 

The following may be consulted: — 

F. W. Wamw'richt (editor): The Northera (da, N«l»cm. 1W2; I, R, C. Homillw. 
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I. R. C. H*jULTti»i : ExaraUntit al laHtlial. Sbctlaad, .Slinulrv of Wottt Arahcoltteical 

Repen, No, i. RM-S-O.. IRM- 


StVaht PFdWTTT. EKCMvxtloiu in ihc bfoch 4U3d of Tarwoodirr. Selbirtihfai 

[950. P-5.A-S,. tiirv, 1950-M. ^l-W. 

Dum 

The Giclic word "duD" mtuna simply "fortress' atid when coiDpoundled in 
proper names it may be applied to the whole of ancient fortifications 
in ScoLLanjl, from small brochs to large hill-forts: it is also sometimes applied 
to purely natural features which resembEe fortifications, though sui iini 
always worth dose csamii^tion in tlie field in case there has been some attempi 
to strengthen them artiheiaily. Amcm^t archxologists^ however, it is usually 
given a more liinitecJ meaning and is employed to describe a dass of dmtonr 
defensive structure common in westrm and northern Scolknd- 

In their typical form duns are drcular, oval, or occasionally D-shaped, and 
small in size, seldom exceeding 60 feet in Intemal diameter^ Dun Borgadil, 
in Kintyrc, one of the best preserved examples^ measures 42 feet from wall to 
wall, while Andifuar, in mid-Aigj'II. is abnormally large at 65 feet Though they 
frequently lake advantage of positions of natuntl strength (here again Aniifuaf 
is an cxceptit>n)>. duns art distinguished fmm the general run of smull forts by 
the fart that they follow a delil^raie plan and are planted on their site with 
a minimum of adjustment, mtber than aocommodating themselves to it. In 
this they resemble brochSp and the resemblance is sometimes carried further 
by o^er features + . . n wall that U thick in relation to the cveratJ size (12 
feet js not uticommonh entfunccs with door-checks* bar holes and guard 
chambers, and a scarcement on the iJiternaJ wiiU-face to accommodate the 
timers of build lags. The sub-class of 'gallericd duns' go even further and have 
double walls of broch^like construction, spanned at intervals by Imge slabs 
to bind them together, perhaps a translation into incombustible stone of tb& 
Umber bracing used in forts, El follows that when a structure is badly nticied 
It IS som^mes impossrble to decide without crcavalion whether it should best 
w classified as a bTOch or a dun. The chief point to bear in mind is that a 
broch a tower while a dun was noL Thus if the pde of stones ha^ not bmi 
too much robbed by Inter builders, the quantity of fallen material in relation 
to the diameter may be suggestive. Again, the heieht of a broch demanded a 
broad*base, and the overall width of the wall should be determined whem 
p^ible: a wnll as thin as 12 feet is probably only possible for broch-btiUding 
wh^ the p«uliady suitable stone of Caithness and the Northern Islands U 
^ L ’ V Strathnaver (Sutherland h by cofitrast+ the standard width seenu 
to nave been between 14 feel 6 inches aiid ]5 feet, Lf galJeries are visible thetr 
p^Lse should be noted, while stairs wiLhin the thickness of the wail 

will put the broch-characier beyond doubt. Dims sometimes had steps up to 
meir parap^rt walk, but they were built agalnsi the inner face, orien to the 
mlenor of the dun. Ainateurs need not despair in face of these complicsdoos. 
Liiffcreiit enters on this subject have iMd! different definitions and the terms 
s^i-broch and brochdike strurtoTe" have been employ^. The impoftant 
thing 15 to look for feaiums Uke wallTac^, emrances* chambers and smira, 
to take accurate measunnefitsu 

Like brochs* duns sometimes have outer defences of earth and stone, while 
m seyipaE ca^ have been planted in pre-exLslmg forts. Such a soccessfon 
irnportant fw the dating of the two phases and the field worker 
Should always be on the took-om for it EEccoitricily of plan is the commonest 
but there are cases wbere the dun actually stands on the ruins of 
the canier structurt. 

The same lechniqiie of wall.building as is etnploved in the (tiillericd duru 
Li som^mes us^ m western Scotland for a rampart built across the nock of a 
pronKwitory. This produces a typical promontory fort, but such works form a 
drstmrt class and must surely have been built by the same people as birilt the 
gallened duns. 




All thcsit jimictures belong to tLe Iron Age in Scmland and when soine haw 
been excavated i^igns of squatting in their nuns by Dniic Age folk have been 
found, 

Stack farts 

These are also a common feature m the west coast and in the western 
islands. They are constructed by inking some striking stack of rock and conven¬ 
ing it into a strong point. In contrast to the duns stack foru make all possible 
u!ie of natural features^ merely supplementing them with defensive wsdling 
when? necessary. While they may properly be jnentioned here their age is ^uite 
uncertain and tiaditiuns in the islands suggt^ ihdr use in medieval limes. 
This need not, of course; mean that they were built then, and with both duns 
and stack forts it is coieudod to sec rectaogular houses inserted in them as a 
secondary feature. 

Smi^l Ltiwlarid farts 

The country between the Forth-Oyde isthmus and the Line of Hadrian's 
SVal] contains a great many small forts defnaded by one of more banks and 
ditches and lending to stand on the upper slopes and spurs of t^la rather 
than on the summits, Tbeii' largest ootiGcntmUons are round the h^d waters 
of the Lowland Rivers and they often contain groups of round huts. 
They are round or ov^al in plan and the majority does doe greatly exceed 
100 feet in overall width. Recem work as at Hownam Rings on the nmth- 
west slopes of the Cheviots has shown that the first phase of these sii^ was 
sometimes a single timher palisade defence, and the cviderKe of its emplace* 
ment can sometimes still be seen on the ground with surprising clarity tn the 
form of a slight Gontinuous depression. Rut the later strengthening of the 
defences by a singk nr double line of bank and ditch can obliterate this 

' ' alure. St^eiimcs these bonks were revetted by stone and sometime 



In genera] it appears that these small fom bdong to the Roman period- 
Even though they are numerous they cajuiot have b^ a serious menace to* 
a delemiined Roman military dfort and it may be that for most of the time 
ibcv were in relatively fri^fy oecupation. A general consideration of them 
will be found in the Roxbwgb vdimic of the ScMtish Commission cm Ancient 
atid Historic Monuments. 

Sec: 
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INDUSTRY IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

fUns mines, quarries^ ond axe fac(onfs 

Mining and the trading of ils products have a very Icrag Mstoiy, Before die 
tise of metals begafi« and for some time daring its early sEages, mm wee 
digging for flint and stone to get superior material for tnakiog tools iiijd 
weapons, Flint was prcferted for most purposes when it was avai]nble» bqil 
there was early use of other kinds of siemt capable of being flaked and groimd 
into shape. 

Flint con occur as gravd or m erratic bloda curried by ice and water ocLion 
far fmtn its parent chalk oountTy, but in this form it is ciften inconvenient in 
size and intractable in quality for making toots. The discovery of outcrop flint 
In b^s and of its superior working qimliitJes led by a natural process m 
Neolithic and Bronze Age times to the sinking of shafts to follow the Dint 
tmd^round when the outcrops were worked out Galleries were driven out ia 
all directions from the bottom of the shaft in the mo^it developed form of miiK; 
though tnuch of the working was less ctaborate depending on local cinrtmi' 
stances^ 

Since the early recognition of large groups of flUed-in shafts at Grinter 
Gmvw in Norfolk and Cissbury in Sussex many more have been found* 
principally at other plasxs in the South Downs and near SaLisbury. Apart frora 
the evidence of the nlled-in shafts grouped close togelhef along with the dumpi 
of material thrown out io getting down to the flint beds ., , all well wcathcftd 
dowTi and often covered by lon^-eslablfshed turf * , , a further due to flint- 
mining is the scatter of waste trimming flakes. The minem did not take away 
the large nodules just as found, but trimmed off all useless pro|ecEiofis anJ 
crust to lighten tbiin for transport; hence the tell-tale rubbish. 

There arc also a limited nurnber of places where rock occurs capable of 
being flaked for the making of axes, and much prospecting must have gone tn 
their discovcry+ Tl^ rock is broken trff froin outcrops and the sniroimding 
• litter at these sites is much like that found at the flint mines. ITiere are many 
struck flakes and brnken ropgh^uts of axes which have been discarded. The 
most famous of these sites in Brilain and the first to be recognised is at 
Graig Llwyd on Pennuenmawr Mnuntam in North Waks. Another is at Pike 
of Stickle in the Lake DistricL The dL^tribution of axes made from these afiil 
other stones, some from as far off as Northem freEaiid, was widesprwid* und 
has wen traced by taking^ thin slices from axes and examining them jnlcro- 
scopically to make a pc^kive identUiention of their inaterial which cannot be 
^rtainly recognised at sighL There is no space to mentinn alf thi sources 
bcrTi and some remain to he identified, but nothing has thrown more light on 
primitive trade than the movement of this axe material to places remote from 
Its soutea, ^ 

While the discovery of new sources of material will require spedsi 
technical equipment no progress can be made without the production of 
accuratdy-sked axes for examinatioru Field workers will therefore njcc^juss 
the importance of noting the find spots of axes, in whatever condiuon they 
may be* and they must be prepared lu submit them tn the expert. The slidng 
process has Little ^cct on the axe, whose sulfate can be skilfully restored, li 
sLiced it wffl have told its story and helped to build up the distribution map ^ 
its parfic uLir material. 

Gotd 

This metal can be found in free form and has always been highly priied- B 
was an imporrani comitiodity in Bronze Age times, and the tiding of k 
between Ireland, its principal source in the British fsles, and the Contineni is 
thoughi to have been active in this period, contributing much to the hrilliauoe 
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d the Wessex culiufc ccnircd oa Wiltshtre which completed the csD-nstryctiofl 
of Stoaebenge. Although Wales contains a lot of low-grade aunfemus rock 
there Is oo evidence that this was worked before Rotiuia times. The Irish 
gold was washed in fr« farm froin the beds of streams^ and some may have 
Ken obtained m the same way in Wales and the South-west of EnglaJid. In 
historic limes gold has been found in worth-while quantity in the Simlh of 
Kildonan, Angus, and the Lead Hills, but although alluvial working may be 
assumed^ there w no direct archrcoicrgjcal evidence for extraction nn suiy 
British sites in prehistoric times. 

Tift 

Tin also occurs in alluvial fomi. and here there h no doubt that it was found 
by streaming in Cornwall and oti Dartmoor. There is ancient Leslimony to 
the importunce of Britain as a source of tin which was necessary as a con¬ 
stituent of brortze. The tin-producing areas of the Soulh^west have been 
worked very heavily from early times to the pitseni day by various pmeessra, 
and it will only be by chance that any certain evidence of the pnehisiortc 
search for it will be found. 

Copper 

The most imporuint souiwi of this metal in Britain have been &1 Parys 
Mountain in Anglesey and Halkln Mountain in Hintshirfi. Lar^e scale work¬ 
ing here in mote modem limeii has oomplelely changed the origioal character 
of the sites and imy traces of early mining that there may have bcai have 
certainly been swept away. Copper lodes* though otherwise poor and in¬ 
frequent in Britain, weie probably quite adequate for prehistoric needs and 
were worked out at the time. Scotiond has little to show with a few occumenc® 
in Galloway^ Islay. Rousayp tmd in the Crinan district of Af^^le. Thc^ is 
nothing in Britain to compare with the numencHM tnices <rf prehistoric mining 
in Central Europe. Thnne Is n type of heavy perfomti^ stone hammer con* 
sidcred to be a njiner's tool which occurs from time to time, and any examples 
should be caref uuy noted in ease thdr find spoil give dues to undent workings. 

Ijead 

Mciallk: lead has bean found in both Bronze and Iron Age comexte Lead 
■parterns* of impleincnls belonging to the Late Bronze Age and nofmally east 
In bronze tire known, ilwugh tb^ are rare, and lead objects Like net-anken have 
been femnd in the Irtm Age fake villas of Somerset. There is no more 
evidence for prehi-sioric lend mining in Britain than this* though ores occur 
in many places and have been heavily worked in, Roman and historic rimes 
The Mend ip lead-producing areas ate efose to ^h€ lake villages, which h 
suggestive, but they have necii much wotked till recently to the certain 
detriment of any traces of prehisioric mining. 

Iron 

For many practical purposes iron is not an obviously supetiar n^al to 
bronze* but it ousted the older melaJ as a material for toob and wcapotn 
because it was cheaper, and the ores and fuel required for tLi manufacture 
were available in many places- Iron was certainly made in omsiderable 
quantities in the last centuries before the Roman mvasion* but dierer is liltle 
arelucologic^ e^ence of the places of its manufacture. 

\Vliile workable ores tsocur in many places the chief sources usod in rarly 
days were in the Weald of Kent and Sussex, the Forest of Dean, and vanous 
places in the Midlands and North. It here ilso that ihe Romans and later 
peoples followed tip with a large itHJustry of iheir own which appeaci To have 
swallow^ up most tracts of prebistoric work^ But as iron wrki^ ^ 
carr^ on in a sman wiv in many places unlikely to be diftmtwe! by later 
developments sites should'be available for imdy* On many Iron Age sitet the 


presence of slag aiKl asb suggests an almost domestic addiction to small-scak 
smelling^ but this has never twn properly studied- An example iJ dus bloomei)- 
which« judging by the concentratEon of slag, seems to have been part of the 
Inm Ago fort of Solsbury near Bath. Traces of this work should be 
watched for. They will consist mainly of round and flattish cakes ol slag ami 
much ash^ but their more precise age wHI be determLtied by the accotapaa^ing 
pOLlcry and other rubbish kft behind by the ironworkers. 

Sdr 

The importance of saJt needs no stressing. U has always been in grrai 
demand both as a ennditnent and for preserving food. 

Brimin b nol so rich in inhmd sources of salt as Central Europe, but it is 
surrounded by the sea^ and there is much evidence of ancient salt-working 
dating from the Iron Age onwards. The best known early saU-makiag sit» 
are found fin the coast at Kimmeridge in Dorset* along the Ess«c shore of \ht 
Thames estuary (the Red Hills), a^ at various places in the Feniand atid 
along the Luicatnshire coast (Ingoldmells Point)* There was no apparent use 
ci the brine springs which must have esistod in the neighbourhoexf of Ehnit- 
wich and tn Cheshire. 

The precise method of making salt from the sea varies over the world with 
ditnauc conditions, and it is evident that no rellanoc could be placfti on 
natural Evaporation in open salt-pans in Britain. The methods used in Britain 
are all basically concern^ with botliirg down salt^nrichcd w^ater ami castipg 
the i^ulting salt into bkicks of standard sbccs and weights. A large vaiicly of 
specialised clay receptacles xmd accessories were used* all of which were 
cheaply made and mkdily expendable, Thus the saltcra* working places are 
nft^ marked by hrw but exteusive mounds of earth reddened by fire (red bills). 
While they are chiefly made of soil they aho contain many broken clny objecls^ 
duel among which in Brilaiii is the ‘handbrick^ a rough column of fired clay 
squeezed up ki the hand and flaLtened at boLh ends. These wcfc used in gttat 
numbei^ to support day troughs of diffcrenE; shapes over fiies^ and there are 
other objocts like moulds for casting the salt into blocks and square-sectior^ 
clay bars tapering tcFwards the ends. The broken rernalns of all Ehf 3 i?, along 
with clay partitinns for the irouehs and various clay squeezes of different fornis 
used as supports and spacing pieces add up, with much burnt earth and ash. 
to make a Red Hill. The date of any site will be determined by the associafod 
pottery and other domestic rubbish left behind by the soit-mnlLers, whose wort 
seems to have been seasonal. 

T^crc are variations in iJic form of the lypicaJ supports and containefs which 
derive from the kind of ground on which the industry was being carried oa, 
but the unfailing symptoms of these siles will be the quantity of broken 
ooansc day obrecls of ^ny kinds, soinetimes glazed by having been (ir^ in 
me presence of salt Liu^olnshire. Purbeck^ and Essex all vary in the detiuh 
of their mode of work, and the Red T-lsIT tyoo of accumulaitEon is not a feafure 
of pmhistonc saJt-m^ing between the Wash and die Humber* There art eJsi 
m^y post-Roman sites which have their own pccutlajitfes to be menttonal 
bcl^* and ihe associaitsd domestic rubbish h the only reliable due to agci 
rhere have been changes in the coast lino since early days, and some sties 
no^ be found far fitim the modem range of the tides. Sties deep in the 
renland and others up the Valley of the Great Ouse may be explain^ in this 
wav. 

Quern ^uanriVj 

The preparation of mcar in the days before the mill worked bv animal, wind 
or water power depended on the use of the hand mil! known as a quem. Jn 
Its most pnmitive form it was no more than a larre slab of suitably abrasive 
stone ™ whicb a nder stone was worked up and down by hand to crush ihe 
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uojTfl (saddle qsjcm), but by ibe Iron Age the rotary iypc began to come in, A 
becvhive^slmpeii upper stone wiOi a ceniral shaft hole revdved upon a pin 
set id a lower stone. Tbe Upper stone was turned by a handle set In the side and 
the grain was poured in to a hoppcr^lJke expansion of the top of the shiift hoie, 
coming out os meal round the upper edge of the lower siojie^ 

There i3 nothing known in Britain to compare wjth the age-long qimrrying 
of the greyish-blue Java of Mayen tn Germany which has provided a lar|^e part 
of Europe with mill stones, but a number of sources of quern material have 
been recognised* There are two in the fiouth, the Pen Pits on the Wiltshire- 
Somerset border between Wbicanton and Mere and Cole’s Pits ai Cornell in 
Berkshire north of the Vale of White Horse* They consist of a laige number 
of more or less cylindrical shafts of no great depth cut into the greensand rode 
and they produckl querns of poor qudity. More recently a better source of 
gocxl Quality querns has been recognised at Whamclilfe ne^r Sheffidd. Here 
the evidence is provided by more or less &nbihed beehive quenu scattered 
about near an obvious source ol millstone griL There must be more quern 
quarries than these in Britain and^ as in the case of sfonc axeS^ the origiu of 
querns should be a subjort for a petrological examiiiation of all known 
specimens 

The following books and articles may be consulted: — 

J. Ci- D. Cl>kkl nad SL PiDOcrrr: Hie ase of the Bhtiih ilmt miaci. AnU vii. 

E4 ICT and E Cecil ClulWEN : ttanrow Hill ttint mine c-icavatiom. Suu. LliI. 

t926, d9-llL 

J F. S. SroNB^ Flint mine* Btvtnn Dpwn^ Wintrnbw. W^lt*hitc. ^Iv* 1931, 

61-1 IS. 

Sl H.i/j£LZDIN 1 WAnREWi A ftOM tLXC facUuy tit Cjnjg Uwyd. p™n*nmiwT. J,R.A-1.. 
\h\. 1919. 343-365. 

M mojQii n-nd CiAita Frili A Starve Age f&cfcrrv at Fike of SEickle. Great Langdatc. 
Westmorland. P P S.. icv. 1949, 1-20- 

K. O. FMKr: Stopr aec faerOiry sites in the Ctunbrinn FcUl T.C.W.A.S.^ 1*11, I9ft2, 1-26. 
A. Kleu eb* S- Piooorr and F. S. Walli 9; Flnt report on the pctmloiicaj idenci^cadan 

of Monc lUCM, P.P.S.. vii. 1M] . 50-7^. 

J. F. Sr SttiN^ apd F S. WslUit: Scrond fepnfl ditto. PP.&, dij, 1947. 47- J5. 

R. G* LiVEKa: The |>=tmbfy af Scothih itone imptcmoiit PS^AS-. kdi. 195*-39. 
36-69. 

E, Ckcil CuRWEt^ ^ QuernL Ant. %1, 1937, 133 ff. 

O. G. S. Crawriiio: ArdireoTogy in the Field, 106* fQuern quarriei in Eit|laadl. 

~- "t Ouem quiimci at Miycn in the EifeL Ant., sc*ii,. 19SJ. 68-75, 

R. F. Tvikcote: MeUtllurry in Archfcoli^'^. Edwin Arnold LtcL, 1W2L 
t T. Leeds: Ejtciviti&ni at Chun CjuiIc. Cnrmrtll. Arch.. Iiitvi^ 1926-27, 231-239 
fflnV 

F T. BiRF.kr The Iron ult mduifry in Lincnlnihifr. L_A.AS.. %iiii (new leneij, 
T 959-60. 26-34, 

Kaiu. TEirKM: Prehistnrtc va.n boiling Ant., miv, 19fil, 1*1-191. 

I. Sp^oiriHT SttJin a Stuify in ccoFiomic preblriorv, DiueilAtinncs Arch^lofie* 
GandeoKi, vi, 1961, ife Ttmpcl. Briifn 

AVTTOUmES BELONGING TO TTdE PERIOD OF THE ROMAN 
occupation (A,D. 43-4201 

Geurraf 

The Roman occupation of Britain began in A,D. 43 and continued for some 

four centunes, but il did not affect all parts of the ooualry equally. Native 
life went on much as before, not only ia Northern Scotland, where the RomaM 
never penetraicd, but aLso in some parts of the Roman province itself, espec^ 
ally in Wales and Cornwall. Accortlingly in dtstinBuishing the antiquities of 
this period it is not possible to classify them strictly by date and the use no 
the coapt of Gill Sans type is iratrictfid to spwfically Roman structiues - , . 
whether military,, such as foris and camp^i nr civik such u lempi^i towfu>^nd 
villas. Untcmumisttl "fialivc" siteSw me*! ^ ^ prnccding 

Iron anyway, anc still named in German Text 
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With the Roman conquest Britain was brought very largely untfcr the iwat 
at a people who had alnady imposed a slaadiinl system of kw and 
uon and, to a Imge eatent, of life, on the whole of the Meditefraneaii wmH 
A great thmst into the barbamo north-west had brought all (he lands west 
and south of the Rhine under the Roman stray, and its extension to the R^ ltir 
seemed probable. South-eastern Britain wa$ no stranger to Raman iurt npi v ^ 
in the century between Jutius Caesar’s [eocmnQissances in force and the fotmel 
conquest by Gaudius. Between A.D.43 and the end of the 1st century the 
main features of Roman civilisation were spread iulo all but the most reawu 
pans of England and Wales and the old tribal life ended. In Scotland, on the 
other ^nd, the occupation was tniljtary. For a short while after Agticola’t 
campaign against the Caledonians in A.D. S3 the Roman miliiafy outposts were 
carried far into the north-east, and probably on to the Moray Firth, but this 
great extension could not be maintained and the frontier was later stabilised 
temporarily along the Fonh-Oyde line by the building of the Antonine Wall ia 
A.D. 143. Many traces of military anriivity survive in the Lowlands of tot- 
land, but all senoLis attempts to hold Icrritory in a direct way noith ef 
Hadrian's Wall ceased in the 3nl century. 

[n England also north of a line drawn from the Tees to the Mciscy theie 
(s little Roman work that is not irUlikry. The country is mainJy a fiuntiEt 
zone Stabilised by Hadrian's Wall and controlled from a base at Yort The 
road system extended up to the Wall and beyond, but north of York its prim 
purpose was id provide military commuhicatkms, 

Otif knowledge of Roman Britain has increased greatly since HavcrneltJ 
pul the study of the province on n souEid biujs at the be^infung of this 
Fia the case erf major features like towns this is chJefiy due to eKcavdon^ but in 
the ooiiEitry^idc the g^wth of knowledge been due to much fieJd wurt 
air^photogmphy. T^e field antiquities of Romaii Britaif^ 
will be considered under the foUowiii^ heads: 

L Buildings. 

2. Military sites. 

1. Towns. 

4, Minor occupation ^ites and agriculture 

5 , Roads. 

6, Mines and industrial sit« 

7, Roman burials. 

%u Mt^ellaneous. 

Buildings 

In this section no oonsidcratjon wUl be given to huildinfs which are 
of towns, 

'^c Romans were great builders. Their urork has distinctive 
boln in style and matenals, and is in little danger of being mistaken for work 
of another peric^ much native and imported stone but also, quifi 

new to BntajDp bnek and tile of various kinds and concrete with and withoui 
rubble. 

The site of a Roeubh building is usually obvious enoujgh to the c^periciicoct 
Observer if it is on plough^ soil. There %\iould be a considerable scatter 
j^ne mbble. broken rwf tiles (which may be of stone as wcli as baked clflyl. 

^ painted plaster, tesserae fmm mosaic pavements. nKtj' 
nails, broken pottery, food refuse in the form of bones and shelb. black soil 
wd possibly a f^ coins and other metal All or some of these occur 

in yarjoiu combinations, depending on ibc part of the country in which tbe 
bididing stood, its purpcrec, and the detmls of its conslniction. It is certain that 
many Roman buildtngs were of half-timber construction on solid wall foiuida* 
tioas, while others were of wood with or without die toofa. In such cases tfic 
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uuioufit of building rubble wiU be much but even where a building hot 
been ol most solid construction the robbery of Its mateduls in later periods 
may have left lUUe more thno floors and wall-footings. A thorough search 
for materials nrny even have left no more than the so-called "robber trcnches\ 
only to be recognised by excavation, in whkh walk once £tood^ 

H a site has been under the plough for a long time the scatter of rubbish will 
have been dragged about by the work of farm Implements over a much I^bt 
ares thou that actually covered by the budding wbca standicif. SomcLiiDc^ 
the site of a large building will show little sign of its presence on plough 
soih and this may be due to a gTeater depth of overlying soil which has crepe 
down from neighbouring slopes or otherwise nccumuJated in an abnormal 
wsyp but the much deeper ploughing of recent years sometimes reaches down 
to them and produces the tell-tale scaitel- 

In grassland the chances of discovery are not so good Moles and rabbit! 
may throw out their contribution of evidence^ and if the soil has never been 
ploughed it i$ possible that a bumpy surface may tell of buried foundations. 
Heavy growths of nettles may be a secondary clue, but such sites are usually 
best shown by air-photographs in dry wmLher when the local shatlcwness of 
the sod over buried foundatioiiii a ad floors causes parching. Sometimes the 
overlying sod k so deep and rich that only an cxcepciooal drought wdl bring 
out this eflecl, and ihe normal spring dry period wdl not serve. 

Pipe lines am being Lncreasingly bid across country and ibw will some¬ 
times strike across lost building sites. In any case it Is always worth while 
to rnake tactful enquiries from farmers and ploughmen who will have an 
intimate knowledge of how their implements travel over their fields, and 
where they meet with resistance under the soil In stone counlri^ ihcse 
ol^taclcs may be only outcrops, but any such places should be examined. 

Without an immense amount of excavalion we canirot hope to know how 
frequently timber buddings occurred. If they chanced to have tiled roofi 
some scatter from these may be expected, but in many imses the only relics are 
likely to be the imperishable pa.rt of the domestic rubbish of the site like 
pottery K On chalk lands the surviviiig sy'Stem of post-holes from these stnjc- 
Hires can give evideiH;e of their size and character^ but these can only be found 
by excavation. In other soils they may be diihcult to recugnlsei but the 
domestic rubbish will still be there» and it is for this reason that the field 
worker should make a careful record of the occurrence. 

The true character of a building cen only be Fully established by excavation, 
and the presence of mosaic fioors will not be conclusve by jisclf that i building 
is a villa. Most buildings La country rituationi will be villas^ but there is a 
coasidemblc number of bolated bath-houses tip and down the country, whild 
rustic temples and shrines continue lo be found. The balh-housci arc pn7b- 
ably connected wiih groups oi timber buildinp as yet undiscovered and it will 
be obvious that bath-houses must always be built of incombustible maLeriali. 

The temples range from btg places with large precincts like those at Lydney 
in Gbuccriershire and at Gosbis:k's Furm near Cokhwier down to very modeit 
sites indeed. Traces of buildinp found on the lop of a hill or in other bold 
situationji arc likely to be the remains of tcmpleSi but they may also be found 
On lowirr ground and they often take the place of older native shrines which 
can occur anywhere. Good eptoniples csf the two cxtrcRwt are the hill-lop 
temple at Ghanctoiibury Ring on the South Downs nw Worthing and the 
low-lying shrine at Noah*s Ark near Friiford in Berkshire, 

Not all seutten of Roman building material reveal the sita; of tnul^ng^ 
The sites of tiSns where brkks and Ules have b«n msu^ are fmiiific m rubbi^ 
of this kind, but closer examination will show tbof this com^ from dumps m 
spoiled wast^ and not from a ruined building. 
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A iiiiiniscr af villas have been found a long lime ago, ejtcavalcd, and covetti 
up again. Qc^ionaJly no iccord of the pcDSition of the she exfsts beyond a 
parish indication, and ihc rt-disoovery and recording of these \% valuable woil 
and suitable for banners as the field of enquiry has probably been narrowed 
by hints in the original report [t should be rcmcuibered thaL in Roman tima 
people had good eyes for desirable building sites, and this should be a rias 
to likely places. 

Mifhory sites 

All forms of Ronian tnUiiary engineering are distinguished by a close adbei- 
ence to rule, and even in earthworks the consinnl elements of straighl sidii^ 
and munded comers make it difficult to confuse them with any work eiiiw^ 
dder or youngs. In spite of this various antiquities have been described as ; 
'Roman camps' in the past, and the Ordnance Survey has ccniributed ils share 
of ettuts. Most of thfse have now been removed from the maps by revision, 
but it m^y be as well to list the various caiesories of Roman rtiil]iar>' 
and explain the terms that are currently applied lo ihem. They are: 

1. Proper defences, that is Haddan^s Wall, the Antoninc Wall, and iJxr 
Cjca^en Dyke in Scotland- The^ are a specialised study and are not deaJi 
with here, 

2. Legionary fortresses. These were Lhe permanent bases of the Romaii 
legions^ which they rxiciipicd when not actually out on campaign- They ran^c 
m sjjc fre^ 50 to 60 acres, are obloitg in plan, have four main gates, and ore 
defended by a single wall with towers at the comers and the gate$ and at inter¬ 
vals between i the wah was backed by a rampart and fronted by a diEcli. After 
the completion of the conquest the pemianent bases of the legions in Briiaia 

and Cacrieon, but earlier fortresses arc known at inch’ 

j u*' Perthshire^ Lincoln, and Gloucester. One certainly existed at Wroxetcr 
and there are probably one or two more to be found in the south-east mtatinl 
to the years immcdiaiely after the invaiian. 

3. Forts. These were the permanent bases of the a uxtliary units, both 
infantry (coAcwtcj) and cavalry (a/f&e). Their sisc was dictated bv tbe character - 
and strength of the units they w'crc designed to accommodate and nomiaDy 
nuigcsi from M acres for a cohort 500 strong to 10 acres For an a!a 1^ 
strong, though they may be a little smaller or very much larger. In plan add 
mnstroctjoii they are similar to legionary fortresses. hut sotoe examples m 
rnomboiuiil not oblong, in shape; they ore not always equipped with a sternfi 
^11. and they may have several—even as many as Eight—ranirwirts and 
QjicheSr They often have annexes attached which contained such biiildifl^ 
as bath-houses. 

4. Fortleis. These occur not only on the two Walls but also along mad^ 
and WTre used at patrol posts, manned by detachments of less than cohort or 
jmi strength They are ^uaro or oblong Ln plan and defended by one or moff 
banks and ditches^ but they usually have only one entrance and arc very small 

5. Signal stations- These: range from stntplc stone olalionm to circular or . 
square enclosures which surrounded a timber lower and in the latter case 
sometimes indistinguishable fioni fortlels. 

6* Campi. These include works conxtrucied on campaign, temporary 
quarters used by troops while building permanent works^ and staging campfr 

^ r ^ forts. They are defended by a single hank and ditch^ usuollj' 

of shght character (the bank carried a pali^dc). They normally have four 
or 5tx entrances proteclcd by traverses frfiiitcu/ne and tittuli). The^" an? rmt 
mways absolutely tegular in lay-out, but their sides ruii in straight lengihs ^ 
their corners are aJwa}^ rounded. There is a vast range in size—-the ctimpoig^ 
camp at RaedyJces, in AbcnleemlunB. covets over JOO aats. 
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7* Pra£:Ui:e worts. These usiially tale the fortn of groups ol sjindl camps 
with an unduly high proportioa of compUcaEcd features such as 
obviously designed lo give the troops practicG \n constnictiog such works. 

I. Siegcworks. Remains of Roman sicgeworks, oon^ting of camps equipped 
with artillery platfunns arid partial djctUDvaJlatipris, are known around the 
hill forts at ft oden Law in Roxburghshiie and auriuwark in DumEriesahire. 
though in both cases they appear to have been conitnicted for training rather 
than in earnest. 

9. Parade grounds. These were as necessiu^' to the Raman ns lo any other 
army and were laid out near farts. They are only likcty to be identifiable, 
however, in remote areas, especially where sorcc ardficial levelling of the 
ground has been accessary. An e3icelknt example survives at Haidkaoit in 
CumbcrtuJid where both parade ground and the tribunal can be seen. 

10. Miscclkneous, such as the supply base at RichboTOugb and the earliest 
Roman works at Cdkhester. Industrial works und^ military eontroL such 
as tileries, potteries, and ordnance factories, arc referred to under industriul 
Bi^cs (see p. 94 below). 

A division between the civil and military areas of Roman BriLain developed 
quite early id the occupation, with the south and east becoming a fully organ¬ 
ised provinee while any romanised civil life in the north and west reniaincd 
dependent on the military cstablishmcnL But this does not mean that there 
arc no militaiy antiquities in the south. Leaving aside the late defences cmrted 
on the North Se^T ChannelH nnd other coasts there are various sites belonging 
to the period of conquest many ol which w err early buried under developiDg 
Roman towns. Others continue to be found along the lines of the earlier 
Raman roads aod at pM^ints in the south and west which were obviously con¬ 
nected with campaigns of conquest like those of Vespasian and Ostoriua 
Scapula. 

Bxampies of these arc ihc rdilitary riles strung along Watling Street notably 
at Stretton to SlafFordshira, and the temporary fom at Hod Hill near Bbnd- 
ford* Waddon Hill near Bridport and at Wlveliscombe in West Somersei 
Some of these are obvious enough* others have been found fay aerial photo¬ 
graphy, and at Woddon HLU the hnd was made by an inlcUlgent consideration 
of some tnaterifd from the rile preserved in Ibe niuscum at Bridporl. Other 
sites like the eariy milllaiy pho-ve at Great Cbcslcrford in Essex and the 
nrigLEtal fort at London have been found by excavation. W'orts of more or 
less permanent character arc also known to have exited at Richborough In 
Kent, Water Newlon in Northamptonshire, Great C^slenton in Rutland, k- 
worth in Suffolk^ Droitwich in Worcestershire, Metchley in Warwickshire, 
Br ox to we in Nottinghamshtre, and Wnoxetcr in Shropshire. The Severn valley 
is yielding its quota of new^ sites and more oenainly remain to ic found In 
many places. 

Since H45 many new ntihtnry sllcs have been found in North and South 
^'ales, the Lowlands of Scodand, and on live eoinem ride of Scotland between 
the Forth and the Moray Firth, Almost all of this b due to air-photojETuphy. 
Meanwhile much light has been thrown on the defences of Hadrian's and the 
AntonJne Wall and on the coastal defence sysiesn Isetween the weslcrn end 
of Hadrian's Wall and St. Bee's Head on the Cumberiand oonit. Roman 
practice camps, formerly conhued to Cawtbora in North Yoikiltiine and Castell 
Collcn in Central Woles, have now been recognised in olher places, and 
notably outride the military hcadquarierx ai York. 

It may seem that there Is not much far arruiieurs in all ihis since so much 
of the advance in our knowledge is due to nir^pbotogniphy or excavation* bin 
loany of the Welsh finds have been made by field work on the ground, and 
another success of this kind Is the finding of a new Roman camp at Oordak 
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near Gmssingtoii Ld the Fenmsea.. Admittedly it is ecdDomk and re^'^- 
ing to pnxeed by way of air-photography, especially where sites have bm 
plough^ out but a small type of military site worth boking for on the grouDd 
is the sLgiial station. These tniist of necessity be Sited in such a way ai to be 
visible over long disianeeSp and also to be mtervisible as a ^tem. ThiA 
the field worker scope for skill in judging the possibilities of a country¬ 
side wherv, except for loss of Land to ihe sea, there has been no significant 
change since Roman times. Many more of these sites must await discxivecy. 

The search for other Roman military works is also helped by the fact that 
they formed part of a coherent and tntehigible pattern. For the camps heknK* 
ing to a campaign, which are unlikely to have been linked by made roat^ Vrt 
must stiU mly mainly on chance discoveries, but a glance at the map of Romn 
Britain will show whereabouts the missing foris must be looked Tor; thh 
applies to lho$e related to the initial rnilitary occupation of the south as wdl 
as to those in amis like Southern Scotland. 

Finally a good knowledge of Roman military practice and of the typical 
small objects belonpng to Roman soldiers' kit U rntjuired. Ability to recog¬ 
nise the latter can idenufy a site as military when practically all its defences 
have been destroyed. 

Towns 

The discovery of a new Roman town is hardly expected from ihe field 
worker today, though the recent increase in our knowledge of Caister on Sea 
near Great Yarmouth amounts to this. 

The aTch^logy of mc3Sl Roman towns in Britain is usually well undetcon*" 
tnol, and no obvious chances to find out roore about k arc missed. But there 
is still much scope for the omaletir among some of the less-known placet 
There are stUl Roman urban or quasi-urban Sites about which we know little 
or nothing. Examples are the Roman site at Whitchurch in Shropshire afld 
the liltle walled town of Homcasde in Linoolnshiie. Even when no excava¬ 
tion takes place and no areas are cleared of modem housing it is still possible 
to make useful deductions from the condition of buUdings standing over 
the suspected site of a Roman town. We know chat it is quite exceptional fur 
a Roman population centre of any si7e at all lo be witbout defences in ibc 
fOTtn of a wall and ditch. Where the whole dte has been razed and covered 
with later biiildiup the original area of the town can ^ shown by a regular 
change of level round its limils, and the presence of the foundations of a wah 
and a. filled^up ditch can be deduced from a study of the way in which later 
buildiags behave on their she. Those standing over buried wall foundatiaas 
may be ^breaking their back* slightly in the course of years os they settle on 
to ground which Is not uaifonnly hard all over, aod the line of the buried 
wall may be suggested by the alignment of cracks on dilTerent rides of such 
a buildinn. In the same way the line of a BUed-up ditch may also app^^f’ 
The aormal town ditch is usually wide enoiigh to accommodate an Bveta|B 
house between its edges^ and in such a case nothing may be seen, but where 
bouses stand partly oa the fill of a ditch and partly on the solid ground uw 
same cracks and distortions may occur as with a btiri^ wall foondation- u 
the system of cracks is plotted on a laTgc-scafe plan of the modern town - 
the 25 Inch scale should be su^cient . * . a regular plan may appear which 
will show the airoigement of the buried featured, 

Minor octupofion sires md agriculture 

Evidence for the active life of a krge and heavily Romanised fu*^ 
population may be found thickly scattered over most parts of the civil or^ ^ 
Roman Britain. In practice: it coasiau chiefiy of scatters of broken poti^ 
and the finding of coins, either singly or in hoards, aa vieU as buriaK mkuag 
silcs^ qnarri^. iddnstriol rites, [oean comTnunicatiod by land and wattf 
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with tbdr accesM>iics, elc; which are bring dealt with ujidcr ihdr sq^rale 
heads. In this socunn we are ajoeeniMj with ibosc niakinfi their livelihood by 
couDlry pursuits. 

Here, as always, agricult lire and stock-breeding dpininatc the scene. In 
assKsing the crop-raising capucily of Roman Biitain we cnList not fall inla 
the trap of t h i n ki n g ihat+ because we can now recognise mariy surviving traces 
of Roioano-British fonnjng on the chalk uplands of the sonili and in the Fcn- 
knd* these areas were the oiQsl imponaoi at this time. The truth probably ii 
that the chalk Lands were almost ns much margiiial then as tbey were until 
about a genemtion ago. and that the granaries of Britain would have been 
le^ if they hud relied heavily on pr^uctlon from this source alone, Tli 
evidences of Romano-British ugriculttiie survive in these areas prediely 
because the post-RDinan populations worked the heavier and more productive 
lower lands, and relegated inany of these uplands to sheep and cautle. This 
may be an over-simplification of what happened, but it Lt certain that some 
of this area was never cjctensively under the plough again till mod^ timea. 
and the survival of so many traces of the older system is the best evidence for 
this. 

Tt wm otherwise in much of the Midlands and East Anglia where the JoiU, 
though more diffienh to cuUivaTe, give a much heavier yield. Here recent Geld 
work has shown a far greater density of populatian than was thou^l possible 
thirty years ago. If soil was of good farming quality the removal of a heavy 
cover of trees and scrub need not have been a serious ol^taela to people with 
the technical equipment of ihe Romano-Britons^ There is evidence that they 
were not the first in the field as farmers of the heavier lands, but they mint 
have carried out the first really widespread dearance. They possessed iron 
axes, saws, wedges, mallets, Icven, and fire before which all trees likely to be 
found in Britain must yield, and there was no addiripu to this capacity to dear 
ground until the appearance of gun^wder in the lA\h century. No obvious 
traces of their agriculture have survived because their successors, the Anglo- 
Saxons, took over these more (u^uctivc heavy lands, and nearly fifteen hun¬ 
dred years of cultivation on a dilfcreut field pattern have removed them com¬ 
pletely. Here and there, as in the coastal plain south of Chichester in We*t 
Sussex, some signs of the earlier agriculture still pmi&t to be seen from the 
air, but nonnally they are only recognised by eKcavatidn in the form of slight 
ditches which ore not always cajMble of showing up on nlr-pbcitagraphs. To 
find other surviving surface traces off the chalk we have to go lo the lower 
sLopeis of Dartmoor^ to ComwaU, certain areas in the Welsh marehes. or to 
some of the more favoured limotonc areas in the Penninei It b in these 
Highland mm areas that much field work remains to be done, notably in 
Craven in North-west Yorkshire where remarkable systems of fields survive 
in Upper Wharfedalc^ and where there are large areas of dint . . . rough 
limestone surfaces swept clear of soil . . . which have been reduced to this 
condition through undent cuitivatiori breaking up the v^etatioqal cover which 
held the soil in place, causing it to be swept away in time bv wind and rain 
Some of these dint areas are surroiuidc^ by dry stone walls. 

This work doci not give scope for considering all the known features of 
agriculture in Riirman firiTnin. but some at the more iniportant quesfioni 
relating to it on the topographical side Can be stated btiefiy. Prominent amoof 
these is the colonisation of the Fcnland in the talc Ist century* and the con- 
tin uance I here of much activtiy until worsentog drainage conditions niln^ 
all but the natural island areas in the lute 3rd 4th centirries. Here, while 
much can be seen on the ground because most of the features are distioguisbed 
by differences in soil CDloration. the only economkal way to study the area as 
a whole ii from air-pbctographs, so large and ooenpLex ti the kni situation 


effective limits af the Province, Paradoxically this may be most apparent afta 
the Province had collapsed and Christianity had spread into the Celtic wwU , 
of the West and North. 

Most work in this field will be in Scotland. Finds of objects derivbj; Ctiin 
Roman Britain occur sporadically in otherwise completely native sitei b 
Scotland right out into the Northern and Western islands, but they ore net 
numerous and can only be the result of loot and a slow seepage from further 
south. Exceptionally there are hints of a possible trading connectioji belween 
^e Roman world and the extreme north by sea. AU finds of Roman material 
b these remote places require careful record, but there is little chance of the 
present picture being much altered by them. ' 

Rofium roads \ 

These may bo diviJed into two classes, major and minor. 

Ma'ior roads 

The search for Roman roads has now been carried on actively for at leu 
two hundred years, and it shows no signs of ending through any exhaustion of 
the subject matter. 

No Roman road is published as such ou Ordnance Survey maps unti l its ' 
Authenticity^ hAS been proved beyond doubE. This is presenl but it I 

was aqt so in the enrlier days of the Survey And maoy old mistakes have been ^ 
correcl^ m ibe past fifty years. Wc have now reached a point where Eilmos! 
nJj work In tMs field is concerned with the addition of newJy-djsoofverBd 
stretches. 

The system of Roman n>ada in Britain was a oew thing in its day, and hai 
almost no Telatioit to any earlier system of tracks which may have cwsud 
beiore the Roman conquesL E^oepdontdly^ as in the case of the mad jojeiaj 
St. Albans and Colchesterp the Roman line may tend to follow a route hetwecii 
two important earlier Belgic centres, bat this is only a matter of geafirel 
difectioii. and not one of detailed continuity of course. There are some pEaifif 
m Brltnin where the lie of the land and its geology dictate lines of movemeitt 
to primitive oioru The Icknield Way along the Chiltems and the North 
Downs trackway are such* and in cmain stretches of them it appears that the 
Roma^ Were content to foUpw suit» improving the going bv putting dowii 
metalling where none had existed before, but these are some d the few cuceii'* 
tions to a geoernl rule. 

Outride the moantaiiious districts of Wales and the North Roman loada art 
en^n«rdd to ^raighi lines fnoiti oac good view point to another along routo 
which present the Least diSictiltics subject to the overriding recjuirccneiiE of tN 
shortest feasible route^ Deviations fram straightrtess are rare, and arc only 
caused by rintural^ obstacles of unusual difficulty^ though tn broken 
the successive straight stretches may be cjxiite short. 

Tw^ typ^l eiamples of deviation lu Southern Britain are the following:^ 

At Chute Causeway north of Andover in Wiltshire on the road from 
Chester to Cirencester the n^d makes a great bend westwards round the tiis 
of a deep dry valley lo avoid crossing and reercs^sing it in the course of ^ 
miles: at Weedoo in Northamptonshire Watlinf Street makes a slight deviatk^s 
of u few htuidfed yards from a straight course to avoid crossing the river 
Lwice. 

ft is remarkubfe, however, what Romaa rood engineers were prepared W 
take in their stride* Often the Hoe meets an escarpment head- do and cootifl'^ 
from its summit in the same direct line, but it will usually be found that 
diiob has l^en negotiated by a series of rig-zags quite feasible for wb«Iee 
traBic. Adjustment to the needs of cartage was an overriding considembnfl 








whether the road wai puieJy military Ln int^tiun or for general avil me, 
uniJ there is plenty of evidence that m^idc very lieavy loads were moved by 
road in Roman Britain. An intereating case ocenrs at Aefon BiimcU in 
Shropshire wbert the Roman road south-west oat of Wnjitetcr has to ettm 
the small but deep valley of a feeder of the Row Br[>DlL Here the remains of 
two successive crossings of the slreaai have been identified The earlier road 
/ig-zagged down into the valley to cross by a smaU low- level bridge, but at a 
later date, probably to permit the passage of heavy wagons laden with stone 
for building ju Wroxetef* a much larger high-level bridge was constmeted 
This well lHustiutes the fact that in the 400 years of the Roman period 
modi Mentions are to be looked for in roada just os in buildings. 

Practically all the chief popidation centres of Roman Britiiin are now 
Icnown^ and they are ail joined togelher by a system of primary roadi which 
has its nodat point at London. At least eight roads converge here and, while 
there arc many cross roada bciween pmvincial towns, ihcfe is only one major 
road which provides □ continuous line across the whole country without 
reference to London. This u the Foss Way between the Channel coast at 
Seaton in Devon and North Lincolnshire, an exception which is certainly due 
to the fact that it was once related to an early frontier. 

Our knowledge of Roman ronds has now reached a point whore the princi¬ 
pal task La held work is Oiling up the outstanding pps in the mote jidporiant 
roads and deoJjng wiih the problem of minor In^u roads. The latter wiD be 
considered below. 

Since they were there at the time of the Angb-Saxon settlement the lines 
of roads have often been followed in defining the boundaries uf coiintlea, 
f^sbesi and even fields. An example of a qottnty boundary preserving llie 
line of 3 Roman road over a long distance is to be found in tbe northern pajl 
of the boundary between Kent and Surrey, Wntling Street ii a boundary 
between Midland counties for twenly^one con3«utive miles ai well oi having 
been used in Limes post lo define the Dmiti of the Danelaw. Huniireds of 
English parishes are partly delimited by Roinan roads emd they arc liable to 
act as field boundaries wherever they occur* Owing to the bard^ rmighly- 
macadninlKd surface of many of these roads th^ often appear on air- 
photographs, sometimes as conlliiuous parchsl strips running Dcross the grasi 
fidds in dry weather, or as cofiiinuoaa narrow belts of slony ground across 
ploughed sqiL T^c latter feature can sometims appear very clearly on ibe 
ground, and ns most well- built Roman roads hnd a marked causeway foi?yfi-b 
and also side ditches* these features can occationally be seen more or less 
preserved across long stretchef of oountry. The hroge bank bounding a 
field can be the remains of Such a causeway, and its conrinued exincnce, 
though buried under much accumulated top soil, con xoroelimes be deduced 
from failures in land drainage. Where a Roman road has been carried 
across undulating ground the engineers had often to inlcxrupt natural linea 
of drainage* and no doubt they mes thU problem by providing btiah dniitti 
under the road or^ in more importanl caws, sroall culverts. These features 
have been choked and buried for cePturi« with the result that a pond or line 
of swampy ground appears along the uphill side of the fcmicr road line, thus 
betraying its presence where nodiing else of it can be seen. Again, when i 
fold descends an escarpment of soft rock like greensaad. its coirfw can be 
permanently bitten disep Uilo the ground as a rroatl ravine, although its course 
in approaching Or leaving this feature may be lost or obscure. 

Early land charters can give importaDt clues to Rotnan loads wh^b were 
lUJI obvious when they were drawn up, and in trying to establish the lino 
of a road regard must ^ had to the distributioii of various traces of Romano- 
Briluh settiaoient along it Suspected road lines tptist be treated with Qtitiop 
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whc^ there are no fairly obfvioos points of dcpmurc and dcstin^ition and ar. 
apparently empty countryside, lliougli these criteria will obviously not have the 
same iidpoTtance in the military zone. 

Many other possible clues could be quoted. While all true Roman roadi 
were taadc act^ording to defined rules of width, side draioage„ etc,, stietcba 
can be found where it ts certain that a Homan mad once ran, but neither 
ground inspecticii nor le^ excavation across the expected line give any trot 
of it On the one hand wt have model examples with miles of well*prc$ervd 
siggcr and clearly-visible aide ditches lilee Adding I^kc. the road from 03d 
Sanim to Dorchester, and on the other there are roads which have founder^ 
completely, leaving no sign even to the experienced eye. This disappearance 
may be due to poor origiiial construction, to the sinldag of the whole of tk 
aggtr into soft groundp or the fobbing of its materials for use elsewhere. Some 
Roman roads have suffered much in this way. The flint meialling of tk 
upper pEtrt of Ackling Dyke has been carried away by farmers even on in 
best preserved stretch, and the Fosse Way was used as a source of gravel fer 
some miles of its course south-wc;st of Newark-on-Trent. 

Many roads are marked ^ Roman on Ordnance Survey maps, and we have 
no reason to doubt the general correctness of the attribution/but it is an in¬ 
teresting fact that a full examinacion of a Roman road by cxcavatioii often 
shows that, while the modem road follows its line ciosely, it is oftcii not plac^l 
directly on its remmns, but runs by its side. This is not to explain, h 
may be suggested that in Adglo-Saxon times Roinan roads, often hopelessly 
worn and choked by vegetation* with broken bridges and collapsed cause¬ 
ways, were recognised as Indicating routes even where they were not directly 
uxable them^lves, and that later foack tended to grow alongside, but not on, 
this indication. 

Minor r£?ads 

In recent years the subject of minor Roman roads has come to the for^r 
and m particular since the publication of the 3itl edition of the Ordnance 
Survey map of Roman Britain in 1956. Mr. L D. Margary stimulated Uiii 
UJ^rest by his work on the minor Roman mads of Kent and Sussex, Hii 
book do this subject, and also liis two volume work on the Roman mach 
of the whole country, are oompttlsory^ reading for workers in this field- 

It IS still too eady to make firm ptonouncements about the validity of dairris 
which are being mads for the existence of n veritable network of local matb 
Of Roman age. Most of this work is now being done in the South Midl^ndSi 
and quite a lot of it in the upper valley of the Great Ouse where* until the 
coun^ Was examined with dose attention, the view sUll pres^ailcd tha* 
much of Midlands was a wooded and thinly populated area In Romaa 
tunex. It ts now certain^ that this idea is wrong, for new evidences of settle' 
ment are oonEiniially being found because they are diligently sought- Tk 
que^Qn of the kind of minor road system which cotiuocted native fiinfl- 
steacis, local industrial sites, etc,, is now being asked, and some field wofk^ 
claim that they can recognise a real network, of better quaJity than m^te did 
reads, and quite distinct fconi the modern pattern of byways. Undoubted!} 
here and there these claims are weU-founded because of the demonsreaWe 
exi^oce of an old read stuface, and It would be surprising if fairly <*»e 
.settlemeiit in Roman times was not accompanied hv some attempt at a 
system, but much remans to be proved, and this can only be done by 
tests With the spade. It has long been known that some villas have 
own private, well-itiade. mads connecting them with the main reads, but tb^ 
part of the ^nlla organisation has received scant attention. 

The real difficulty is how lo prove the Roman date of a piece of minon W 
definitely metalled, road. Such things were not unknown In the Middle A|^ 
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witness the drive which ctinnecred ihe Muder Puchencsham Miignii near 
Lcatherhe^^ with the oJd Kingston-Le^tlicrhcad road. The of signi¬ 

ficant stmtiiied Roman material in it is possible, but not often to be esEpocted- 
Tbc only real proof is to fhow close ixnegnidon Mdth the local pattern of 
Romano-British settlement p and with LliiitS^one. This could be a most lengthy 
and laborious task, V 

It is cleat that any investigation of Oils Problem of local loads should 
to a greater undcnundiiig ol nual settlement. Meanwhile the 3rd edition of 
Ihe Ordnan^ Survey rtiap of Roman Britain is a good iadtsjE to the probkras 
which remain to be solved in coanecllon with the more important roads some 
of which are still obviously incomplelc. East Anglia al^nc contains a large 
nirmber of oddly disconnected fragments which continue lo bo a challenge 
to the field worker, and h looks as though the solution may be Found along 
the lines of the existence of two systems caf roads^ one eariy, mainly n^diUiry, 
and parlly abandoned after the lit oentiify^ pnd the other Inter and developed 
in connection with the settled life of the area. 

Wales also has many obvious gaps ip its road system, bu; here much 
work has been done by Mr. Barry Jones since 1957 whicb has already closed 
some of the worst of these. There Ls also the counlry between Exeter and 
Land's End. and Devon in general. Less hopefuJ of important new discoveries 
than Wales, it still may not have been quite so empty ai It now appears. 
MiJesrf?nes 

All major Roman roads were equipped with milestones, set at intervals of 
one Roman mile (approjumately 1,620 yards or L4B0 mclres). and such stones 
have been found at some 65 sites in Biitajo. Oax earliest known examples, 
dating from the reign of Hadiianp are Q'Hndrical pillar? up lo fix feet nigh 
and about IS inches in diameter, bearing the full name and tiilei of the 
emperor, the year of erection expressed in terms of hii consulship and iribunU 
cion power, and the mileagjc figure with the name of the place from which it 
was measured. lo inter timcB. however, stones were replaced, m that several 
may be found at one site, and sometimes recut, » that the original cylindrical 
form woi lost, while the Lnscriptions on them degenerated into mere statements 
of the reigning emperor (though other details may itiLI have been supplied 
by paint). Superseded milestones have been found built into fourth ceutury 
walls, as at BitteniCt and lit Wales some were re-cut as Celtic memorial ston^. 
In more recenl times there are records of their use os garden rollers, os ballast 
in a pilot boat, os pteposts. and as rubbing stones for cattle. This gives some 
mdication of the situations in which they may be diicovered. but the field 
woikcT should not despair of finding (hem also* perhaps panly buried^ in ibclr 
original place, beddc a Roman road Since many roads, some of which are 
of Roman origin, are now being widened and rr-constructed the chance of 
making such finds may be oonsidenible. Apart from obvious cases, where 
meast£rciiien.ts can be made from xhe lite of a stone that is already known, a 
hint as to possible locations may be given by the behaviour of early parish 
and other boundaries. Besides using the lines of Roman roads, u noted 
above, these aho used prominent features such as trees and nones as rumtng 
points, and a still-standing mikstone would make an obvious maik. 

ROMAN INDUSTRIAL SITES 

Our knowledge of any industrial activities in Roman Britab is still vepr 
incompt^. and the types of industrial site most likely to be met with in 
Ihe field are kBns of various kinds and mines and smetting «tcf. It ii known 
that there was a degree of cloth production which led to tome exports, bill 
there is nm much archzologJcal evidence for this except the n^caikmal findinp 
nf spedalised impletnefiLs of this trade tike the huge pair of nap<utting 
shears found at Great Oeitcrton in Essex 
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Ons for luuklng pottcty, bnck, lile, arid iinie were conii^ian In Roman 
BiiLiiii. Often are isolaled exampics up ta supply a strictly Kocai 

need for a short time, but somctiise^ they are grouped logetocr oo an indiutrii} 
scale where good rtiw materials occur in convcitieni relatioiishlp to the marfccl. 
Roman hwilding methods rapilrcd a kree ^pply of brick and lile ecatenAl 
often in highly spcdaliscd fonns whkh can ea^y be recognised. 

Large ooncenlra lions C3f pottery kilns occur al Castor and WaJET Newlcir] in 
Northamptonshire, In the New Forest, at Upchurch and Halstow In Kcnt^ai 
Rickinghal! xn Suffolk, at Horningsea in Cambridgeshire, at Doncaster tn 
Yorkshire, and cbewhere. Many of their productions are distinctive so thikl 
their distribution round the country tan be followed withoiut difficulty, h 
recent years it has also been established that not all of the ubionitons ^Samian" 
ware was imported, for kUiLS for its manufactiire have been found at 
Colchester. 

The presence of pottery kilos ia usually betrayed by 'wasters* * , rejected 
pots damaged in the firing . ., which may occur in g;feal quantity if a site had 
a long and productive life. Most kilns were engaged in the production nf 
various kinds of coarse warcp and much attention is now being paid to ils 
distiibuUoft uway from the place of mnnufacturc. It is also necessary to know 
that a close daring of kilns is possible by pnlaeo-magnetic methods. Pottery 
kiln sites are more often recogiiised than those for making brick and tile 
because the proportion of rejected material is much higher in the finer lyps 
of manufacture, A good example of a group of yins designed for all purposes 
is that found at Holt in Denbighshire where the XXih Legioo slutioned at 
Clicslcf supplied its own requirements. 

It is umiccessary to insist on the diagnostic value of pottery. Kilns continue 
lo be found ia many places, and we stiJi require more evidence about the last 
days of pottery production along traditional Roman-British lines. ^Ticrt. 
and lo what cxtenL was this pottery still being produced in the 5th century? 
if it exists, how can we recognise pottery of this latest phase? There shoiild 
be sites in the western half of England and in South Wales which can ^ve us 
an answer which would be of vital help in lightening the darkness of the prob¬ 
lem of sub* Roman life in the 5th and filb centuries. 

Mines and smdimg sires 

These wem concerned with the production of iron, lead, silver, copper, oikI 
dp. A single example of a Roman gold mine has been found at Dolaucothy 
in Carmarthenshire. This was a fairly dobonite c$iablUhmenl with ore' 
crushing mills and a lengthy aqueduct lo snpply water to wash out the gold- 

Lcad and silver wor^g (purred in the Mendlps, Derbyshire, Flinlshire. 
Shropshire, and at various sites in the C^ntraf and Northern Penninea. k 
fipite of their extensivn and successful exploitation little is really keown ie 
detail about these sites because they have been vigorously worked in later 
periods so that must Tccognisabk traces of the Roman establishments have 
been ^epl away. This is particularly true of the Derbyshire sites, but om 
of major importance in Somerset at Charterhouse-on-Mendip still presents 
some visible features on the pounds although the actual site of the smelti^l 
works os evidenced by skg henp^i was destroyed by re-wotldng some sevcniy 
years ago. Copper was worked Ln Anglesey. Flintshire, and elsewhere, birf 
here, as in the case of lead, the same facton have operated lo min the site*’ 
Tin was prodneed in Comwall and Devon. It has to be confesed ihat inuch 
of the evidence for these mining industries con^sts of their products in 
shape of pigs of lead and cakes of copper heaiiog Inscriptions showring lhe» 
place of origin which have been lost in trartsii. 



The EnielUrig and working □( iRjn was the most widespread ocLivity becuust: 
Siuilable ores occur in a number of places. Some evidence of minor iron- 
working can be found aintost everywhere, bat the coticeafiatkais are in East 
Sussex, the Forest of Dean, Nortbamptoii$liirc. and Uncolashiro. sn the biier 
two cnsc& on ttie sites where the indastry is carded on today. The conjunc- 
lion Ejf large qiuntilJes of convenient wood fuel with su^cient supplies of ore 
seated our major iron industry in Sa^x and the Forest of Dean until the 
opening of the ISth centtn^. Romano-Britons were very active in these 
regions and many smettiDg sites exist, bat they can easily be confused with 
those of later date, and definite evidence in the form of poitEiry, etc,, is required 
before a site can be accepted as Roman, for in other respects the methods of 
work did not vary much over the coniuries. Slag Was produced tn such large 
quantities in Sussex ihM it was used to surface the local Roman roads for 
many miks. 

Them is evidence for varying degrees of concentration of laclaliurgicaJ 
industries at widely spread places like Tiddington by Stratford on Avon in 
Warwickshire, at Wilderspool by Warrington in Lancashire, and at Corbridge 
in Northumberland where an arsenal supplying the Wall was littutted. 

The field worker may be surprised to find pieces of mineral coal oti Roman 
jdtiK in circumstances which make it certain that it was used Ehcre at that 
Lime. This is quite in orden for outcrop coal was worked in Roman Limes in 
convenient pbces. The coal found in the south c^me from the Somerset field 
round Rudstock and Bristol, Further norlh the Barnsley Main outcrop wos 
worked, and evidence for getting coal in Northumberland and Durham ts 
found in the presence of coal slorts on Hadrian's Wall The finding of coal 
in peasant sites in East Augha raises the question of its possible transport by 
water via inland waterways linked by the Car Dyke sy^em of anals. FrecLsr 
evidence for the full distributton of mineral coal at this time is wanted- 

Homan cem££encs ami bnrii^j 

Tbn barrows which belong (o the RomaD period have been mentioned under 
Ttunali, It wlH be noted that their distribution^ formerly ihought to be con¬ 
fined to the eaist and south-east of England^ is now more widely extended 
with e.tamples occurring as far north as Hadrian^s Wall and Lincoln, nnd as 
far west os South Wales, it still femains predominantly south-eastern, how- 
ev-ET, as also is I hat of walled ccrticteriBS. thirteen certain examples of which 
are known at present Eight of thse are in Kent. All are more or less closely 
associated with villas or extetisive seTtlemefils^ 

Burials in stone sarcophagi, sometimes filled with gypsum^ are not un¬ 
common, both near important centres like York and Bath, and generally 
in the more populous areas. Sofnetimes there is evidence that these btirisili 
were marked by more or leas elaborate monuments, nnd we have a maior 
mausoleum at Ncttleton Shrub by the Fosse Way north of Bath- 

Cremntioti nnd inhumation cemeteries arc nol uncoointon all over SDUThem 
Britairit and usually give no surface sign of their presence unless some of 
their contents have Iwn brought up by bunowing animals or the plough. 
Some are obviously connected with settlements like the large example on the 
east side of Baldock in HeitEordshire, and where uo sucih atsoctated xetUe- 
ment b known it should be sought 

No certainly Christian cemeteries or burials are knows, though Ihwe b no 
lack of other evidence of the presence of Christianj in the latter part of the 
Roman period. 

Shines 

Mention has already been made of the occmretiee of temple sit« under tbe 
heading Butldtnp. Som of Ihw are rural and there must be maay more 
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in tawDS of wtucb we have little knowledge. There h another type of religkiui 
site to which HUeoiioD miisi be irnwn. In n number of places far from lowoi, 
AOiably at Cold Kitchen Hill in WilLshirc, at Beacon Hill, Hailing^ in Swssea, 
at Lowbury on ihc Berkidilre Downs, and at Woodeaton near Oxfoiti, Htei 
occur where the great number of small finds of trinkets, t;olas, etc., haa 
aitmcted attention for many years. In one case, Woodeaton, excavation bjs 
shown the presence of a Romano-Celtic temple building, but in the oUiEn, 
while they are deUmited by a alight suitotmding earthwork or, sts in the ca^ 
of Lowbury, by a waU^ no building has been found. There niay have been 
one on Cold Kitchen Tiill, the most prolific site of ail, but the grt^Und has been 
so disturbed that the chances of finding any traces of it are small- 

Tbese places may belong to the pre-Roman religioiis system and cm have 
been the sites of local cults. The occurrence of so many smaU Unds may be 
due to the ciKtom of making votive offedngs, but it seems cntiaUy pjobable 
that some may be the casual losses of many local fam which nave been hey 
at these pbces in lime of festival. 

In the same category are the sacred wells like that of the faity Coventina 
on Madfinji’'s Wall which was found to contain a great tiinnbcr of votive 
oflerings, chiefiy coins. 

Sacred wells, however, art unlikely to be found except by excavation or by 
chance exposure in an erodjng dill face as at South Fcrriby on the Lincoto- 
shire shore of the Humber, Any unasunl concentnuioo of small fifu;^ which 
cannot be accounted for by normal occupation shoitld be noted- 

Another ctinous type of ate about which our knowledge is imperfect tt 
the so-called ^ritual welT or BeLgjc burial shaft. At various places in Southern 
aod Eastern England, notably at Bnoadsajr$, fpswich, SeweU near Dujistablfi. 
AshilJ in West Norfolk, and Dromham near Bedford shafts have beeo FoiukL 
sometimes of oonsidembfe depths which contain depcislts of pottery {occasion' 
ally unbroken), fragmentary sculpture, homnn rciDatos, ammal boneSv etc. Al 
first sight it would seem that these are only wells which have been used as 
convenient rubbish dumps, but the attendants conditions do not seem to hear 
this out. The reporting of new examples will help towards n solution of thfi 
true chameter of these curious sites, 

Waier supply systems 

ft was a Roman habit to pay considerable attention to waiet supply Ixtth 
for ordinary domestic and indiistria] purposes and to serve the nunicruus 
bathing cstabKshnicnts. At the lowest Icvtl of this activity weUs are frequent* 
cither steened or timbered. Britain can slrow none of the peal nqueduictf 
such as supply Roman towns abroad, but there are some interesting rxutnplci 
of lesser works connected with water supply. One is the lengthy coni<?ur 
ranal which brought ^ter from the river Frome in Dorset to the town at 
Lk>nchc5tcr. This bc^as below Maiden Newton and meanders through the 
muntry on the south side of the river to give a high level supply to the loflii' 
Other cxainpleis of tkb kind of supply exUt at Chcstefi on Hadrian's Wall ai 
Wroxeter, at Lanchester, and in connection with the ore-washing amtnEemPrtl* 
of Ronmn gold mine at Dolaucothy in South Wales. A minor exiunplf 

of the same kind is the open lect cotniug from Faroham Park which supplitfl 
the Six Belli Roman villa. 

Another type is by buried pipe line. The best example of this is Uie pnssure 
supply which comes into Lincoln along the line of the Nettlehaw 
the Rorth-east. This must have had a water tower ai its ^up^e and wa5 # 
major piece of engineering so far unique in Brimin. 

In the Case of Roman towns the situntion of each one in r^ard to t^ 
probf«n of water supply is worth conadcTing, Lincoln stands on the top» 
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n high hill and » on eneireei^ supply might be ex|xcied. Other inwn* like 
Orcficwle^ Si, Albun^^ or Leicester ai ibc level of good natnrtij supply 
by nvers, under the most favourable dncuimijsiiccs ii b urJikeLy that cotn^ 
rnunitJpi of adze relied merely on welb or on dipping waler directly from 
the ncighbauring river. Field worfcets should therefore be alert to note any 
cities which muy bear on this puestjon either in the fonn of dEims to iinpotiiid 
wnler as at Wroxetef^ the visible traces of open Jeeti approaching the town 
»tc+ rwrvoir^ uiside the towns themselves, and all forms of pipes whether 
in eartiicnware, wexxi. or melaL 

The following books and articles may be constdted: 

trenertd 

F- H^voiriiiUir Hie Rontanizalion ef Hrlt^in, 4lb ed,, J 

R- G. CaLUFffiWdiOD: The AnthtEology of Romm Bril^ MrthoenT IWfl. 

- - - and L N. L- Mvata; Koman Brilaia and the ErigJEih SetilemcnlJ, 2iid *d., 

Oxford, 1937, 

L A, RloiwONo: Etnirum nntain. Fehain Hlitory of En^laod, Vol, i, 1955^ 

- -- (editer): Rotnan md N 9 :tive \n North BHlaFn, Nrlioti, I9S|. 

A- L. F. Rjvfit: Town ind Country in Roman adiajiu Huichlnion, 195S, 

Tite Jcioii^AL or Rom AM SitJtirE?; : TT^c proKreH of diuovery in Roman Brhsin yar hy 
yeai* ii recorded nt^onally hy anoml IJils and by oceaiiona] p&pcn fram tJr. 
Sl Joseph on air rrconTmitaance. 

Ordnance Survey Map qf RDinaii Ertfain^ 3rd edhioOp 1956 publjlhcd, by the Qrdnanw 
Survey^ 

Tht Roman army * 

Crailam WEBsm;: The Ronum Anny, Gioivcrwr Miwum* Chcaler. 1956, 

E. BiMm'- Roman BriEaJji and Hie Roman Anny Tiiut Wiliop and Spnt, Kendal. 
1933, 


Tht Romtm fronti^n 

f- CoixmtrwDDO llRoor:rt3ndhooL tn the Rpmai] Wall« iOih editiiMi, edited by L A. 

Richmood, Andrew Reid and Co, Newcatllc-upoo-Tyne. 

E- B, ReKareh on Haddan^f W'alL Tlai* Wdwn hthI Soni. KcndaL 1961. 

Sir GexiRoe MArDoqv.^ii>: The Roman Wall in Scotland, Otfonl 1935, 
jAMts Ctibt-a? A Roman frontier post and ica people (the fort of Newttead at hfelroieX 
MaclehoK, Glaifiow, 191!, 

V. H. NasiT-Williams: The Roman fronlicr^ In Walea, linlvcfitfy of Waie^ Pneu. 

Cardiff, 1954. 


/fomirn foadi 

L D. Maroaiy^ Rotnan roadt in Britain, phcmii House Ltd., London, 1956'57. 

'——-: Roman Wavt in the Weald. PtKfnia Houve Lid., London, 1950. 

O. O. S- CuAW^raRPT Man and hii Fail, Oifnrd, iWJLchaptcri 15 and \ 6 , 

: Anch^logy In Ihc Field, Phmnix HcKuse tdd., LondMi 1951+11*39. 
viUa$ and rural ttfn 
A. L F- Rivet: See above, 99-127* 

-A. N. L. vf, 1955. 

C A. Raleuii RADFOitD: The Roman villi at Diicfaby, Otfordiliire, OaottH L 1956. 
24*29. 

G. W. McAtzo: The LullEoasione Ronsan villa. Heinequnn, 1955. 

V. E. NASU*WitJJAMft: The Roman villi at Llanlwi! Major. Atch. Camb.p dl, 1951. 

r63. 

J tl W%iiCf P]i>j{ai?G; The Roman villa aJ Lodkfcy't. Welwyn. Attii- f*» aviil, 1931^ 
319^376. 

C. F,^ C. S- PKiOcrtT and H- St, G, Gaiv: Bntanjk Rnmana, aad Saaorti mtnd 

SaUibufY and in Cianbome Chaie AJ-*dy, |94T, 27-il. 

W. G. CoLLtfiawfiaO^ A RGmano*Briliih villasi; a! Ewe OoKi T.CW.A-S., New icrkv 

vfti and ia. |9i3S-94 

B- H. SL L O'Neil: Eicavalioui at Cjcrmij aodcnl vilkge, CarnarvocnhiiT, Anta L, 
I 93 a, 295 3 m 

E- CaciL Ciirwkm: Eaeavaikma at Thundenbirrpw HiU, Suiict. Aau^ 3.* lih# 1931, 


1119 113, ^ ^ 

W. % GajFfiTfls: The eioivalkm of an cncloied hul-iroup at Cae> Mynydd in Car^ 
narvonihire- Ants. 1., laiia, 1959+ 11-60L 
Roman irtnpf^M and thrinei 

R. E M. WHLELFfl r Lyditey* Reieait:h report of ihe Sodety of Aniiqnajiei !^. 9, I9i2- 
L 5* P, BaADTOco ana R. O- Goodchild: Eseavaiioni at Frilford, Berkdiirei iimn Afe 
fhrine mad Rnmano-Cdlie temple ofi adjacent uleiL Oxoe-, iv+ |939, 1 - TIL 
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R. -G. GoDfKHULD and JcaN Ki^^: The tcoiplc bI Wuodnilan. Qntm 

lix, 1954, 15-37. 

Woi^r supply 

F. R TiiDMrsoN: The Romaji aqueduct bi Uiteeln. AJ., CKt, 1954p 1060^^ 

Signal staiioftj 

F.a^ld R Eloee: Ute Arebjeesioey iif YarLihlre^ Methuen, I^vdeIdiIi I7P-LT6. 

R. G. Collindwodd: Artide on ngniU itatioiii in A. Rnwntree (ed{Uir>i Hulaiy nC 
Scarhu roughs 1931. 

L A RiCKf40Nt»; A Ramm ailwiBJ gyitoTi In the Stiinmore Fuji. In ^Aipecb 

oC Arctucolo^y in BHtain and bcvood\ e»Ayi presented (a O. O, S. OmuKont, 
H. W. Edwnrdi. London. 1951, 293002. 

K. A^ Steoi and R. W. Feaiihem: A Rnmim s£pu] MBL'on on EDdnn Hill ^□1111^ 
EUlBburEhMhirtL PSAJS^ \xwl 1951-52, 2C2-205. 

Induxfria! dies and mining 

R. F* TyLEi:oTE: MetBlInrRy in ArdiEcoloBy. Edwin Arnold Ud., inDdoiii I9fi2^ 

O. Daviilb: Romaji mlnci in Europe, Oxioidj £935. 

P. Cdrder: TIib Stmeture oE Romnnn-lrilidi pottery fcilni. AJ.:^ aiiv, 1957,10-27. 
SVLVU I. HaLLam; The RoEnann-Britiib Salt indukry in South tincotnihUx. L.AAA 

viEp flew HsricB. 1939-eO. J3-75. 

Guhaai WfBSTEa: A unte on the ok of coal in Roman Britain. Anti. L. kuv. 1953. 
199*217. 
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ANTIQUrnES BELONGING TO THE POST-ROMAN 
PERIOD <A.D. 420 TO A.D- 1066J 

Uenerd 

Nearly 650 years elapsed berween ihc first appcamnce of Anglo-SftJWi- 
settJers in this country and the doyc of tiib long phase of En^ish history on 
the bqitlefield of HastingsH EngLand as we know it now was being defined and 
Scotland was drawing together into a single kingdom* The Celtk Innds of the 
Sonth-west and Wales were either over-niq and incoipdmted io Eagjnnd or 
were left with a prccanoiis independence. 

There are great opporlunilies for field workers In this phase. In England the 
earlier pagan pari of ihe period has some superfkial analogies in the field with 
ihe Brotire Age. for a wide knowledge of the funeral aretueology of the Anglo* 
Sojtpna is not yet mniched by any eorrcBponding wealth ol inforaiation aboni 
villages, agricnJtLire, and domestic life In genera!. We still slmegle towards 
a belter understanding of the Arthurian age of ibe 5tb and early 6th centuries 
with little success beyond finding a few dobioiis scraps of its archxo!o|v. But 
written history has now begtin and, however difficult the problems of inter- 
preiation may be, the written records of these 600 years provide allhe wont 
hints, and at the best positive information* in contrast to our total reTinnce on 
arclneologicat matter for any understanding of prehistoric limes. There hai 
been mn^ progress towards a better knemdedee of Anglo-Saxon high life and 
foreign contacts arising from excavations at Yeavering. Gteddart Sutton Hoo» 
and certain war-damaged towns, hut the evidence for the life of the ordinary 
man only increases slowly. A nia|or break-through has been the increasing 
recognition and classification of datable English and foreian pottery of the 
6th-tlth centuries, and future studies nf its distributiDn wilt have e powerful 
effect in widening our knowledge of the later part of the perith!. 

In the Celtic West and North almost every aspect of life between the 5th 
and 10th centurie<i is full of dark places, Written reconis give much less help 
heir. A good deal is known about Christian sites and monuments, but much 
of the rest Is just beginning to emerge from conieclufE. An exteotion ]i The 
growing knowledge of imported pottery as diognostic material all round the 
wesiem i^boards. But the archscologv of on Important peonle like the Picli 
u sdH larsely confined to their irvmbol Ktomis nnd the homes and economic 
backsmound of ordinary Britons. Piets. Scots, and to a leaser estcnl, of intrusive 
Northmen, ara obscure. But an important beginninfl has been made Iti Com .^ 
wall and Wales, Itierc will be much oainful nnd relatively on reward mg work, 
bur it is difficult to believe thni a careful field investigation of ihe richer parts 
of Gotland will tail to produce results, Ihouah only excavatlmi can provide 
that detailed knowledge of key sites which will help !o explain rnttch that ii 
now a blank. 

Gewend hihliof^aphy fw ihe perif^fi <30 io A i>. JD66 

R- O- Coi.iTNuwooo itid J. N. L Mvfuist Rcmran Britain ind Ihe Erriliih SctficinMili. 
2nd ^pdith*rt^ Onfnrti. 

Sm Stemtop^: Ansrtn-SflTe'n Englxiidf. 2nd edlfian,, Otfnrd 

D. M- Wiijwwj; The nnd N’ud^n. Londnn. 

Poinrmv WHrrFLOCH^ The OerSnnrnci nf Eni^^h Socletv. Pelican Bnoki, IRSL 
G- B^l&win' Broww: The Am in Enrly Fn^d^nd. MuTrav. Lmidnn. 

Si^ TiIom 4!% Kf-WMivir: A Miilory nf the Methuen. Lnndon. 19J0* 

Avhman^ The VTlcirt^ Thimes nnd HudKm. London. |fl61. 

Map nf Briiain in The Tiirt Am In two ilvccti. Kale thaui 10 mltn fo not Inch 
OrihiBnEiv ^rvey IQ35 and l^3'5. 

For field wnrkeri lOirw aeqtiafnbmce with Old Entlldi land docotnenti h *rt 
■cbanlaicr. nflen leadjnS In new diWmeriei O. G. S. Cniwfard. Wrtjei from i he 
Air, plaiei liW b and slriin. The Hound mari(A uiai In irsnti of land mm 
prch:Hotie ceithworli end othn* of anliquiTy. The p^r^pnpiioa doenfr^h 

nave been coliccied and ptihliched under the ediionhip of W, da Cray Birch. 

CartulaiTiim Sxkonkutn, 1 roti-* lSf5-li93^ 
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Froblems of iopogrophy and infprpretatwn 

Cqtlet^ The Canqucft of Wcuot In the 6tl5 PhccniK Hoiuc Ltd_ 

] 954. 

E. T. LfiJB: The Wat SMon inv^f^n and the leknirld Way. HiiloTv, Joty, 1925. ii« 
uria a, 97-109. 

Or G. S, CmAwfTjiuj; Ccrdic and ihc Cloven Way. AnL, v. 1931^ 441-458. 

Pottery problfmir dnd typ^s 

I. N. L Mykes: The Anfflo-Saaon polEery of LiADoln^hlrie, A J.* evOi. 1951-, 6S-»9. 

}. G. Hutsr : ^UQ-Narman pottery in East Anulia. C^A.S-i l/l951, 25--60. 

C. R TEEaurr^ Late Saxon huu at Si. N«otL CJk.S^ J5.14* 148 (St 

Warel. 

R L, S. Bauce MrTFOftD and E, M. Jqpe: tith and 12th centiuy pottery finm ^hs■ 
Oxford rcidon. Qaon.. |940. 42-49. 

Aj-Frei} Dugg^: The Coniaenec of the Kin^ (A oovet dealing mtaguiBlively with dw 
pro blems of the bndi ground to Cerdic And the fouDdations of Wessex^) 

Th^ Afigio-SoJ^ott ro%^H 

The deadline of tewn lift in the Into Rddulh period is; n genemlly Aizeopied 
fact which has not been altered in it$ brand {HJtikies by receot woriL A sur¬ 
prising degree of building aetivity has fcccintly been shown to have canfinued 
in the Rnman iqwn at St. Albans till m late as A.D, 450* and the work now 
in progress at Cirencester mny show something siiniktr there* but the generri 
pictnre of decay and niin is not fttiich altered by exceptions of this Lind, 
earliest Anglo-Saxon (or Oermanic) settlers in Bgtein, the mercenary feJmte 
troops brought in to a^ist in the defence of the Province in the 4th century. 
muxE have been fknilliar with tow^n life Eo some extent nod traces of diein 
and of other connections with Gennnnic people in the form of various kinds 
of hybrid Roma no-Germanic pottery have been recognised in both town and 
sits in rewnt years. These pointers may help to explain the pmcca 
^ which most of the eastern half of England was taken over by various folk 
froin^ across the North Sea in the course O'f the 5th centoryi but most of these 
immi^ants, whether they came in the 4th or the 5th century, must have had 
a background of fanning and country life. Archarology has so far given as 
no cleax indicalton of any real town life in the 5th and early 6th centuri^ 
which ^Ip^ed to them. On the other hand the evidence for the widespread 
otsolatt(^ <n the more important Roma no-British cenires in the south and 
^st of England IS general. Besides the certain fact of the survival of sOTne 
Mgrre of romantty in Sl Albans ihc only other towns in the arm of primaiy 
Anglo-Saxon penet^tion where some may be suspected arc Lincoln, 
and Lo^oo. But it is dongenjus to be too dogmatic on this point. A mare 
tborongh exammoLian of Roman town sit^ may show that the candle flickered 
a iiule longer than we think before expiring. 

To the West of the areas of early Anglo-Saxon dominnljon where the sub- 
Ro^n pnnees memioned by Gildas ruled, there were old cenlr® like Oreo^ 
™ j ^ Woucesiet, ^th, Exeter, flchester and the Roniaji places in Sesuth 
ren might expect some degree of declining town life for at lead 

150 yeans after A.D. 420* but none has yei been certainly identified save ^ 
Eacrwent. Agarn this may be due to the small amount of work done in ihh 
held. We stjl know almost nothing about locally-produced Romano- BriOsh 
^ L Period in the West, though it is hard to bolierve that a haA 
OTft like the patter's simply died in its tracks. The nrchieology of the sub- 
Roman period n«da a potters kiln which can be unequrvocally dnled to tb* 
mid- or later centuiy. When we know the pottery forms . - . if there 
wei^ any , „ then we may be able to date the sites where they are found. 

Paean Anglo-^xons have left few traces on Roman town riles even though 
the presence of theif buriajg close by outside shows that they were living In 
the neighbduftiood. At Canterbury very little trace of pagan material has 
OM found on the dxy site proper even though it is certajn that the Kenitsfe 
kings had their principal reridence there so that it became the scene ^l 
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Augustineconversion of Ei^elbert in A D- 597. In ibis cme damAge la the 
Lawn by bombing hm permitted extensive excavation sincB 1945, 

Since it roiisl Ik gencmJly above the Roman le^-ds ou any site early post- 
Roman materiiiJ oiny escape attenUon eilher because it hits been lemoved 
by later ctUar and foundation digging wkich renclies down into itie Roman 
JcvelSk or because, until recently^ there has been a tendency ftir excavaton to 
pass quickly through the material lying nearest the surface because it i$ huble 
{Q be much disturbed. However this may be, pagan Saxau inaterial is certainly 
tare on Roman town slics and does nothing to support the view that they had 
early Saxton populations whatever Romano^ British atraE^Jers may ^tiU have 
been living in these decayed places. 

The destnictions of the btc war have provided other brgc-scnJc opportuni¬ 
ties TO excamte a number of our older town sites- On Roman iites like 
London, Chichester, and Winchester very little hai been found cunsistest with 
any really early Anglo-Saxon occupation of the siles. Significamly enough, 
however, the Anglo-Saxon phase of the town of SouthaitipEon has been found 
00 the west side of the river lichen oppotr^f fo, and not on [he Roman site at 
flitterne, but east oT the later medieval tewm- Anglo*Sa?ttiti Sonihamptoa was 
known as Haiuwih and it survives today only in u series ot rubbish pits and 
hut celLifs of a squalid type which were much disturbed by digging for brick 
earth in the early 19th ceniory. The site was thus seriously damaged before 
any German bombs feUs, It does not seem to be earUer than the 7th century, 
but as It developed it showed important signs of cross “Channel trade con- 
neciioos- Another disesovery, this time of a purely Anglo-Saxon town, has 
been miide at Thetford in Norfolk, It was already tnown that this wqs one 
of the most importam Iclwiis in England at the time of the Pomesday Surrey. 
Later it rapidly declined in favour of Norwich, but tis earlier history is le&s 
clear. Excavation has shown that the earliest phase was well to the north¬ 
west of the present town. In the 9th and 10th ccniiuicS there was a a>ovc to 
the site of the present town and the place becanie on« of those large centres 
of conimern::i: like Hedeby in Schleswig and Eiria in Sweden which ffourish^ 
so much at this period. On the south-west side of the prcacnl town a coji- 
siderable area has been recognised with sites of waoddi houMs, roughly- 
madc roads, potteiy kilns, etc. This was a kind of industiial icuburb and the 
material found showx that the town os a whole had many contnets beyond 
the North Sea. Indications of Anglo-Saxon town life are also being fou^ at 
Ipswkh^ also accompanied by pottery kiliis, and there are signs □! a similar 
lutuxtion at Stamford. The Late Saxon phase of Norwich Js also coming to 
light, and it may be expecEed that in due course there will be the same experi* 
ence with many other towns in the Lands east of the Severn and Tamar, ChJord 
is a case in point where every excavation in itscenirc rm?^b more of the Late* 
Saxon town. 

The discovery of centres of pottery nranufacture belonging to later Saxon 
times has been importunt in helping to flU a large gap in om knowledge of 
pottery sequences in Britain, The dtitinctive pfodiicti of the kilm of Thel- 
ferd, Ipswich, aod Stamford arc now being recognised ia ninny places. There 
is also the so-called Sl Neols waiu. the brsl of this pew group of ponety 
styles to be securely idenlihed- The contribution of this new light on post¬ 
pagan Anglo-Saxon pottery to Anglo-Saxon field studH^ generally wili be 
great nnd is a major break-itiTDUih, Much pottery Li also being found which 
has been Imported from well-known centra of ijianiifacture on the Contiiieot. 
mainly in the Rhinelaad, and some of this came in os contaken fc3f wine- 
It is clear that some Anglo-SoxoTi towns had made a lot of progtess before 
the Danish attacks began tn the Sth century, and too mu^h itress must not be 
placed on the orgaoisation ^ local fortorssef fburhs) as jt leading cause of the 
devefopment of the pre-Conquest town, though this factor certainly made a 
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big coptributiqo during Uie stniggle of Alfred and his succesiiars agamst Uie 
Danish anniea and the settlements whkb rcsaltcd from their conqumt Bv 
the cod of the Anglo-Saxon period, as evidenced by the Domesday Sttrvcy. 
fully 1D% of the population of Englond was urban, a figure probably in croeis 
of that obminbig at the time in most of North-west Europe, 

The reco^ition of the Anglo-Saxon phase of a town will be a tasjt fer 
those who watch excavations cn town sites. It will normally appear throu^ 
its pottery and coins, for the pits and traces of wooden buildings which iniy 
appear will often be difficult to dlslingtiish from those belonging to the MiddJ^ 
Ages, There tnay also have been defences, only surviving in the form qI i 
filled-up ditch, and this has recently been not^ at Tamworth, the ancient 
capital of Merci^ Work on the north side of the cathe^l at Winchester hm 
shown solid survivals of an important Anglo-Saxon town with evidence of ths 
re-surfadng of the old Roman streets in this period, though the area is iw 
much involved with the early ecclesiastical affairs of Winchester to teU usiBueb 
about the ordinary life of the pkee. 

D^vtllins sires i^d viitiises 

Until recent yean field archeology has made little contiibution to aur 
knowledge of the houses belonging to any grade of Angfo-Saxon society and 
the subject of villages remains obstinately obseure. Most of the few dwelUni 
sites found have proved to be smaU, squalid, and utterly at variance with the 
accounts of the better clasi of house given in contemporary Hteratare. Of 
course all of these finds have been peasant houses at best, but the desctipliap . 
of Hrothgar's royal seat. Hart Hall, m the poem "Eeowuif with its carved 
gables and its walls decked with patterned hangings, shields, and weapofl* I 
contrasts painfully with the miserable sites of hovels found until recently. 

Now two important sites* one in the north and the other in the souib of i 
England, have thrown much more light on the princely residences of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. Both have the character of country seat* with the 
necessary offices and although the structures revealed are important they arc 
unlikely in either case to represGiu the finest type of royal re'^idence At 
Yeavering near Woolcr in Northumberland a complex of wooden buildiaES I 
dated to the first half ol the 7lh century has been excavated by Mr. Brian Hnpe 
Taylor. This can certainly be identified with the country scat of Gcfm 
belonzing lo Edwin, the first Christian king of Northumbrln. Here PaullnHS 
also bapEjsi^ many of the Northumbrians in A,D. 627. The site was located 
from the air and it contained ample and well-built necommodation enfirdy 
constructed of timber which included a large hall and a number of subsidiaiT 
buildings two of which have been regarded as a pagan shrirre and a Christtas 
church. There was also a large timber structure like a or sesmci^l I 

of a RomBii'Style amphiihentrfi pre$uTniitpIy designed for public assembly and 
obviously a copy or survival of Roman practice. Nothing but foundstiocis rf | 
sleeper beams and large^ timber uprights remained anywhere on the site, btrt 
it was piain that the main haii must have been a building with some pteieti* 
sions to grandeur. A similar site which has been identified by the same meant 
at Miifield nearby is King Oswald's scat of Melmln of slighily later date. 

In the south Mr Philip Rjihtz has conditcied a series of eaesvations on the 
site of the ADglD-Saaon and post-Conquest royal manor at Cheddar This b 
a known residence of the kings of Wessex, the major part of wiiich appears le 
have been planned in its latest form in the lOih centurv, thotinh its besinniop , 
were emiter, The work has revealed the plans erf timlw buildings, the Ipfgetf 
of which was a great hall with a roof span of 60 feet. There were alto “ ' 
chape! and lesser buildings. One of these has been interprated as a ladies 
bower and another was certainly a loiarv mill worked by horse power otid 
ffanked by two other wooden buildings one of which shows signs of having 
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been a kilclicii or bakehouse. This site had continiiotis occupaiioD as u 
iTiftnor for most of four liundfed years before it pajssed to the Bishops of Bath 
ariiJ Weils and its earliest phase is &i least JOO ycare later than YeavcHng, 

Tb« finds point the way. Tbo tocatlon of xoany villas Is known fraiti 
historical sources, but nest all will be so convcfiicutly free frem later develop¬ 
ment. A more modest example of the belter kind of Anglo-Saxon residence 
has recently been excavated at Suigravc in Northamptonshire. Thb wax a 
ihcgn'x halt Sites of ihis kind must be numerous^ but the chances are ihai 
the Anglo-Saxon phase of any matiorial site wU) lie under nmny taler 
rebuitdings. 

We have not been so lucky with villages and more modeit dwellings. It Ls 
unfo^anale that the only early Saxon site which can securely be regarded as n 
consicJemble part of a village was excavated al Sul ton Courtenay by Mr. 
H. T. Leeds under conditions which were adverse lo a complete examinatmn 
of the site. Nothing better than small hula was found. These were conipor* 
able to those regarded as belonging to serfx In the eighth and early ninlh 
cffniury site at Watendorf in Westphalio where the settlement consisted of 
large timber farmhouses nearly 100 feet in length accompanied by w^orking 
huts, gmnary and stack stands^ and ihe amnll huts of dependents. 

Today there are at least 6 fly sites in England where iberc is arch^logical 
evidence for the domestic side of Anglo-Saxon life in tu earUer stages, bui 
they seldom amount to very much. One Of these si ret, Wykeham near 
Scarborough, has revealed a number of huts^ but only under conditloiu quite 
iinfavoumhle for study. Most of ihc rest are minor finds; isolated buu out 
in the fields and small finds picked up In the couixe of public works. 

Tht problem of the kind of house current in both towns and villages in 
Midiije and Late Angto-Saxon times can only be solved by the kceti obwErva- 
tioTi of slight clues which lead to e.tcavation. From kte pre^Roman times till 
the Middle Ages the bctEer class house m much of North*wcstcm Earope wui 
a bow-sided ("beat-shaped*! long house built mainly of timber. Many 
examples have been found on the Continent and a site w^hicb shows both the 
better and poorer types of houses well is that at Warendorf mentioned above. 
Here the large houses w^ere bow^sided timber slructur« nearly IM feel in 
length with opposiie pairs of doors set In the middle of the itdes. In view of 
Ihe regular use of such houses in the parti of Europe which sent many Anglo- 
^on and Scandinavian settlen to England it has long been a pu77le why they 
have not been fonud here^ In the pa;&i few years ihey have at btl begun to 
appear on sites at Maxey in NorthamptonshirCt Buckden in Huntingdonshire, 
Cheddar in Somerset and Yeavering in Northumberland. These examples env^ 
a period between the seventh and elcvenib centuries and are companible in 
most respects to tbe Cotidnental types. Their length and width have ii geneml 
fulio of about three to one, and while their average length does not gfexdy 
exceed fifty feet, larger examples may be expected. They ore all more or less 
bow-sided, Le, the sides have an outward convexity in pkn^ arid while the 
side walls of the earlier eitample seem to have been made of vertical close'Set 
timben standing in 4 continuous trench, Imef examplci had their wwden 
walls slotted into a continuous bofizontal wtKiden rill wifich was itself in ll« 
grottncL Mr. B, Hope Taylor has given cogent reasons for bellying t^t this 
bow-sided oonftruetbo gives advantages of stability, reduced wind raJstance. 
peater intemal space^ and economy in the use of limbeT- 

Nothing can remain of these buildings bul ihe tloi in which the walls stood, 
associated post-holes and traces of a hearth. Theft may alio be a scatter d 
domestic rubbish. Any casual modem linear disturbance of the ground bke 
tbr mnniog tk a pipe trench win usually cut through these fealutes In a way 
which will hoitlly convey their meaning to the untrained eye. and so many of 
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ihtse houses must tiavc escaped discoveo** With any ludt* however, ^s:mping 
machinery may show up a significantly large part of the plan, lliia was the 
cjise at Buckden in Huntlngdanshirc where, during the conslrucdoo of a by. 
pass road, Mr. C- F, Tebbutt noted an area of clay sinined with wood a$li 
and burnt clay. Qoser examinatjon showed that these were the top indica¬ 
tions of a wall slot This was followed up for forty-stb? feel and cvEmaally 
the whole plan of a late Saxon bow-sided house was cleared. 

Much more work will have to be done before wc know much about these 
houses in England. At Maxey in North aTOptonshire houses of this kied 
appear to belong to Scandinavkn settlers on the evidence of nssoclutcd ponety 
and it must be expected that these houses will be found surviving the Konmn 
Conquest 

Great advances have been made ia our knowledge of Angki-Sascn pottery 
belonging to the pcrioiJ between the eighth and eleventh centuries This is 
now recognisable in the categories of St. Neots, Thetford, Stamford, and 
Ipswich wares, these names deriving in the last three cases from known dua 
of intmufaiimire. Imported wares from tbs RMneland and North France can 
also be found which help to date deposits and it will often be from the findiai 
of these laler wares alone that we shall be able to claim archieological cvidcBce ' 
for the existence of a modern village in pre-Conquest times. Of course histori¬ 
cal evidence for this phase alrEady exists in a vast number of case^, if only ; 
from their appearance in Domesday Book. But knowledge of these wanes u 
now indispensable to the field worker. 

Reverting to the early Anglo-Saxon village, no certain explanation can be ! 
given for the generLil scarcity of sites. The obvious one may be that many I 
towns and villages of today are the direct descendants on the same siles. It 
IS possible, therefore, that the evidence for this early phase hes in the lowesi 
^ratnm of made soil underneath them. The recent development of intercit 
in deserted medieval villages and the excavations on their sites may ultimBlrly 
reveal the ancestral settlement if the work is carried down to the vii^ia soQ. 
The many pagan cetoeteries imply the existence of siiteable settled gTOun 
though their topc^gtaphic relation to thc;^ is still unclear^ We ^dly want an 
uncluttered early Anglo-Saxon settlement with a certainly associated cemetery. 
Now that water and are being carried into the country and through viRages 
the trenches now being cut may help by giving sections tbraugh all the occu- 
patiou phases under the modem village. 

See; 

■E- T, Lexus ; An An bIo '■Saxeii villas near Sutton 'Cdiiuicnay'i Berltshire. Arch, tuii 
147-m; Usvi, 1926-27. 59-80; swif, |947, 79-94. 

C. A. IL^DFQftD! The Sarejn bouM. i. 1957, 27-18, 

Wp WiNEEiM^NNi Einc wnttaliichiC ^icdlung dw t Jahrhunderti bci Warenda^- 
Geritiinin. xxxii, 1954, I *9-213 

B. Hopl TAVLOft: The Uicoicr, October 26th, 1955. ! 

-: L I9r?^ 148-149. 

: The 'aoai-i^p«d^ Hdhk in Northern Europe. CA^.. Iv, mi, t6-22. 

L. K Tl^aiitriT: An Itth century 'boat-ihapcKf huildtnn at Buckdcrii ItuntingdoniWax* 
C.A !£., Iv, I96L U-n, 

J. G. Hcrst; Saxo-Nemian pollerv in Eait AriEha- CA.S.. U 19Jh+ 29-60. , 

G. C, Dunning: AlUcw Muuni Burley, RLailaneL Anti. J., xvi,^ 1936, 396-411. 
ware). 

Dw^ling sfSffS iit thig Celfic IFcs/ ourf Norik 

It is only in recent years that any serious attention bus been paid to the I 

anrhfobgicil background of everyday life here, and much is still obscure. 

In Scutland, Wdes and the South'West of England there are groups of buu 
and farmstead sites which are cither known hy ercav^ation. or suspected, lo he 
the homes of the local people of the period from the fifth to the clevenA 
century and there is little reason lo believe that the mode of daily life aherd 
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very much in most Ihu periplwral region right on into the medievut period. 
There wa 5 rnuch earning and going Isetween all these regions whkh also tended 
to look south-westwards for their foreign contacts^ and the Iriih Sea wa$ a 
unifying factor in their affairs. 

Excavation in CamwaJl, South Walel, North Wales, Scotland, and treland 
have now provided an impoilBni new clue to the age of some of these sites in 
the form of types of pottery which, in some cases, have been imported from 
as far away as the Byzantine Empire and Egypt. The$e came mjilnly ns con* 
tniucfs for wine and oiL Our growing understanding of this new material 
is due to the work of Messrs. C A. Ralegh Radford and A. C ThomaB, ind 
now that it is being defined and classLTi^ more contiaues \c be founds but 
there is nothing to suggest that it was ever plediilul or represents more than 
occasional contacts. INone of this Mediterranean material has yet been found 
nearer to the Angb-Sajuon area thiwi North and East Somerset and East 
Devon, 

It is necessoiy to be cautious m accepting all of the maleriul found on these 
sites as being imported ware. Some of it, like the combed umphora and tbe 
red ware with f^rislian symbolic certainly camE from ihe Mediterranean 
world, but other forms could have had a late^Roman or early post-Roman 
origin in this country, though it must be admit led that at present we have no 
clue to places of manufacture. It has been claitned that these may liAve been 
made in France. All types of this pottery can sometimes be picked up on 
sand-dune and coastal sites tike lhal nt Bantham iu South Devon, but il is of 
moat value when it is in assixlation with obvious dwelltng sites. 

The pattern of the movements by sea in the Biscayan area and up arid 
down the Irish Sea which k implied by some of these finds accords very well 
with the movements of the Celtic saints between Western Britain and the 
Continent as described in their Uvcl Any disLunt connectlnns with the 
Mediterranean world were probably brought to an end by the Moslem advance 
westwards in North Africa which led to the closing of the Straits of {Hibrnltar 
and the invaaton of Spain. The final blow to any Independence In the Souib- 
west was the victory won by Edgar of Wcasex ut Hing^n Dowti op the w^esi 
side of the Tamar in A.D. 838. 

Another kind of pottery certainly made in Britain which may yet help with 
the identification of Dark Age sites is the so-called ‘Votadiniap’ ware which 
WHS first found in any quantity at the enclosed hut*gJOup of Paut-y-Saer to 
Anglesey. This is a very crude, poorly-fired ware whose form seems to hark 
back to the bucklet-like vessels of the Iron Agr, but it ii so weak (hat it 
seldom survives in piccct of any size^ and in the ordinary hazards of an open 
site it i$ tiable to return to its nati ve mud. 

In the North its descent from fion Age forms and its currEncy in the later 
Roman period seem clear, but in the Welsh tone at sites like OhJ Oswestry. 
Cam Boduaa. Eddisbury, Castcll Odo and Pant*y*Sacr it has been claim^ 
as a post^Roman native ware making a fresh start Ti now ietma [hat it was 
pTcflcnl in art Iron Age context at Castell Odo and rio propesa can he made 
to Q iolucidp of the puzzle without much excavation and the discovery of this 
warp id clear rdationthip with oiher datable matetiaf Etf quabty ii ^ pooz^ 
that it k not likely to be picked up on sties in recofuJiable forni. 

Steady progress i$ being made with the idenijflcalion of many rural dwell¬ 
ing! and farmsteads of ihii period in the South-west. Work at Gwiihian has 
b«n important for the earlier part of the period ind an excavation giving the 
full plan of a fanu^cad of the last centuries before the Nomiau Conquest has 
been mode nt Mawgan Forth near Newquay, 

Turning to Scoiland,. in the east of the country the kind of farmbouie asso¬ 
ciated with the earth-bouse ii coming to lighu and I'ecciitJy excavated examplcf 
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belong to the latter part of the Roman period, but there seems id be no obvious 
reason why they should not continue into the period of the Pictisb kinednoL 
or even later. So far any evidence for this is lacking and can only be feuM 
by more escavaiion though an obvious first step will be the rccoRiutioo rt 
ID the field So far this has only been achieved by following iin tie 
di^vcry of ^rth-houscs. Wheel-houses and wags ^ve already been deal t v^ritt 

I»sit'on as features of Iron Age life in Konhim 
^iLand •* *£> no doubt, but tbcir continued uic here and there into the Daft 
Ages can hardly be doubted. The problem of identifying the various typo 
of post-Roman steading aoiong ihc Uwland hills has been considered^ 
the Scottish Coramssion on Aocienl Moiuunents. The tack of any uwfiil 
diagnostic matenal is a serious difficulty where structures were of an clemen- 
lary type and it is probable that there was little significant Change tn the 
p^ern of rural hfe for centuries in these lands where life could be poor and 


In Not^ Wales we are tolerably certain about the kind of settlement b 
which ordinary folk lived in Roman times. While there are isolated ntund 
Ills the common type of site the enclosed hut-gtdup which consists of two 
or three round iiiits some tkirty feet in dlaniecer grouped inside a wnlled 
enclosure which is not strong enough to be truly defensive. The hull ofleq 
huve rectangular nnnexes attached to them nntj there muy be a number of 
scfrarate strucEiires some of which have been interpiisted ns workibopn. 
Tn^ enclosed groups occur maifily oo lower ground and ^ire plaJiiJy 
Pled With small ancient fields which are sojnedmes terruc-ed on the hill slopes 
□s at Caera^lose lo the half-way point on the road beiween Caernarvon and 
uicciern, are a™ unenclosed groups of huts and single e?tampleis at 

a Minen higher level some of which also seem to be conoi^^cd wlEh culthM- 
tion while others may belong to summer pastures. But excavation has done 
htlle ^ore th un prove that many were occupied in the bter part of the Ropriafl 
penod and this by the presence of RorrranO'Btrtisb pottery often poor, spai^ 
3nd mueb-mended The ancient Welsh were never greal pottery makers or 
Lisefs and m the absence of pottery from outside sources Ehey would teadily 
r^ert to ihe use of wooden vessels^ leather, and basketwork. Thus the presence 
ol Komano-British pollEty on sites, often in a very fracrncntciry state, doe* 
not mean that these sites were abandoned in post-Rontan timeSr 


Tb is type of site has its finest example at Djti Lligwy in Anglesey whet* 
the size and excellcni conatmetion of an enclosed htil group sucEests the honiB 
of a native chief. There has beeii (itdc certain evidence of Dark Age hfe. A 
crucial wte is the cncloMd hut group at Pant-y^Saer in AngJesey where an 
extremely crude kind of poircry' was found in a site whichi on its plan niofle. 
would be quite normal in Roman times. The absence of all but ihe smailist 
Kraps of Roma-British pottery suggests that it did not long overlap the 
Koman penod and me finding of a fine silver pennanuhtf brooch definilel) 
belonging to the park Ages makes il clear that someone went there In that 
periTO, but the absence of any depth of soil on the site and of any certaiti 
stmti^phlcnl relationship between the cmdc pottery and the brooch IcavCi 
everything uncertain. 


Recent work by L. Alcock in South Wales has revealed a dwelling of 
a higher claas than these settlements of farmers and hcrdsineu which belongs 
wjpout qu^ion to the Dark Ages. This is the site at Dinas Powy near CaidiiT 
It has Mme natural strength and attracted sliidit and uncertaiit Iron Age 
mcniu but it unoccupied in Roman times. In the fifth ccnmty it became 
the home of n local chief who set up two dry-stone buildings, one 50 fed ^ 
^feei Unci ine other 25 f«^ by 22 feet, with panilJel sides nnd rounded ends- 
pie^ stood in a compoimd defended partly by steep slopes and partly by a 
bank and ditch. Industrial hearths were found in a oomcr of the enclosuTt 
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anil the rubbisii of the site showed m occupation which exitta^td fma the 
hftb t 0 the scvccith ccaluiy. Local iron ores were smelted aod there was 
evidence lor oinLiiig jcweliciy and dressing Lemher^ Varioiis scrap malefinh 
in bronic and glass along with potter^/ imported from the Medkertanean ojad 
else where put the age ol the site be^^ond doubt. 

On the other side of the Bristol Omiinel the site known as Cnsile Dorc, a 
smull Iron Age hilhfoit inland from Fowey In Corn wall, has also been si^wn 
to have b^n re-iiscd to site the hall of a Ickcal magnate in post-Roman liniei^ 
and there is good reason to thktk lhal its most famous occupant was King 
Mark oE the Tnstau and Isolde stoi^. 

See: 

A. C Thomjis; linpoded poltery in Dntk Age Wesiem BriLLin. M.A.+ 195$^ 99*-11L 

-Givith^An, Icn yenra" wnrlt, I949-S8. F.W-CFjCm 1939, 

--— : Poit^Rumjin mitaniJ^lar houicplaei in the Scitiih-w«ftL P+WjC^F,C,^ k. Nu. 

4. 1959-MI. J36-m. 

L. Alcock; DiiiBt powyt ivi, 195^ 242; xvii, 1937. 01-136. 

AiLaE^ Free: Sotne cvtdGnee Ter a Dari Agt tradiag sUf at Bjimhaffl, South Devon. 
AnlU^ 19S3, 55-67. 

C. W, PiiiLLii»s: The excimiihDc^ of & hut iiic al Dittrrior+ Ptnmoa, AnflGxy. Arch. 
Camh^ hutsvu. I9J2. 247*159. 

-- —The c3(C4¥a±iqn of a hut-group pi Bunt^y-Sacf. Uanfiir-MalhiJ'piTi'EilhjJ, 

AnflcKy. Arch. Caidbn. Ixxjtut. UT6. 

W* J, Hthfr and C A. Ku| drcle* in North Wale*. Ant* iviL 1944^ 

m^m. 

W. E. GaiFFinis: The developmoit of ruillvc homeitcadi in North WpIcl, Anl.« ^ 
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O. Peascc Sr:aD€QLLD^ G. A4 aynard. pod Florence Patthett: A Dart Aga Kiilemefll 
At TiebanTtfSh, St. Kcycetic. Comwjill. Ant* 1^9* I69-Ifi2. (Sub-Roman 

potkTyk 

/<ngtoiSavoif defcimvg struefures 

Wc have Httle practical knowledge of any defensive works in England other 
than linear earthworks which belong to the first 400 years of the Anglo-Saton 
period. Ten years ago our Ignomnce was almost tolaJ^ but some impfovement 
can now be shown^ There ait episodes in the early hi^ory of Anglo-Saiion 
England which seem to require the EJtistencB of fortifiaitions for (hem in make 
louse. An example of this is the early struggle of the kingdom ot Betnkia 
after its reputol foundation by Ida al Bamburgh on the Northumberland 
toast in A.D. 547. The load British reaction to this intruiion was sharp, and 
it was not until the nccessbn of Ethelfrith in A.D. 593 that ihe early Bcrnlcinrit 
were able to do much more than nrnintnin Iheir position on the coast. The 
rock of Bnmbur^ must have been a fortified base during this phase and 
afterwords when Northumbria became a considemble power* but the building 
of the kter castle on the site has masked or destroyed any earlier work. 

The recent c3Lcavatjon of Edwin^s residcoce nt YeaverinE sixteen mila 
inland from Bambur^ fp. 102} has shown that the carlicsl Anglo-^ion 
structure on the site was a defensivB work of sub-tectangular form resting at 
one side on s steep slope down to Ihe river Cleo. It is about 550 feet across 
and its defences seem lo have consirted of a double stockidc with a space of 
about 40 feet bcEween the two. Nothing is niible on the ground today, and 
most of ouf knowledge of it comes from air^phoiogiaphy. 

This In the only work about which we ean speak with any degree of wn* 
fidence in the period before the end of (he fSth century- and it has reEnatnea 
recognisable b^tisc it is out in the open coonUy* and has not been overbid 
by bier buildings. There is a unique^ eeceotrtc; and pr«uroably post -Roman 
slone^ built fort at Hamstcrley in County Durham which may belong to the 
Britiib side of the wars between Northumbria and the Britiih kingdomi of 
Elmel and Strathclyde. It has never been wtisfactonly dated by any finds, 
but It is diSicull lo believe that Lt ts oot an attempt to copy Roman work- 
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The necessity cl bujlding and maintaining buths is insisted on in monj' 
Anglo-Saxoii charten. and a wcU-known law of King Inc of Wsrssex (AJ) 
489-726) $els up a scale of penakies for breaking into biirhs. Although later 
it i*’as a true sirongbold. at this earijer stage in its histo^ the burh uas little 
ftKnc than a stockade or strong enclasure round the reside ners of kings and 
noble lando^nem. Its purpose was to keep out casual marauderSp and it wai 
not tLU the onset of the Danish wprs that more powerful defences were hmtt 
at strategic points defending whole areas. 

In the 9th century the position becomes a little clearer. We will pass over 
the recorded reconsLruction of the Roman walls of London and Cokhesrer b> 
Alfred and Edward the Elder and consider various sites in Wessex. There are 
Wnreham. Cncklade. and Wallingford. At Warehafti and Cricklade the Anglo- 
Saxon age of the defences which survive has uow been proved by excivation | 
At Warcham the works consist of pow^erful banki and ditches isolating ^ 
rectangular area between the parallel-Bowing rivers Frome and Piddle which 
provide water defend along the north and south fronts. Most of the modefti 
town of Warcham ts still contauied within these defences which were 
organised but not changed in gcneml plan after the Norman Conquest. There 
was n British enclave in the Isle of Purbeck which was by-passed by the 
advance of the West Saxons into Dorset and Devon, but it cannot have main- 
mined its independence, and there is ample evidence that Warcham was an 
importnnt Anglo-Saxon town. It was seized by the Danes for a short time 
lit A.D, 876. and there can be no r|oubl of its importance as a fortresSr In 
late Anglo-Saxon times its earthen bank was crowned by a stone wall. 

At Cricklade on the Upper Thames at the northern frontier of Wessex there ' 
is an eaithwork about 450 yards square which fully enclc^ the sntafl 
tnCNdem town with room to spare. This earthwork has been shown to huve 
been fronted by a rather weakly constructed stone wall incorporatiiig re-u^ 
Roman material, and all the circumstances suggest that this was a work of 
Alfreds Ie is ceruiioly neither late-Roman nor medteval. A somewhat similar 
defcnsivi? work at W^ling^ord at an important crossing of the Middle Thames 
bos not been dated^ and it may be connected with the great medieval castle 
which formerly dominated the site* but it may equally be of Anglo-Saxon 
origin^ and it is $ignificanl that WilMam the Conaueror crossed the Thames 
here on his circiiilous march from Hastings to London^ 

history^ that Alfred began the organkation of a system of 
forEmed burks for the defence of his territories, and this was seE out in the 
list fcnowTi as the Buighal Hidage which provided for their upkeep. ThU 
proems was actively continued by his son and daughter. Edward the Elder ciiul 
Lthemeda, in their wars against the Danes in the MidluTids and East Anglia, 

Tliesc burhs were designed to consolidate the recemyuered territories and 
in a number of cases have become the capitals of shires os at Bedfordp North¬ 
ampton, and Huntingdon. The attempt to identify Edward^s barb at Witham 
in twx ended in failure, for the earthwork crowning the hjll there provcil 
to befotig to the fron Age, but the King^s Ditch, which provides a water 
defence for the MUthem part of the town of Bedford with the ajd of the river 
Ouse, may be his work, and it is probable that some original defensive vforka 
t incorporated in the defences of mcsdieval castles. Since 

the btrrbs wem placed at strategic points they must have been surviving at 
the tme of ibc Norman Conquest. Castles like Huntingdon and Tomwoi^ 
can hardly have failed to make use of the earlier work# possibly as the bosh 
for the defences of their bmlcys. This can only be settled by excavation* and 
the case of Framlinghani in Su^lk may be significant. Here the Norman 
castle was built by Hugh Bigod on the most defensible she. ami it is fairly 
certain that he moved an eorlief settletnenT on ft to a tiew site, witness the 
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pnc-CcinqiJEsit ccmcter> recently found wiLbin hii duier builcy. An mipcdion 
of ihe ^aund suggwis very strongly tkit the outer bailey defentca of Frum^ 
llngham Ciwtle arc in the main those of the earHer settlemciiL 

The following articles may be consulted' — 

Royal CoMl4is5joM on HraToniiLtL J^ONUwtWl (Enslarul): Wipelwijn Weii Warii, 
M.A, m% iii. 

Th^ ; Studies pretcnied: Id Bnict pickini^ Bhawes ^nd U^weii. Lduddti. 

1939. F. W. WaiowneM,TlhdAaed Lady of iht 51-^9 

Dark Age strcrtghotils in ScoilaiMl and 

Our knowlod^ of hill- roru in Scotland at the beginniiig of the post-Rmtiun 
period is still slight At the lime of the Roman advauce in the first ceniui^' 
there were iniiniy and the destruction of u confiiderable number have followed 
various Ronmn victories. But we have no solid infontiiiuon aboiit the fre¬ 
quency or style of the rebuildings which presumably took place here and 
there^ and particularly after the ubandouenent of the Amonine WaU. It seenu 
ttijii in the IhiftJ and fourth centuries some, at least, of the Lowland tribes 
entered into defeii?jve treaty relalion^ihLps with Rome and how the hill-fort 
situation developed must have depended to some exlent on this. Recently 
found evidence for the late re-Dccupatlon of the Roman fort nl Cramond on 
the Forth raises iriteresting possibilities^ but os Roman inlerveritions in fora 
north of the Forth and Clyde line seem to have been few and shem-tived we 
mu^ presumably lE>ok there for the best evidence of contemporary Caledonian 
ideas on defence. 

Tlscrc is certniniy a m^ucnct of new forts on a number of the old Iron 
Age sites of the day^ before AgricoLii. As uientioncd above In the hiU-fon 
section (p. 71} they arc normally tpiite small and simple slcme-built ring- 
woite standing weU inside the older defences. An attempt has been made 
ID inlerpret some as summit citadels to a wider system of outworks deTcnding 
lower parts of the hilL but the biesl opinion bnds no clear held evidence of 
tills. The idea of late 'nucleaf forts li I has in abeyance for the time bdnp 
and we :3re required to regard the summit ring-works atone as the hnal phase 
of the fortificalion of the site We do not yet know the date of Ihese, 

As a uiaiter of historical ccrlamly the post^Roman rise of ihe kingdonu of 
Strathclyde (British^ Dalriada (Scctiish) and the Piets was aasodated with 
Atron^old^ like Dunadd, Dunbarton^ Ounduru. Dunnottor, Dunollie^ and 
Dtineidip. They were fought over in the shadowy wan of Dark Age Scotland 
but, while plain enough as defcnfible crag siiet today, all pre^medieval work 
of any importance has been swept iwuy and only a trifling emouni of nirhieo^ 
logical rubbish has yet been found associated with ihcm to attest this phase 
in their history, W'e badly require more knowledge here and ant only lan- 
tuTised by finds like those made at the Mole of Mark on the coast of Kircud- 
brightshtre. This fort had u timber-laced Iron Age begiunifig and ihit phaie 
w-us ended by fire and vitrifaction. After this there wus another oceirpatlcm 
whose defensive deLails arc not clear, but this produced pottery and clay 
hioulds for making jewellery which cover the Dark Ages fmm the Hfth to the 
eighth centuriea, TTic Kime can be said of a number of duns (see p. 7^1 
whkh. although they were built and nourished curlier, f«m to have had 
Mcondary Dark Age're-occupations of a feeble kind. 

This situation d«s not provide much scope for the ordinary held worker, 
bul two things at least can be done- 

Fira. a thorou^ search can show bow many defemave sites remain fand 
thev arc inany> with the leading dctaili of thdr form and piuatkni. Secork. 
i sharp eye cats be kept for any aniall finds rebted lo fbem. Because of the 
wretched yield of tcUca from careful excavatioiis on tbe iveraRe Scottish she 


ttus would seem to be an anhelpfal suggestion, but there is no escape, it 
will onlj^ be by firinly relating datable materinl to the vsniDtis phases of deTcn- 
Hve structures that Lhc^ can be sorted out. 

The archBeolog)" of the Pkti is siiLI very obscure. Proptsji hi^ been madt 
with the study of their TnonumentaJ art and there are some iteihs of jcwellen 
which clearly belong to them, but we should very mueh like lo know 
location and detnils of the 'nwnititi Brudef near Inverness whcte St. Columba 
interviewed Brude Mac Maelclion, the kii^ of the Northern Picta, in A.O 
365. There am many strong places in the Piciish lands with regains of suixal 
sive defences and we want to know if the final stage belongs to the Piels of 
the Dark Ages. Hill-fort sites in Scotland nre poor in tr\d^ arid so every 
clrctunslancc which could favour the survival of organic rciHalns should be 
noted. Much common gear must have been made of wood, leather, and boM 
which can survive quite well in bo^it and deep mud. An eJiaii'Plc is the smod) 
loch which cItMly adjoins the fon of Ehmearn tn File. If truly corttempotuiy 
with the fort It may contain infommLive nibhisli thrown out the defeadjd 
area. 

In Wales the local peoples were increasingly compelled to fdy on ihisir om 
resources for defence some tiitie before the Roman province came lo an cod. 

have much more to leant about the nffaiis of Wales in Rt^Rian times. For 
long the view prevailed that by the middle of the second the country 

bad been completely pacified and that the Roman military establishment hod 
been allowed to run down. This is not so certain today when further work on 
Roman military sits tends to discount ibis view, but it probable that id 
the third and fourth centuries the chief threat to the peace of the region came 
from Irish sea luMers. This may be the explanation of the ^hUnu&nce of t 
^at fortified bill-tup settlemeni like Tre^r (^ri in Comarvoji^hire in Roman 
dmes. but it would seem less likely as an explanation of the re-^fortifi^^auioo of 
DiEOrben as eiarly as the second century. TT^is could be due t^ a local revolt. 
At all events peopl^ and presumably local leaders, were livifiE in a nuiubef 
of former strong points before the full end of Roman rule and Probably fur a 
long lime afrer. In the less easily defen.Kible south-west area Wales settled 
from the frish tribe of the Desi were intnodLtcod to help defend area agatnst 
other Irish and were to make their presence plain on Efie ^rly ChnsUati 
monuments of the area, (See Memorial stones, p, J16.) 

Traces of this re-occupation of old hill-forts have been foui^'^ nt Pinorben, 
pinas Emrys near Beddgelcrt, Care Boduan in CarnarvonshU^- the Breiddin 
in MontgomeTyshire and Moel Fenlli in Danbigbshire. while_ there are 1^ 
certain indications ni Old Oswestry and at Deganwy overtook the esttwy 
of the Conway. There is no decisive evidence for the re - fort |fi cat ion 
atidcnt strong places, but the natural strength of ihcir sites singled Utemti out 
for use in time of trouble, and at least some of this phase ttiay ^ older than 
A.D. 450. Unfortunately our evidence depends entirely On excavation and 
many importanl silts whfcfi may throw more light on this not been 
examined. Thus we can only Indicate the trend of such evident"® as we posses 
without making any positive assertions. Much will depend on * wider know¬ 
ledge of the distribution and place of manufucture of the broadly 5Ub-Rorti3D 
types of pottery which appear in very small qunntitic!^ on Scottish 
Welsh riles. The field worker by himself cannot do much \o solve this kind 
of problcnip bul the remarks mode above about his possible in -Scot¬ 

land apply equally to Wales and probably also to the South-w^st of Hn^and. 

Finally^ many of the Kule ring-works whkh cluster so ihickly *fi peunbrufet- 
shire and Carmarthenshire may be attributed to this period; ^hile soma cri- 
dcntly belong to ihe Iron Age others, like Tretbsey near TenhV- continues w 
exxupation through the Roman period, while yet others ^ Howrtl* 
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Cosmic, also acBr Tenby, appear lo be entirely late. The daiing of such wotiu 
must depend on escavation; the field worker can noly locate them and note 
any peculiarities of stmeture^ Any surface Onds of occupatioD muierial shouM 
ttlso be collected. 

See: 

F. W, WAijmitlcFiit (tfditor): UK ef ihs Pkb, Nelwn. 1^55, FartiflcalJonh. hy 

Ri. W, Fcachem^ 70-M. ^ 

ki. N. SAVOfcif: U 1957, 150 tPtndrbenlL 

- ~T~ = Ejnryi, Arch. Cafnh.. cue, l%0. I5«n. 

W. G- Thomas and It WaUhh ; At TjtUhcv-, ]950'J1. BB,CC xviiL 
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PiSjfflW af ccmelems mtd huritd^ 

During their pagi^ti phase which lasted far at least 250 yeuni the Anglo* 
Saxons are In much the same case as their distant Brtmie Age j^nedecessors 
in Britain, for we know a great deal more about them from their graves than 
from their homes. 

Many Anglo-Saxon cemeteries have been found containing ecthcf ctema» 
tions. Of inhurnaticins. or a mixture of boEh. and the archnrology of the Sifa, 
fith, and 7th centuries leans heavily on the evidence from these. The inhuma- 
lions art often accompanied by a lot pf grave goods like weapoui^ personal 
adorn menu, etc., and the pots in which the crematiom are placed are impor- 
lant for dating ptirpcK!es+ some ol them belonging to the very earliest days 
of the settleuient. By itself the mode of disposing of the dead is rmt a 
decisive crilcrion of date, though crtniQliop U, in general, an older form of 
burial rite among the Anglo-Saxons than mhumation. There are also many 
cases of -ringle buriats and sinaU groups of burials ai well as ihc freavent 
placing of secondary interments in the barrows belonging to prchisiorie p^ple 

The main mass of burials Is found in ihe South-east, East Anglia* and 
Lincolnshire. They are well dispersed over the Midlands but fade out west 
of a line drawn from Bournemouth (o Bristol; and they do not cross the 
Severn. They also die out Eo the north-werst of the Midlands, but thEtre are 
mnny in the valley of the Trent and its tributaries, the Peak Districts and East 
Yorkshire. North of the Tees they are rare, ind They do oot extend irrlo 
Ihe Lowlands of Scotland. 

While the great majority of burials is in flat cMieterirs with nci recognisable 
surface indicfitions to help field workers, primary burial in bnrttrws alao 
nccUHi, and there are considerable groups of Anelo-Saxati harrows in Keiu 
and, less certainly^ in Susmx. Away from The South-east barrow burial ll 
much less cominoii, but it li found as far north as Lincolnshtre* DeibyihSre. 
and possibly Yorkshire. Primary burials in isolated basnyttx are uontiany 
those of important people, but there may be other humbler grnvet grouped 
found which are not obvious, and a few barrows can be the only visible marl 
of large cemeteries ns at Lovedeu Hill near Orantham ond Farthiug Down 
near CouMon in Surrey. The barrow cemeteries of the South-cast are now 
in poor condition because they wrtt dug extcnsH'cIy in the 18th emd cariy 
19th centuries when they were more o^aqs than they are now. These 
grouped barrows were seldom! |.an!e, but some of the more {sDlated examolea 
were considerable moiinds not obviously distinguishable firmi those belongini 
lo earlier periods. 

There is an isolated group of ship and boat burials which h 4 is been i^ed 
iij SulTolk at Snape find Sutlon Hoo near Woodbridge, These are ussociated 
with the estuaries of riven. In ihe case of finape the mounid which eovefed 
the ship burial there seems to have been Jevelltil long before ill excavation, 
but at Suiion Hoo someibing nearer the original conditions^survived in whii 
seeina to be a royal ceitielcry of at least eleven rooitndi. Nine of these were 
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always quite smaH. but there were two larger ones ptesefiL The lesser of 
these proved to contain a boat buriai The largest, which had once been still 
larger, was oval In plan with axes of 80 and 50 feet and » height of 12 feH: 
ThLs partially covered the famotis ship burial 

It is probabfe that these boat and ship burials are congned to the coast of 
East Anglia, for they seem to represenl the ccintinunnce in England of a 
coTiteEtipomry Swedish mode of noble burial because of the Swedifili orj™ 
of the East Anglian royal house. Tt is worth noting that theift ship and bSnt 
graves were aJl below the old ground surface so that the removal of the over- 
lying maund need not disturb them, and they could bn by chance, 

though their sites are not likely to be fur from navigable water. 

Pagan Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, other than those includifig barrows, eanncFt 
be found by direct inspection of the ground unless a crenJatitiu cemeteiy is 
revealed by broken pottery scattered by the plough, or graves appear in 
section in gravel pita or similar excavtjdns. When they hnvc been found the 
question of ±cit relation to settlement sites arises. There is na clear cvidcacfl 
on this subject Some, like the big CTemation ccmcicry on Mill Heath al 
[^clcford in Sidfolk seem to be far froni any very likely pince, while othen. 
like the Sl^ford cemetety in Lincolnshire, are close to places where early 
settlement is virtually ceriaiTi, ft seems probable that the pagan dead wete 
not buried close eo the habitations of the living, but were placed towardf 
the limits of the land belonging to their group, though this is a point on 
which we requij^ more infonnatipii. 

Althongh a great number of Anglo-Saxon burials have bejcn found and 
rtudi^ iberr has been little systematic attempt uJiLil recently to work out all 
the details of individual cemeteries. This usually happens because there are 
various obstacles overlying parts of them which cannot be disturbed, but where 
there are none every effort should be made eo get all the details, tt is worth 
noting that there is occasional evidence that some grayed were originally 
marked by woocIot head and foot boards, and that small rccUmgular wooden 
structures stood in some cemeteries which may have been shrine^i. Some 
cemeteries have been fenced tbough the clearest example of this, Shudy Camp* 
in Cambridgeshiret may early Christian even though there was mudi grave 
goods with the burials. Every now and again undoubted P^igan btirials aft 
found in village churchyards, an example being the crematic^'i found recently 
in the churchyard at Pagham in West Sussex. This the possibility 

of a continuity of site from pagan to Christian times, but this must be ntrt 
The be^nnings of Christian worship In a district were usually marked by 
the setting up of a cross which became the die of servit*^ conduett^d by 
pn^ts from n minster^ Sometimes this became the place of Christian burial 
and was surrounded by a fence. Later a ctmrch was built* and so loday's 
arrangements came into being. 

The field worker should remember that an apparcjiily Isolated grave m^iy 
Iw an outlier from a cemetery so that any further disturbonecs of the soil 
liable to reveal it should be watched. Many An^o-Saxon Cemeteries mia^t 
have been destroyed centuries ato, but at least 20.000 burials have been 
found in this country In the last 150 years. 


The following bools and articles may be consulted: — 

T. C, LenniiiiDOET Victoria Ceiiniy HtsEory af Cnmbridge. VqL I 310-320, fA vjtuafc^f 
account of the ^cry importaul Cumbnd^hire cemcteric^^lL 

- lA pagan Anglo-Saxon ccmctcTy M Lackford. Sulfdlk. Quarto pulihca- 

Honu No. 6. I95L 

G- W. Thom.4s: The eicav:iliqn of an Ansilo-Saadii cemetery at 
L JS3-406. 

C Fnit cirs: The cjccavaMon of ihc Sutiqn Hoa ship burial AnlsJ- ^ 
149-202- 
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Victoria CdEiiUy j^iilory of Buci:i_, L 1905, 331-335, (;Account of thcT^plow ktartowj 
H. Reaih Thp Anfilo-Sa^on 'burial at BroomCtcld. P.SuA.^ IV. 250-251 
H- F, Bt&LiHt anct J. The AnjEJo-SuxoD c^zu^ry at Milc^um, Sun. A. C.. 

Ivi. J959. 3l-nt. 

GAaiiam W^fi^pTEJt und Jr N. L, An AnfiJo-Saxon urn-HdEl at South Eikiui- 

ton, LouUi, Lincoltuhjn^ AJ^ oviii, 1931, 25-64. 

Ondaied ceme(me:i, and lang-dst ^rmrs 

In ull parts of Britain it is not uncommon for buiinis to be f<Kind for which 
ihm is no obvious eKpktitition. They are not accompanied by any grave 
goods which would identily ih€m, they arc not in wooden coEDns. and they 
nave no obvious as^oebUon with any community which eaists or is Itnown 
to have cjusted in the past. 

Cas^l single burials can alwayi occur, and they probably conceni femner 
tragedies to which there is no clue, thpugb it is seldoin ihai u diligenc ucarch 
wilJ faiJ to reveal some trilling object like a ooLn or a inctal dress aUncbuient 
which will give some evidence of age. Where it is a casually-found skeleton 
which comes to the notice of the police and so to the coroner n meUculous 
search for such evidence is seldom made, nor is it always possible. 

There arc also spedgj cases of burials away from churchyards which ore 
concerned with battles, epidemics, etc., bni theft is usually evidence Of the 
haste and distress which accompanied their interment- There aie also the 
bodies of e.iecuted criminals buried near the site of the gallows. Sometimes 
there ts pbln evidence of decapitation or the binding of arms behind the 
back. In the case of a large group of the« burials found on Slockbridge 
Down in Hampshire it wm possible to date it because one of the men hangM 
had been inefficiently searched and the remains of a purse were found under 
his armpit which contained coins dating the executions to the time of William 
the Conqueror, CMier outlying buriuh arc those which belong to the Soctcly 
of Triends, but these are usually stil] marked by inscfil^ stones and 
surrounded by enclosures (stone ones in the North), The memo-ry of them » 
usually preserved and they are often marked on the large-scate Ordnance 
Survey maps. 

In Englnad generally an unexplained group of intenneiits may belong U> 
Christian Anglo-Saxons or early medieval folk buried near a small chureh 
which has not survived or by one of lhe„ early cross sites which have been 
mentiortrsd above. Their orderly arrangement wilh feet to the east will alwap 
luvour this interpretation. The custom of burying objecLs wilh the dead did 
not end promptly with the coming of Christianity, but it t» impfoboble ihni 
any burials made after the end of the 7ili century will ointaiTi itich things. 
A group of several hundred burials found in the pansh of Weedon l.oii in 
Northamptonshire some yean ago may belong to this class. A clear rase 
is the cemelery discovert recently inside the outer bailey of Frembagham 
Castle in SuIToUl This certainly would not have been plnced here after the 
Norman Conquest and it may belong to a church demolished when Hugh 
Bigod commandeered ihe site for his castle and moved the Anglo-Saxon 
village of Fnunlingham to the neighbouring site now occupied by the linlc 
town. These burials were carefully examined and evidence wis found with 
one of them which made a late Anglo-Saxon date olmoft certain. 

In Scotland, Wales, the hie of Man* and the Soinh-wcst of EngLand burials 
in long cists which are coffin-like arranHements of stone slabs are frequenlly 
mei with. While they are widespread in the areas menTiom^ (Wales: C1p+ 
nogfawr, Trearddur Bay, St. Justin ian^s Chapel near Su David's, Ynys SeineJ. 
Isle of Man: numerous ancient ebapef or *keciir sites- Comwolh Mawgan 
Porth* to quote a few of the more notable examples) the case of the lfsng*dit 
cemeterica which maw in the Lothian district and fouEKl the ooasn of Fife and 
.Angus in Scotland b the most striking. Some of these ptjups of burioii ire 
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veT>' large, Fhere ore oullien in South-west Scotbnd ^yd in she Nonlieni 
and Weslcnt Isles, but the concentratjod witkiii LwcALy-livc miJcs of Ediqbux^ 
is remark&ble. These burials usually have a Chiistian orientation, and have ao 
obvious felation to modem oofflitutnities ct to chturhes. oven when these aj^ 
andent The only approxiinately dateable objects which have been tound wiih 
any are some quern fragments which should be posURomao- Jt hiu been 
suggestfd that Oiff siting of one of these cemeteries close to the Caistanc, ;iq 
early ChrisliaD memoriBl stone at Kirkiistop west of E^ahufgb, provides a 
clue to their dale. 

Individual long dsts can be found, and they must not be confused wiih 
those beTpdging to the Bronze Age which usually declare their age plglnly by 
their contents, and there is also the ubiquitous shorter typ* of Bronze Agd 
cist about which there should be no doubt. But in general long cists occur in 
groups* and la some cusk in grou|» tiumbering hundreds^ In Wales. Mail 
and Catnwall the association of this kind of burial wjtb Christian ii 
Certain; the Scotthsb examples must also be mainly the burials of early Chrii- 
turns and may sometimes belong to those converted by St. Kinjan and n> thrir 
successors. 

From all it wBl be seen that a careful examiiiation of ihe contents of 
these graves is most unpcutaiit in case apy dating evidence can be found^ 

^LTDEEV Hoisn.v^: A k»ng-dft eenietco- al Laiawadc, MidloibLan, P.SA^, bradi, 
1955-56* m-233. 

^ cemel^ ux StockbridE* Down, Hantiu. P.B-F.C,. iii-, 19|S^ 

G. C. R. E, WtrEEiEB* and D. Oinqwvll: A barroW nt DunstablE. Ued- 

fordshirc, A. J.. IirxviU, 1931 p t99-2J7. 

Po^i'dn arid CArnffari rdigious liies 

In their heathen days the Anglo-Sasous worshipped Woden, ThuoDr, Frig 
and Tiw, and some clue is given to tlie iDcntion of their shrines by place 
names which conlain the ntuncs of these gods or other eicniepts like hetifS, 
iKoj/i. and wig which indicate holy places and the presence of idob. Judging 
by the place name Evidence the mo^t popular cult was that of Woden from 
whom most of the kings claimed descent. 

Nolhifig certaui b known about the farm of these pagan shritics in this 
•Muntry. hduch more is known from Contiiieiitul examples, ttnd it is probable 
that some which fomterly existed here are now benealh Christian church^ 
Aji example of this in Sweden Is the great pagan shrine which has been found 
under the chancel of Uppsala CathedraL In North cm Europe the major litea 
Mem to have taken the form of buildings not unlike the stave churches surviv* 
lug today id Nonvay which are probably a direct continuance of the old pldh 
adapted for Christiaii uses. It may be that it was in a shrine of this kinil thfll 
Rcdwald, king of East Aaglia, made his nolariaus cornpromisc in setting up 
^tnrs to Chnst and to the old gods. Edwin of Noithumbria^s residence il 
Yeawrii^ (p, 102) has beem shown to contain a number of rectangulaf 
like buildings. One of these was certainly the hall proper, but there was I 
evidence that two of the lesser structures may have been sacred- One had a t 
number of ossoanied burials and was judged to be a pagan sbrine^ and nnodii*' i 
was thought to be a ChrisUan chapeh On plan there was UtUc to distidfuisli | 
them from each other. Since almost all pagan shrines and early chureW j 
must have been wooden buildings with sleeper beams and large uprights sif- 
photography holds out a fair hope of bnding some of them. | 

There is no present evidence for the survival qf the Christiaiiity of 
Britain in the Anglo-Saxon lands during the pagan pericKh and this i* ^ 
altered by the fact that there may have been recoenisablc Christim churc^ 
srilJ standing derelict in Kent at the end of the 6th century when Augusdr^ 
arrived. Qnistianity departed to the Celtic lands of the W <31 and Not^ 






when: it was active and even prixiuced its cm brand of hcrc 5 y. It devaJpped a 
diitiaciiv^ form of its own not entiicly in kinnony with the Latin fom of 
Chiistinnity currenlly pmccffliinfi from Rome. Ollic Chiistumity was 
vigorous in its tnissioimry nctivity, and one o! it$ tmncipal centrej w&s form 
which was founded by St Colmnba from Ireland in A.D. Although there 
were active rnissions in Scotland and on the Contiocnt deriving from here 
there U no evidence that any attempt wns made on the stubborn heathenum 
of the Anglo-Saioiis before the end of Ihe €th century. It was the policy of 
pope Gregory the Great to convert the hcalheo barbarinna to Christianitv in 
the Latin obedience^ and it may be that the danger of the idUmnte conversiod 
of the Anglo-Sa sons to the Cdlle form prom pled him to act The kingdom 
of Kent presen led an opportunity from its neimts^ its relative ciiltuml 
adviiDccmcnt, and the foci that its king HthcTbert had a Christian Prankish 
queen. The remit was ihe convurfsion of Kent in A.D, S9? and the spread of 
Latin Christianity over the whole of the Anglo-Saxon Jands within the follow* 
ing century. 

No account of early Christian architecture in Britaia wiD be attempted here. 
It is important lo note that most really early ehnrebes were monaidc in origin, 
and the secular church does not come In much before ihe 9tb ctnlury. As 
'minsters* these early churches served large areas, sending out priests to cele¬ 
brate the Mass and perform all the other services of religion far and wide. 

Early Christian munasiic sites were numcroiLs in BriEain^ and light has been 
thrown upon Ehetr details by the discovery of one al Tintagel In Cornw^alL and 
also by the excavation of the pre*^Canquc5t parts of the abbeys of Whitby and 
Glastonbury. 

Early monastic sites do not show any distinctive plan* but they all in vor^'ing 
degrees, arc provided with some form of marked precinct boundary which 
amounts to a defence. This can lake the form of a bank and ditch* a thick 
hedgCp or a dry stone wolh Some early sites take advantage of older Kcylar 
defences, ctlhcr hill forts or^ as in (he case of the moiiastefief of St. Cybi at 
Holyhead and St. Furscy at Burgh Castle in Suffolk* an abandoned Homan 
fort. I^Tiile the places of many early monaslic sites are known from refcrencei 
to them In the lives of ihc saints it is rare for their sites to be precisely 
located. Where there Is an andent church in the place it ii probable that it 
gives a general indication of the former monastic site. 

Reference hna already been made to the crmei which often marked tbe 
site of the first Christian beginnings in a district Many none crones belonging 
to these times survive tn varying states of preservaiioo. Sometimes they were 
preaching crosses and lometitnes they contmemorated the dead. Pordons of 
these crosses are still liable to be found, often built into later churches* while 
others have been put to secular uses. Any fragments of stone wilh pre-Con¬ 
quest carviiiB should be carefully noted and prefcfvcdp and some reroarkabk- 
things have been found on garden rocLcriet* 

It ii rate indeed for there to be any surviving evidence of a wooden cTOia 
though these uiiul have been common once, but a large one of oak was found 
buried under the chance] of the little churoh of St Bertolin at Stafford. No 
doubt this was rcvereaily buried when it was lupierseded by the first church 
on the sit<a 

This disciissian of pagan and Chrismn religious Ktes of the early days 
may ooi seem to offer much opportunity io tbe ordinary field worker. A$ 
far as pagan sites are concerned place names muti be a leading clue at presenl. 
but when Bede tells m that the main pagan shrine near Vork wai at 
manhom it is obvious that we have been warned to lose no oppoftunity of find* 
iru Out more about tt whkb may present itself in that vdhiie. It is das some 
'Mth the Mriy incfiasterie$ and churches, fine* a gfoal many prc*C0Tiqaest 
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ctiiin::he$ mmt have been buiil of wood \i is worth recaliiiig that the gnats 
pan of a cbtirch of this type ts still standing today and in use at Greenujcd ia 
Hssex. It is certainly unique in its stuvival above gmund (dr Britain, hi 
the main it is lildc difTerent in plan from an andent secular haD of its perkHi 
But if any foundatiom o£ b wooden building of tMs general type arc found 
by chBnee, the fact that there is someone deadly who knows of the 
that it may be an ancient church can be decisive in saving mmt prsdotB 
Ipicwledge from oblivion- 

See; 

E, L. & BfttJCE MiiFOKo r Diicujiion of pafun iJsfin^k 

2S^p'24|. 

Vr E. Nash-W niiAM^; Ttie Earty Christkn Monuments of WiiEci^ Qirdia, 1950. 

AjhUan Oswald: The CEiurch of $l BeruiiiTi ml StaEford anJ iu Cfotj. Cifr d 
Binmnahaic Mtucom and Art Gallery pybEicBtion, 

Sib CHARiiL*^ Feehs and A. RAt.Ean RADpaitD: The Saion monaiterv nt Whitby 
Afch. 1943, 27-M. 

Sik Frank Sienton: The early history of Ahinaden Abbey. 

W. G, CuLXlwwooa: NnrEhumbrmii emSisci of the pre Norman Aft 

A. W. Eofluh Roman^uc Architectuie hefone the CoaquesU Onford^ 1930- 

J- Rohili.¥ Allen end Xdsejh ANOEfisoM ’ The cMiiy CbriiitMJi monunicnU of Sc^KJand 

Kfcinarial srottei 

These are the earliest large cIeis$ of Christian toonument in Biitaiii And 
were set up lo mark the graves of the dead. With few cxceptior^ aJl ere to he 
found at no ^neat distance from the shores of the Irish Sea ia Soitth-wEsi 
England, Wales, the Isle of Man. and Seotlnnd. TTicy are natural on at best 
itjughly dressHl slabs of stone bearing Latin or Irish inscriptions in uadiil 
or Ogam lettering and sduietiiiies ode stone bears the same insciipUon in boEh 
stj^es- (Ogams are a system of writing develop^ tn Ireland which used 
dsficrent lengths and groupings of lines incised un the edge of a stone slob E£» 
^gnify diEIereiit letEera.) There are also a few clones with ogam inscripfdoni 
m Scotland on which the language used is PictJshH 

seldom depart from the fonniila ‘^Here lies X, the son cf 
T ■ be no doubt that in almost all cases they coimncmorate Chris- 

tiMis and many of the jdones bear a Christian symbol. Their appearanee lu 
the lands of the West begins when Roman mle broke down in Britain and 
tnmr range in time is from Lhe (ifih to the seventh centuries. Theto weir 
Mrtainly ^any Christians in Britain in the fourth century but so far no 
ChnsUan funerary inscriptions have been found and it seems clear that the 
ap^rance of so many in the W'est and North in the fifth century should owe 
ntde to the inRucnce of refugees. But South Wales and Cornwall reedved 
much settl^ent from South-east Ireland in the late founh and the iiBh 
Limes and it is probable that memorial stones are an Introduction from Trelsnd 
sodrt already in use* complete with ogam inscriptjoits, in a pagftir 

The usual form of inscripCion In Wales and the South-west derives fc™ 
that in use on the contemporary Christian grave uiOTtunients in 
dlustrates the connecrion which was maintained between that area and WcsEcm 
Britain to me early Dark Ages. In the South many t-alin iiiKripli<J0i 
placed Vertically on the stone iji Irish $iyle but In North Wales th* 
orthodox horizontal arrangement is found- 

These ^onea may be found in very contrasting situations Some ^re 
churchyards or in places where cnrly settleuienl might be expected while 
others are in kmely situations out on the moors. Of the latter it is plain that 
»ine ^ clo^ to ancient routes* but most stones are now found either 
into the fabric of churches or placed in churchyanls for their better pn>w<^* 
Mfi. Only a few are Likely to be in their origiiml places marking graved 
They have been found in use as gate^pos^ or^ dojug duty os bridgei 
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3 iTiiiU stjuqjns and same slHl pro^bly remiiiq to be recognised in these sinm^ 
tiqns, A few hflve been Found in pbugtdiig. When they arc faynd a Latin 
inscription may cot be too difficult to recognise, but ogams can be less easy. 
The prince of naniral stria Lions on stones can raise false hopes that an 
inscriptipR has been founds there may be heavy weathering, and some ogams 
sieem to have been dclibcTBiety, but not always completely, defaced in ancieni 
times, adding Further dJfficiiIty to their recognition. 

See: 

V, ^ N^ii WiLLiAMSt The early ChrfslEiiii monumerm of WjJet. LTnjverdtv at Watn 
PrcH, Cardiff. 193a 

H. O’N. TTie ArchseoiDjy of Comwah and SciJTy^. Methuen, LoudOTi, 1931^ 
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Pictish symhuti sfoneT 

Although the Piets id their various political combinaEions were a great 
force in the early history of SootlaiKi from the 5th to the 9lh centuries their 
field archfEology is meagre because a:S yet little can be eertainly associated 
with them. An exception to this is Ihe peculiar monument known as Uie 
symbol stone. Tlicse stones may be earth-fast nock-faces or boulders^ but the 
great majority are rough free-sliindirig piUars. They have various combina¬ 
tions of some sevcmecn symbol incised upon them. Some oF these are animal 
forms and others arc less easily interpreted, but most derive from the ivlccfiter" 
ranean world and the Irish-Sason art of the 7th and Bih conuiries, probably 
through contact with Northumbria. The genius of the Pietbh artists has tranS' 
muted this material into highly characteristic fonns* and when once they are 
known it will be diOkuIt to confuse any other carvings with them. 

They have ihrce main areas of dLstribution. The most southerly is in Fife 
and Angus and up the valleys of the Tay and Earn. The next group centres 
in A^rdeenshifc with many iu the valleys of the Dee and Don and an over¬ 
spill turn Moray and Speysidt The northern poup begins round Loch Nas 
and goes right up the east coast via Golspie into Caithness and SuthetienL 
filing out into the Orkneys and Shednnds. Apart from these groups there 
is a scalier into the Western islands. Stye, and exlrcme outlicn at one or two 
places In the south and soulh-west far from the conEnes of Pictknd. Besides 
the stones with combtnatiotis of symbols there are tome which eniry aniDuU 
forms only like the famous series of bulls from Burghead In Moray and sundry 
ctectimnoes of wolf, fish, boar, etc,, all in a highly individiial style, SymboU 
have also beco found carved on the walls of caves at Govesea in Moray and 
WemysB in Fife. 

It is certain that more symbol stones will be found, but ohly by ehanee 
Ploughing turns them tip, and they may be found in use as building materiBl. 
In gener^ they occur in areas which were suitable for settled life, but I heir 
precise significance is nol known though it may be suggested lliat the symbols 
are a form of heraldry. One or two seem to be awociated with buriak, 
possibly as memoriah, but more light is wanted on this guHtion. If a new 
s>7nbol stone Ls Found in the ground care should be taken to reconl its exact 
position so that the surroundings of the site can be excavated. IL will pn:ib- 
ably be rare for any symbol stone to he found in its cniglnal position. They 
have been thrown down and moved about into churchyards, museumi. oEbd 
privute estate but there is always the chance of finding an oiiginal site. 

Thew symbob arc not eon fined to boulders and mitgb pillars for when 
the Picti became Orixtian and began to set up a highly distinctive form of 
cross slab in the middle of the Slh century symbols were worked inta their 
ic homes of decaraUoit. They continued to appear on cm$ slabs for nwne 
than a hundiied years. 

There is a tefflurkablc coOcction of various carved »ones of Pktiih date 
from the aeighbcnirbood of Meigle in Perthshire. It covers aliiKirt ihe whole 
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range of Pictisli monumenial ari and bos been arranged by Uie Ministry ol 
Works in a special niiiseiiin at Meigle. TbiJ should be visited by all intcr^ 

ID the subJecL 

See: 

F. W- Wain^kight (cdiuir); The Frobltm of the PicB. Neban. 19SS. ‘pkiiili An' h> 
iL fl. K, Stevenson* 97-(25, * ■ 

ChahlesTiidu.^s : t'he Atiimal An of the Senttish 1fq^ A^c and Eu a^iEin^ A.J.. eitul, 

I SCI. 14-64. (A new view of the origiiM of Pictiih Symboli.) 

Viiing S£irlemenf in Gr^iii Britain 

From the eighth to the eleventh centuries all parts of the British Isles were 
affected in varying degree by Viking raids from the Scandinavian North which 
were often followed hy considerable settlemenU In some pieces like Wessex 
independence was maintained after a hard struggle; in others like East .Anglin, 
the Midlandi, mid the North of England thc^ invaders becmdc dominant untQ 
the area was itronquered by the successors of Alfred. There were also 
siderable iotrusionn into outlying parts of Waics like Feaibrokcsbirc and 
Anglesey. The Isle of Man w^s taken over and in Scotland the Nortbeni 
^tnd Western islands and inuch of the nortberti coast passed ticder Scandiaavian 
oorrtrol whichi in the case of the Orkneys and Shedands, was to last for cen' 
turies. Cumbria also received many Norse settlers. The most obdotis ligB. 
of this phase $tij^iving lodny is a great number of new place names of Scan* 
rfinaviaji amounting in some areas of heavy sctllemenE in England lo i 

total abolition of the older names- For a while ChristiaDjty and its institu^ 
tions received a severe set-buck. 

ArrhLeological traces of this phase are widespread hnl usually amount tn 
little more than findi of portable objectSp often id graves. Recognbahlie 
settlements belonging to the newcomers arc at present n I most confined to tlifi 
Northern Islands and Caithness* though there are various small fortified sites 
round the shores of the Irish Sea which enn be attributed to them. The classic 
sites where Scandinavian longhouses and their attendant lesser stmeturw coo 
w seen are at Jartshof in Shetland and Freswick in CaiLhnass. A settlennedt 
has also been found at Qrocli of Guiticss in Orkney and numeTous graved 
attest a major site at Plerow^all on the island of Westray. Many more mud 
exist, hut often they have been obscitred by blown sand or the tumbled remairH 
of thejr stone walls are not easily disringtibhable from the many other similnf 
ancient ramains in those parts, AU of this ii well illustrased at Jari^hof. There 
are many viking graves skittered about in Great Britain. Often enough thej^ 
miL^ be the product of burials made during raids and other temporai:>^ Occu¬ 
pations* but when sjtty burial mounds of this period occur togelhcr as 
Iiigieby on the Trent below Repron we must snspcct something more ^r- 
rnuDcnt. Some gravi^ are under their own mounds^ others are intruded 
older burial mounds, and many have no mark An interesting class i* ih^ 
boat grasei like those found at Knoc-y-doonee in the Isle of Man, 

Bay in Colonsay. and many other places in the Western Islands. T^es^ wiU 
be recognised by the presence of many Iron clench nails front the decaydl 
^ats. VUriag graves will be distinguished by the goods^ buried with the 
dead and ooth cremation and inhumation were practised. A certain oumbef i 
of Viking graves have been fotmd in contemporary Christian burial giounds- 
paiticuJaHy in the Isle of Man. 

Recent work in this island has also thrown light cm another facet of the 
Vfilpng period. Round its coast therE is a number of small fortified promcm* j 
lories. There are also others enclosing much larger art^s, but we are 
concerned with them. A good example of the small site is Vowlnn Fort OO 
the east coast a littJe north of Ramsey. Here the defended arc® was verj 
small and had onty just enough rootit for one longhotiss. Thotich 
defend^ on the landward side by a bank and dilch the site had no ovcrsi^ 
at the inloitd area, but its command of view seaward was great* and it 
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overJcwfced n good hndmg phcE, Excavation showed ihai there had been 
fio less than six lightly construcEed boused on the she in faij-ly qiUcb succa- 
sioo. In the Light qf this il has been suggested tJuit jiiej of this kind belong 
to the raiding peiiod before settlement and that not only could such sites 
guard landing places during raids inland, but they could also act as recognised 
staging points on sea journeys. This may be giving them more weight than 
they really Ltad. but we wont to know more about what they really were and 
their location. More may be suspected op ihe coast of Pembrokeshire and. 
in fuel, they may occur anywhere in the region of the Iiish Sea and the 
Western Islands. More permanent siEei in Mao after the »ccdcmenl may be 
represented by the large round and long building xites at ihc Eniaid. 

Cumberlnnd and Westmorland received many Norse settlers as evidenced by 
place namc£. bul although smad finds have bren made no dwelling oite h^ 
yet been found. These must exiiit and wiQ probably be round up op the foot¬ 
hills where they have not been disturbed by later build Lag. 

Small finds are found sporadically all over the Danigh kingdom of York 
and in England of the Danelaw, but itiost of them come from graves or are 
examples of Scandinavian innuence upon Christian monumental art. Towns 
like York have provided evidence of craft activities and trade. Place namch. 
remain the most coEtidstciit evideuce of the extent of the setdemenL 

No strLlement sites tecin to occur in the open country and this is probably 
due to the Fact that there was a general take-over of exiiting comiouiiiiies 
and e^toa. Place names were changed and obviously a good deal of matter 
extraneoiis to ordinary Anglo-Saxon life was brought in and mnde^ but Only o 
complete cxaminaLion of the lites of deserted villages in the dgh! localitjeA 
by excavation will give us the details we require. Recent work at Masey 
north of Peterborough among traces of long rectafigular wooden houses 
thought to be Saxon has yielded rubbish more likely to bclang to a Danish 
scUlcidcnt of the lOib century. The bc&t hope of jiiuliog Scandioaviaii setUe- 
ments still recognUable by field archamlogy Ue$ in the Highland zone, aud it 
will be obvious that the field worker who wish® to lUccMd will have to be 
familiar with the forms of the small finda likely tn be found on them. 

Sec: 

FfMEON Srrrtmjo : Viklns Antjquiiici in Gct^E Bnt^ and IreliAdr O&lu, 11*54. Piri VJ 
J. K. C. KxucLTim^ EiaivitkQnt it larlfhof.Sheltiiid. Edinburgh, 1956. H.M.S,0. 

A. O, Cuiu,£s: Eicivntioni at Ffciwick. p.S^i. 1914-3?; 1938-39, 

P. M. C Kximc 3P£: Shin-biirul tn the tile ot hSan iKnac-v^dpqneel Anix 1., x. I93U. 

126-111 

GrooiLUi Bfxsu: A Dfwmt?rtturv fuTt op the ihcre of Ramtc^' Bav. Afttii. J., xjox. t94'>. 

61-79, EVawfan Fort]. 

l^iking JefertRve w&rki in /iHgtow/ 

The early Vi king forays against England were usually seasoDil afiairs tfoni 
which the raiders returned home for the winter, but after a while il became 
common for them to over-winter in ibis country by seeking out a good defen¬ 
sive posluon either on the sea coast or on a river. The first recorded ctue of 
this was m the Isle of Thanet in A.D. S50-L There ii good hisinriaiJ evi* 
dcnE:e for the location of some of these site*, but very little obvio^ trace of 
them has survived, though the subject has not received the attention U deserve* 
from field workers. 

The earthwork at Shoebuiyness in Essex has disappeared iiod^ rood^ 
mlUEary estabUshments. and Guthftmi's winter camp at tie Forbury in Reading 
at the confiuence of the Kennet and the Thames b covered by niilwayi and a 
gas works. Tie possible Danish dockyard and hnrbouriins place at WilliJigton 
on the Ouse below Bedford has also been mined by a railway stabon and 
goods yard, while nothing has b«n noted of the fori at Chippenham in W'ill- 
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slufe lo which Guthnim tBlrealed after hk dcfeal by Alfred at EdingiOQ b 
A.D, 878. Castle Rough oa the Swak oear Slttingbourac may be ^ 
wintering place. 

In the last fifty years knowledge of contemporary defensive works jq Den¬ 
mark and other parts of the Viking homelands has advanced rapidly Bioc? 
the excavation of the fortified trading post at Hedeby near Schleswig, the stud^ 
of the linear defence across Southern Jutland known as the Dannewert^, aad 
the discovery and thorough examination of the fortified training base at Trelle- 
borg in Zedand- It now appears that the ftnai conquest of England by 
Forfcbcard between A.D. 1005 and 1014 was carefylly prepared for, tind 
TreJleborg is now only one, and by no means the largest, of these bases In 
Denmark. All of these sites are laid out with considerable skill and shnidd 
be reooguisabte, though they are hardly likely to exist on this side cf the 
North Sea. Eor a while It seemed possible that the very perfect circular eaith* 
work at Warham in Norfolk might be something of the same kind» but excava¬ 
tion has now plBCcd this firmly in the firm Age. 

Overwintering sites may not have had very strong defttices since they made 
use of natural obstacles and did not look far beyond the needs of a seasoiL 
They were incidents in a series of campaigns and a search for them must pi 
hand in hand with the historical evidence, which is considerable. The whok 
of the river system running into the Humber, the Wash, and the Thames ii 
the main field of enquiry. 

There are many places where Danish armies arc tnowu to have harboured 
and built defences. This list includes Torksey and Repton on the Treat 
Fulham, Rocherfer, Milton by Sittingboume^ BenfleelT Shoebuiyness,^ and the 
islands of Mersca, Shep[>ey. and Thanet on the lower Thames and its estuary, 
Tempsford and Wellington on the Great Ouse* Buttlngton and Ouatford on the 
Severn, and Applcdore on the Rot her tn East Sussex. Ones to these may he 
the finding pf weapons of Danish type in the beds of rivers. Sometimes these 
muy only mark the sites of battles like the weapons found lu the bed of difi 
Thaines on the downstream side of Old London Bridge which are possibly the 
relics of Olaf Tryggvason's attack on the bridge in A.D, 994. At Benfieel nt 
the head of the creek on the north side of Canvey Island the storming of thfl 
Dani.sh fort there in A.D, 893 may account for the rernains of burnt boas 
found during railway consiniction. It is alw possible that a cemetery may 
be found which was connected with one of these camps, TTie only known 
example in England is in Foremark Wood downstream from Repton on the 
banks of the Trento Here there is a oonslderable fttsuii of burial moundi 
whose contents have shown that they arc probably Teferable to the harbourinE 
of the Danish army at Repton in the winter of A D. S73-4 when the kSngdatn 
of Mercia was finally ^hdued. Early in this century a Viking boat burial wm 
also found during the construction of one of the reservoirs in the Lee 
north-east of London, but although there seems to be no doubt about the 
fact, it was not properly observed at the time. 

See: 

Paul Norlands TrcIlcbAtg* Ncirdiike FoniCiuiinder, CdMnhn*tn, 19+6. 
r F. DvEur DAQjjh carthwadu, Bnlfordthire Maeaztne. Vol. ft. 1961. 235-240 


A.D. 1066 TO MODERN TIMES 

Cenerd 

The scope of field archseology relating to the Middle Ages has been grs&tij 
extended in recent yca«. The interest which was once largely confined ^ 
religious and secular buildings and their adjuncts has t^en widened to 
the medieval village with land tcjiiire in all its physical aspects* the csW 
development of the castle in its earthwork and timber phase* the rnotl® 
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booiestcad, a closer study of medievil pottery type^ buiJdiag materials aad 
their sources, Foreign impom, etc. Tht prindplEss iovolved here are precisely 
those which help to enlighien prr^stoilc and Roman tbiies, md the date 
whi^ has exercised a certain baleful influ^ce in rimes post* has no 
relevance in arch^eoJogy, The only new factor is the exktcnce of documents 
Which can help the intcrpretaLion of what is observe an the ground. 

Alien Uon was Em drawn to the aeed for study of the visible maalns of 
medieval villages by Clanon C- W, Foster nearly fifty years agio* but little 
was done until the subject was taken in hand by Professor M. Bercsfonl This 
led to the foimdlng of the Deserted MedievaJ Villaie Research Group winch 
has already done much to draw information together on a national scale by 
work in re^rds^ held enaoiination, and excavation^ A fresh impetus has 
nlfio been given to the new look In medieval arnhsalogy by the founding of $ 
oational society for its promotJon. The school of loral btstoriatts headed by 
W, G. Koskins and H. P, R. Rnberg has also given us a better under^Landing 
of the surviving traces of medieval country life by a closer iaieBrarion of 
documenmry and field study. 

Nor have these developments ended with the Middle Age^ Incrmising 
attenlion has been paid to the criteria for dating early modern sites by the 
study of such indict as the developing form and the makem' marks of ihe 
cky tobacco This is one of the fruits of the increased study of town 

slle^ made possible by war damage. Last of alL the sudden spurt of new 
techniques in en^neering, manufacturings and traospon whieb now TEquIret 
so much renovation of the older industriDl scene has brought a tardy realisa- 
tioD of the need to attend to the field and preservation lid^ of the earlier 
features of the Industrial Revolution before they are all swept away* 

We have advanced n long way from field archicolDgy as practised by Our 
grandparents. 

Sec: 

M. W. Bepesi^io iTbd Jr K‘ S- SL InsEPfi; Medieval Enpland, tn aerial fotvey. 

Cambridge, 1958. 

Ctafle majiiidj 

The Norman tuvaMon of A.D. 1066 was the cauw of the widefprcid intro¬ 
duction of a new type of fortification, the castle mound wish of without bailey. 
Ole typical castle inound consists of a round* steep-sided, flat-topped eafthen 
mour^ surrounded by a lame ditch and in most cases rt ovcrlc»ks orw or more 
embanked courtyards ealliM baileys. Many variatjons of this plan ixcur . ^ . 
the norm is a mound and one bailey * * . but for further informnlion on this 
point referertce must be made lo books. It must olio be emphajised that many 
of these sites c^n be very small. 

Castles of this type were already becoming cominon on I be other fide of 
Ehc Cbaitnel at Ibe time of the Conquest, ll is uncertairt whether any existed 
io Englaod before 1066 but, if so. th^ were very few In number, and were 
rr^rded by the inhabitanU as an objectionable novelty. With the possible 
exccffiioji of aavEring CnsUe in Essex, the only other caadidates for this 
period are Ewyas Harold, Ricbnrd^s Cajti^ and Hertford, all in Hereford¬ 
shire, They were the work of Normans who came to England under the 
patronage of Edward the Confessor 

As woon ns WiULam was safely on the throfic and the ni^ bud settJemcDt 
had got under way castles of this early type were quickly built iri many places, 
Thetr silei were not always of couch permancol defensive value, and mony 
outst have beeu tittle better than blockhouses run up to gain a measure of 
security while the local situarioD was being coniidtriEd by a new owner- Few 
of thOK built soon after 1066 have any known biitory. ihough later 
becaoic welUIrmrwn through being developed into the peat stone castles of 
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ihe 12th mid l3Ui ccii' ;nes. The e*rly 'n>oLtc and bailey" ca&tles flnc spedMh. 
numerous in the Vi' Mciri:hes where they arc the product of the ODUitaat 
struggle between the Welsh and the Marcher loitis. In the coarse of Uine the 
Anglo-Scottish border alio came to coiiLain a great many small defcnca, 
though here the common type was known as a peW, u smaii stronghoy can- 
sisting of little iriOfe than a strong lower with no living accommodation ofi 
the ground floor, and generally without the earthwork featitrcg iK>nnal in the 
south. 

Early castles are gEtierally placed near some important road (often a Romaa 
road} or at fords, passes, and other crucial potnls. The Norman kings^ taught 
by bitter experience in Normandy, kept a jenlOiM eye on all castle building 
they sccur^ themselves by building powerful royaJ caslles and saw to it 
that many of those which remained in the hunds of great fiicdal lords were 
held for ^e king. Already before the death of Henry 1 in U2S the resistance 
of rebellious barons behind strong waits had caused much irouble^ and the 
general collapse of central control during the civil war between Stephen nod 
the Empress Matilde led to an outbreak of illicit caslb buiiding. The mi not 
strongholds which now sprang up were known as 'adulterine caslJes*, and it 
WHS one of the hm tasks of Henry II in restodiiig order to reduce and destroy 
them. The compamtive ease with which he did this is evidence of theh 
temporary nature. Thereafter the situation was never again allowed to get 
oul of hand, and by degrees all castles of any Importance passed into royal 
controL 

Today it is pmeucally impossible to distinguish between the rites of the 
eariier minor cables and those of the Anarchy without excavation. Some 
which are mentioned in histoiy like that buili at Faringdon by Robert of 
Gloucester have been found by excavation, and there arc a fiumber in Essra» 
Cambridgeshire, and Hertfordshire associated with one of the leading ananiSi 
Geoffrey de Mandcville. which can be recognised, though their traces arc 
usually slight. An example is at South Mimms close to the Basnet by^picis 
road. 


The mound of the early motle and bailey castle was usually surmounted by 
a wooden tower, though this was sometimes replaced in stone when the groujad 
had consolidated suffideutly to take its weight. Examples of ih^ wooto 
^bretasches' may be seen depleted on the Bayeux Tapestry, and it Is prubublc 
that the main timbers supporting them were carried right down into the suM 
ground under the earthen motte. Thus their oofistnjictioii preceded the castinl 
up of the mound, and thb method was djctatcd by the speed with which thff 
were required, ft being Impossible to wall for the mound materiais to consoB- 
date enough to take the load by themselves without slipping. A strong wooded 
palisade surrounded the top of the mound, and it is probable that there was a 
clear space inside it except for the heavy tiinbers supporting the tower, 
first floor began riightly above the top of the palisade. 

The tops of some mattes arc so small that no Other arrangcmcial 
possible if there wax to be easy movement round the Inside of the priiMy* 
These points were clearly lljustratcd by Mr. Brian Hope Taylor’s excava^ 
of the small motte m Abinger in Suirey. Access to the lop of th^ 
by a renaovable wooden bridge whose abutments can usually be 
excavation. The strength of the derenccs given to the ImUey varied, but 
of the accammodaUou and stabling must have been there. Water 
often depended on a well, but on the motle iisclf reliaace was probabty 
on rain water. 


Excavation on a rite known os the Husterknupp in the Erft^ ^-allcy ^ 
Miinchen Gladbacfi in Western Gennany has shown the progressive 
meat of * local Frankish nobleman's timber hall surrounded by a stoctaiw ^ 
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a we* ditch iDto A motie and bailey by the laising of iJhe oiaLii dwclJlnj^ site 
on to ft fflouod which was increased ip and beighi more Uian oacc, and so 
b«canx3 a inott& 

Where possible Eoglish mottes and baileys had wet ditches, but sometimes 
they had to rely on the sheer si^e of a dry ditch. The great Nomum c^le 
mound at Thetford in NorfoDc h a good exataplE. This is an early piece of 
work in the best style which took sotne advantage from the already existing 
eanhwJricB of an Iran Age fort The moue is eiglity feel high but Little it 
kiKiwn about its history. It was prcsumBbly the casde recorded as having been 
destroyed at Thetlprd in M72 and there is no obvious evidence ihni it was 
ever reoiodelled into a stone caitle. 

Castle mounds of this kind ceased to be bdJt ofier the I2lh century and 
were superseded by fortified manor houses, a deveLopment of the moaned 
bomstead. 


There are still a number of sniall castle moimdi to be recognised. Owing to 
their size such mounds are usually marked on the map, but they are lome'^ 
timefl inooireciLy described there as ^tumuli". The siting of some castle moundi 
is often in the middle of the village and surpriiingly dose to the church, lo 
fact it can be dUhcult to distinguish large tumuli fburial mounds) from castle 
moidida. The presence of a bailey, or of some remains of it. £i of couru oon^ 
elusive, and this ii the first thing to be looked fot On the other hand pome 
castle mounds. espedalJy in Wales, never had baileys* so that the iibsence of 
a bailey proves nolMng. If it is a castle mound there must have been some 
way of ftppmach: signs of this , .. a hollow tracks or a terrace on a hilUide 
. , , aboold be looked for. If dear a spring or river. »gns of hollow tracks 
may be visible leadisg down to the water. The top of the mound is normally 
Bat unless it has been later disturbed; if in stony country the keep was pfob- 
ably of stone, and remains of aiasoory may be visible round the edge of the 
platform. There is of ter] iradittonal evidence of value, such ns the nnrae 
of the Bdd or wood in which it stands; when the name '^castle'* i$ found dote 
to the site it may be considered that the mmuid is not a i;umtdus\ 

In Scotland castle mounds were formerly called 'mote** on Ordnance Survey 
maps, but the terms is no longer used unless it is port of i proper name. 
Encouraged by the Hotisc of Canmore, Norman inBuence pervaded Scotland 
as well as En^nd and mottes are numemus, especially in GalJoWBy, Momy. 
and Aberdoenshire. Many Scottish example are up to the best English iibp- 
dards. but there are others which are lc& iatinaciory and may produce 
problems for the field worker. Ihcre are many morainic moundi in Scotiand 
which look deceptively anifidoJ and idenlificatjofis ibould be made with 
caution. Geoutoe moltes are sometimei contrived out of these cuiural mounds 
and scarping can sometimes be detected which has been done to increase the 
steepness of the natural slope, bui jome experience is required to toft out 
the true from the fah^. 


The following bewks and iiticles may be consulted: — 
w IL SL J, Hove: Engli^ fnrtreiaci xnd CMthsi of ibe lemh wid elcwrth «aliiri«, 
AJ.. lx, 72-90. 

H. Round: The Caslli =4 of dvc Cnecueft, Ardu, Iviiun lta« 340 . 

Hugh S. Braun: The EngiiLh Ciitlr. tVM. 

D. F. Rvfw: Mottci, s dRuthoinpa. Ant.* xxxiii, 1939. 

Gbnioal Pnr-Rivua: EicRvmtkjnt at Caur'i Cmup. Folkefu™. June Riw July* tfll. 
Arch., mm, 4^9-463. 

t N. L MvkC$: Three unroco^Ued osiJc moaodi Rt Hi mrtrad Minhifl. T.N-D^F-C-* 
1932* Vi, 114-(2*. 

Er T. Uiaos: An oduliehne civile it Firtnedcm Clump. BerkiMrr* And. J., I9JS* avi* 
J«: 1937, 5um. 194. ^ 

B- Horn TAVuni: Tlic eicavmticm of i nwrtle m Abingcr. Surr. AJ„ 1950. cvii, 11*43, 

Qr C DiWUTiO: ALUoe Mount. Burfey. Ruliuhi, Anti. J-. 193*. lyi* J9MII+ _ 

T Cl Lemiimoe: Excivatiofu ri BiiiT«ll Cmtoe, Cwntnidicihirt CUAS-* 1936. 
109 ^ 20 . 
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J. MtrRKAV Kgkmli.: The ucie of Dcrkham^icd Cattle m AntiJ,, 191 }, hi, 

E, M. JorE and R. 1. ThreU’ajjls The twcEfUi ramimy csstk nt Au^ Doilly, Qtfaitj' 
ihire. Ami. W% iiiiit* 219-^75. 

M. W. THOhiFSQN: Hie tACav^Atida df Lhif fortifts-d luU of HiiUdii Coliwiia 

Deal Malton, Yoftihire, AJ^ 1957, ciiv. 69-9L 
A. HfrARNEiopr: Dcr Huiter1cF?upp, dne nicdcrrtieniKhc Bmganlific da Crohu 
Mittclalten, Beihcft 6 dcr Bonner Jahrhuch. I P5SI 
5^mey ToV; The of Orcoit Biita4.n. HeinLcniHJiii, LoDdfiti^. 1953. 

homiJleaJs 

One pf the cominoiiftst antiquities to bo scon op Ordnance Survey maps 
in England is the indaL A weU-ptEServed example will oonsift of a bruad wet 
ditch large enough to be a seripus obstacle stirroupilipg a (genemlly) rectangu¬ 
lar area which varies in size but avcTages out at about 200 feel by 250 feet 
It may still be occupied by a house, often of considerable age and interest but 
many of these sites have Jong been deserted. They mny be sited out in the 
open copdtry or in villages, though to the latter case their moats have ofiea 
been more or less filled up and they may not be easy to recognise. Those in 
the open country often Carry spinneys or cltimps of trees with much under* 
growth which docs not make their examination easy. In some cases ihEit 
is a complex of two or even three con|oined moats. The principal one which 
carried the dwellin| house has often had its enclosed area raised by sevcnl 
feet to improve dminage. Subsidiary moats enclosed farm buUdinp, stahlea, 
stockyards^ ricks, gardens, orchards. etC- 

Locally the distribution of moated sites can be very dense and it La ireal^ 
in Essex, SufTolJc, and Cambridgeshire. Another prolific area is in the West 
Midlands. LincoLnshire and the East Riding of Vorkshire are also wetl 
supplied in places, but Wessex, the South-west, and the North of England 
gencr^y contain few. Most moated sites an; found in comparatively lowf 
Eitiiutions on heavy soils, though there are exceptions to this in the West and 
North. Since it was necessary for them to have a reasonably good water 
supply for domestic purposes as well as to keep the moat full they are pften 
sited in relation to a spring or where it has been possible to divert water frotn 
a stream. 

The large scale Ordnance Survey maps still do not show all moated siw 
but an attempt is being made to reuicdy this as far as postble in the present 
revision. But the foTmer existence of these sites con often be deduced frum 
tbc maps even when they have not been recogoked oral described » sucN 
Old doE-leg f ragmen la of wet ditch can be seen, often associated with copas. 
and a visit to the spot will show the much filled-in continuation of the mu^l 
which IS now too ah allow fo hold water and too slight to have been noticed by 
the earlier surv^ors. Field names and the names of woods and copses con 
□Iso help with identification, for the name of a site recorded in eariy dc^- 
menu can often ^raist even though its form may have undergone ahemtiotl- 
An example of this is the moat now called Lordship Oose at Wendy in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. On the Tithe Map dated 1850 ihia was known as Gammon'i 
Grove and it was the site of a manor belonging to the Gambon faniily fp® 
1360 to 1440. On tilhe maps and old estate maps the name ‘^moot*, as H i* 
often spelt there, probably refers to the site as a moated homestead. Wheff 
moats have been completely filled jn and ploughed over they readily show oa 
oir-phoEographs becaiaa of the depth of soil in the wide buried ditch®. 

It if rare to find any traces of buildings suivivlng on moated sites which 
are m lunger in active oooupiirion. Most of these sites ate outside the ate^ 
where stone was readily available and the houses which occupied tbem weft 
liable to be of various forms of dniber and half * timber construction, WhcB 
ruined (hc$e leave Little more than post holes and sleeper beam treDcbea whi^® 
can only be found by excavation. On most sites, however, there is 
have b«n a grealcr or lesser amount of hard standing jo the form of cobbtf" 
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or graveUed mrfac£S belpogiiig to yurds^ driven, etc. Distudicuicei of Ui« 
endosed aica will often show these where nothing else tppcari. The sita 
of wmc of them were also strengthened by timber stockades and heavy fences^ 
while limber bridges gave access across the moan. Somellmes the water 
defence is upitsuolTy strung as at KirtlLng to Camhiidgeshire where we ieam 
that a fortified house (force!Jetuml belooging to the de la Zotiche family at 
the end of the l4Lh eenlury was Inclosed “with ditch and palest and remains 
of these pales have been found In the bank oo the west side of the moaL It 
is therefore nol always easy to distinguish betweeo a minor stronghold and a 
moated liomcstead. 


In default of excavation there is little direct evidence of tbe date at which 
any moated homestead was constructed. The retation of the larger coocentra- 
dons to areas of natural woodland and waste suggests that they belong io a 
prtFcess of colonisation and the comparatively few sites which have been 
excavated bear this out. For instance the unusual conccnlration in and found 
Warwickshire seems to be connected with the Forest of Arden. MoBted shea 
can vary a good deal in plan and it has been claimed that oval examples can 
ante-date the Normnn Conquest, but while this is quite probable il is a potnl 
which has nol yet been conclusively shown by excavation. Our knowledge 
of Laic Saxoo and Sato ■'Norman poUeiy should help there. In one or two 
cases like SoutJioe Manor in Hunlingdonslijre and Flarobard's Manor in 
Cambridgeshire It is plain that the ground was occupied at this time, but It ii 
nol quite clear that the pre-Conqoesl materiaJ found was co-evaf with ihc 
moaled phase of the site. On the othef band there b guod evideuu for dating 
the beginning of many sites to the !3lb century, if not earlier. Even where 
buildings were of wood it seems that they often bad tiled rooff is ■ precaulioo 
against fire, and tiles arc often to be seen on the siics- There is large scope 
for field work here. 

The moat served a nttmber of purposes* It played some part jn driJniiif 
the site of the house^ it acted as a defence against men and animali and it 
provided a handy ^b-pond at a time when fish was an important fresh food 
hem in winter^ The subsidiary mouls and embankments which can some¬ 
times be traded for a considerable dislaficc from: the bouse-place refieci the 
conditions of rural life when much of the jurroundjng country wai in i flalc 
of nature whh woodlandH. heath and moor close by. Crops and gardens were 
liable to damage from deer and swine, while cattle and ab«p needed pititeclioii 
from wutvea in the remoter places- A high bank and ditch surmoiinled fey ■ 
live hedge or pale cwm haia wva seti irujfriwl was required for 
pose, hut the myal interest in deer oidmoed that such shrniM 

not be made without special licence.^ under penalty of i heavy fine. Rccofdi 
of such fines are still extant and very numerous. 


A liappy compilation of the use of sorvivlog doctiineniary material reliring 
to a moated site combined with sWlfol esravatioo cas tell ■ very complete 
story about {ts characier and fortunes. Ao ekatnpfe of this was the esavu'. 
tion of the site known as The Mounts’, the old manor of Pachenesham Magna 
near Leatherhcad in Surrey. Here it was possible to trace ,iHe vanooi lenar. 
cies and rebuildines of a house from tbe 13th to the beaitmtng of ine I5in 
century, when the site was abandoned* Tbe changes of plan made by vafww 
known nerson^ttes cciutd be seen and I be quality of ihe buildjbg^oJ^'c - 
This was no very notable building, but it was shown to have ^ ito own 
fairly well surfaced approach road coining for tome distant* from llw 0 
King«oii*Leatherhea(l highway. Tdes were used to roof tfoi " 

early as the I3lh cenluiy even thouah the mam stmcli^ . j hTiI^n 

Such tiles, alone with pottery, are often the mam lurvivmg rvWencc hu^ 
occupation. Tbe comeut* of rubbish pits can be mformati^ on the 
of diet. The remains of vnrioos sea fish (presumably sailed) cao often be 
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foujiti on siles far from the sea, and ihew can nbo be a surptising variety of 
traces of v^etable food. 


See: 

F, V. EMaay; Moaied tettletnefii* in Enjland. alvi4 part a, isci, 

A. W. O, LmvTHU: Tlte PHcheihimi Pnii. new LeatherJu^ Procet^H ai 

the Lcalherbcad and Dutrjee Local Hutoiy Sodcl^f. i. No. 1, IM?, 6-11; I, No, i 
L ^48| .S'” lOi. 

T. C ^TtMiDO^ ARd c Fr T^aKrtr: An early medieval moated site at Manor Fiirm 
SniimcTe, HunliniiJoiiAlure. CA.S., xjutiiii, 1939^ I5S-J63. 

M. Bciuxf, L, &AHj=iEiJ?, and A. MiU-amj: The racavatinu of the Manor ot the Mm 
Ricfcmanswrth, AJ.. ravi. 1939, 136-199. ™ 

Auimt WiLi^fll A h^stod moat at Nulhampitead. Hertfnnhire. Aou, J., 

1946, 13^144. (Unnnidicd iite), * 

For vimnui maatcd ittet lee MA-, L 1957, 160^164; iii, 1959. lU-MS: h. 
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Deserted town iind tillage jires 

After e long period <jf aeglect the study of the sites of deserted oommuiutlti 
bas been up with vigour. These pLaees ean raage from the aile of a 
new lown which failed to flourish down to a small group of farmstead! which 
M%e gone ^ck ^ the waste. Most of these examples belong to the Middle 
Ages, and these falluries tend to come in waves at difTerenl times for dlUd^eni 
histone and climatic rasons. The erosion of the sea or the blowing of sands 
bos claimed some viciims like Dunwich in Sulfolk or Kenfig ia Glaiiijorcaa. 
but for obvious reasons most of these are archjeologically a dead lost 

^ lime the main factors in decay and depopulatioo can be given 
as follows:— « i' «r 


11th century 
12th century 


14Ui century 


Creation of royal forests, and hanyings like 
that of Williani I in ihc Nnrrh 
nWiberate removal of village! by the Cister¬ 
cian order. 

Climatic deteriaraiion leading to ihe aban¬ 
donment of marginal sites. 

Wars with the nnid Wdsh. 

Black I>utk 

Disaster! of the Hundred Years" War. 

The failure of deliberate attempts to create 
new towns, 

Enclc^sures for sheep famtjitg. 

Re-siting of villages away from greoi bousea. 
Failuro were not always complete. A village could be greatly reduced hm 
not vanjib and new town^ like Winchelsea or the Newtowns on Foole Har- 
TOur and the Solent could decliiie to a stiaggltng village or be a coraideic 
failure alnwst from the begSaaing, e 


15th and eaidy I6th centuries 
17th and J Sth t^turicft 


accurate informatioii aboul the 11th centi^ry dcpopuUtioaft 
William Fs mihtary activities cfeated much havoc locally aad his policy oT 
game prcsci^ation certainly hit the New Forest area bnrrh ibough ft cic 
populous, fn the 12th century we are on firmer ground 
wlh me weu-r™rfed acts of the Cistercinu Order who removed village 
LFom the neigJimiirhopd of their new monasteries ia accordance with the rt- 
quirements of thetr rule. The villages were fefounded elsewhere. The period 
Mtween the J Ith and t^ end of the 13ith centuries was one of notahle cJ^pen~ 
Slop wiw the climate favouring new enterprises like the bteakiiig up of ibe 
vTOStc, the increase in the area of arable land, and other fonns of cotonisstioU' 
after the opening of the 14th century a number of factors combined to 
bnng on a set-back. The weather became much wetter: barv'csts failed twf 
many new mtakes were abandoned as unworkable. In mid-century came the 
great disaster of tbe Black Death which wiped ont at least a quarter of the 
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popuktioft, and the North of Hnglaod sqJTercd froin deiftructive Scdltish raicU 
be^re 1350, A its&ct evi] was the damage caitsed oloog ibc ioutb €oast by 
French and Castilian raids during the Hundred Yean War^ and at the begja- 
aiog of the J 5th century there were local deni'astatioiu along the Welsh MaichEi 
due to the war with C^en Glenduwer. 


The dii&culties of the I4tii century produced a complex pericKi of economk 
difficulty and sdeiaJ Before the BLack Death in 1349-50 the rtfid 

pattern of rural sociely vdth its open fields, coounon p^murci. vUlein tcnurei^ 
and other feattires of icrfdofit was already showing ngni of change. Men 
were beginning to apcimiulate enclosed holdings of luDd isolatiMj fTom the 
oommon fields, and some landowneni were already expenmenting with better 
ways of getting the niosi out of their property. The Blach D^th gave a violent 
shock to the stabili^ of medieval society, placing a preminin on Labour and 
making arable farming difficult at a time whea wool bad become an Important 
export. Landowners, tempted by the high price of wool on the one hand, 
and by the labour shortage on the other, begun to lay great areas of arable 
land down to grass. This practice becaine widespread io many Mid|and 
uounUes, particularly Wanvkkshire, Leicestershire, Oxfordshire, and Buckings 
harnshlre, though these were only the oreoi of greatest dtsturbance, and there 
was much depopulation in East Yorkshire. Where oiany men had laboured 
only a few shepherds now followed tfaeir flocks. The residt of this and other 
lesser c&iises his been to create at least 2,000 silw of vansihed or ^minlalK^ 
vjlbgea and homicts in England. ia known abont Wales, but jntesof thii 
kind occur there also. Only deientiined intervention by the Tudor central 
government ended Um phase in the !6tb century. 


Some late removals of villages were carried out by great landowners in the 
late 17th and ISth centuries when they wished to remewe them furthef away 
from ihdf residences. As a result il is oftei possible to see the old village 
sites dearly in the parks created round these honscs* a good example being 
Burton Constable in Yorkshire. These removals have htlle archwlogial 
importance for us today, but the planning to which the ncwly-siled village 
Were subjected can have ioternsting results- A famous example of ihii b 
the village of Milton Abbas in Dorset 

Many deserted villages have never been under the plough, and today iht^ 
are often Tepresenied by mugh pieces of pasture surviving among anibk 
land. Severe depopulation coincides with a period when documents iMnng on 
the fortunes of villages become numcrotii, arxl the study of these » itripcmanl 
in identifying deserted files. The Ordnance Survey maps aloo provi^many 
clues before any actual inspection b made of the gtourid. is t^frejuenl 

survival of panwhinl areas which contain no village, but fldl retain teundurics 
and a name. These are almost infaDibk ligui of lost virlaies- 


On the tfOLind il is often possible to trice the course of the 
lanes and lo see the outline} of the old house 
crofla as low embankment The hou5« are not likely 
trace for they were frequently buffi of nothing more la^ng than 
daub, and ilwtch, and even when stone was used much of it will probably ra%e 
been looted for use dsewhm. 


Occasionally, howevcTi where stoitc has been esten^ely for koos^ 
and closes the site of a village may survive in uitoi^jng cjompleti™ as as 
Gainsthorpe in North Lincolnshire The large scale Ordt™^ 
xite may not show more thon the nwia obvious irre^lanlics of the 
M b usuflliy informative about water fcaturw like old fish po^i a^ 
which may survive. A group of thcM may often be the only clue 
the older maps. Someiimw the old churoh 

$y<tein of tracks often prererves the line of the old road* joining the o 
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fitt lo other vLiliiges. The site may still be called Town Fie]d\ and a neigh¬ 
bouring farm may beaf the natne of the village. 

There are many degrees betweea total desenion and some mcasuTe of 
decUne. A modem village may be dotirishing, but still show some signs uf 
deserted sites round its edges. Again, a site may consist of a large furm dr 
manor house with many old doses scattcfied round dose by. A church* ciLticr 
ruined or quite isoiated from other dwellings, may also be the last phase in 
some places. There are many variations on this iheme. 

Where the village site hoi bcEd ploughed out its details wili often appear 
on air^phplpgraph&p and the understanding of an untouched site will be much 
increased by this means. In the present general revision of maps caro is being 
taken to survey all details which are plainly recdgnlsuble, and also to name 
the site. 

Until recently the effort required to level the sites of deserted villages was 
uneconomic and they were lefi to rough pacing, but today"s heavy earth- 
moving machinery rnakes short wort of them^ and their identihcatioa ii 
becomiug a matter of urgency before most of them are destroyed. 

It is obvious that great mr^hreological importance attaches to the sites which 
were coitipletdy abandoned at a known date like the villages removed by ihc 
Cisterdans. for material found in these is unltkely to be younger than the bmo 
of desertion. It b thus possible to get a firm date for types of pottery and 
other hnds which may help with other sites. Excavation of deserted medieval 
villages may a^o lead lo more tnfomiaiipn about the earliest Anglo-Saxon 
settlements which should fie under some of them. Much that is quite un¬ 
suspected may ^ concealed in one of these sites* os the excavations at 
Wharram Percy in East Yorkshire continue to show. 

The following books and articles may be consulted: — 

John R<hjs! HiiloHa Regum Angliaf, ed. Thciinfii Heame. Oxford, 1745, A conton- 
ponry account of ^cpapuUitan in WarwiEtshire. 

W. G- HosEir^: Lent viil^sca tn LdcMtcrshirc, T.LHAh lfl44‘45, txii. part Iv, 

R_ JL S, BrUCC Mtttdrq: Account of ihe cxavAU'oD oT the itu: nf Seacouri. Dioh-p 
IWO, V, JL 

W. Palmeii: a hEilon^ nf ClopEofl, CamhiidBuhire. €.A^., xxiiiL 3-6(1. Tbff 
hiitoncal baEt^rpaj:Tid ef a vaniihed viTligc. 

M, W. BtRESfoeD; The tnvi vtllugci of England. Ltiuerworth Proui, London, 1954. 

The dewffd v///ager and crofis of Scodand 

In referring above to d(^rted village sites no mention was mode of thd 
case of Scotland. 

While similar wndilions to those in England operated to bring about deser¬ 
tions in the Lowland areas of Scotland, and some work bus been done on the 
matEer, ihe larges (region alTected Lea in the Highlands and Islands. This 
a more recent affair. Today the virtual collapse of nira] life in many of the 
remoter places presents grave social problems. Under present cpnditions tfte 
flight of younger people southwards to the towns and industrial areas is diffi¬ 
cult to stem, much more to reverse, but the process of depopulating the High^ 
lands benan more than two hundred years ago with the end of the oW way 
of life foUowin^ the collapse erf the second Jacobite rebellioa in 1744, 

There is no space here to rehearse the various factors which have IkI ^ 
the emptying of the Highlands, Apart from the actual hardships of life tn 
the region and the lure of emigraiion overseas there has been the delibemte 
action of Scottish landlords to displace people folic wing the old traditional wif 
of life and to fubstitiite 4 more profitable way of exploiting the land* Tb* 
most notorious example of this was the depormladon of the grcitcr P^ft ^ 
Sutherland by Patrick Seflar in ril9-2t* acting m liKeot for the Duke 
Sutherland. This was a beJated versioa of the urge tcT adopt sheep-farmiiii 
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in QgrkuJttiruIly difficok bnd wMeh bJid been the mmc of k» inucb uoublc 
in Engknd in ihc J5lh century. This piirticuloj depopuJiitlon was cjirricd on 
with great dctqriflination and brninJity. and beXnra the middle of the ceniiLry 
it had been mnEched in Juany other places, AUeitdy before this tinic many 
bad left the Western Islands for Canada, and at late ui the the 
V^an' !iocompaiii«l evielioiu in Skye and elsewhere, leading lo a disastroui 
deebne in population. 

The importance of this for the field worker b that the ruins of the old 
crofts still survive in many places along with the other featnrci assocLaied 
with them tike their com-drying kUm and the ^tone dykes which show the 
former limits of the cultivated land poinfutly wrested from the moor. While 
the most obvious ruinii are those of the hiEest dwellings on the variom sitci^ 
on examination of places like RosaiT Truderscaii. and Gmmniore in Suther¬ 
land, now quite deserted# will show the long continuance of life as shown by 
the presence of carth^houses and broths. In these cases il is plain to we that 
there has been seUled life for at least two thousand years. 

There is need today for the identihcatlon, study, and recording of tbesn 
places, The present visible remains may not be more than one, or it (be mott 
Lwo centuries old# bm they represent an extinct way of life and are u much 
urchxology as Nineveh or Tyre. 

The current 6 incli re$urvey programme of the Ordnance Survey which is 
producing a more acenrate coruour^ mup of thde highland rcgiDa* b trying 
to depict os many of these refliiains of the Old Ide pattern m pwible# but the 
work of making a complete study of them is more than the prescni rciourcei 
of the Arclwcplogy Division will petmiL A g!C^ many of them are already 
on Uic old 6 inch map series, but their detail ia often incomplete. Some ot 
Lbc sites lie far from modern routes because the pattern of Iratia jaining them 
was completely disrupted when they were abandoned, and a new pattern of 
roads was introduced. 

It is common for tlicse old wttlemenli to proclaim thcnuelvci by tough 
grass vegetation contrasting with the normal lieather. bracken# and dwarf 
willow cover of the open moorland. These grassy areas are often surrounded 
by an old stone boundary dyke. Evidence of ancieni cultivation is the occur* 
rerice of numerous small cairns of stones which arc often masked by peat and 
vcgcLiUon. These have been pthcred to clear the ground iiid their recognition 
!s Sometimes complicated by the presence of snpcffidaJiy limilnr f 0 w mi’^unds 
which prove on exanti nation to be the rcfnaiiu of old peat flicki which mvc 
been cut, piled, but never removed. Bui these featuret almost certninly belong 
to the earlier Iron Age phase of these ieitlcninnts whose more recent aificul- 
lure prior to the depopumlion wia by rig md ftiirow, clear tnecs of whicii may 
often be recognised. 

In tlicse rerooic places the aBcnts of dwtruction which caii« io much 

damage and loss in the South are icldoro active lo that most ot ihe wies are 
in no immediate danger. Alter the ffleaienls their chief enemy U the Foreslry 
Commission. The tearing up of the surface by heavy machti^ry as i g^e- 
liminary lo tree planting docs much damage* and when the planlalioits Mye 
grown they make the task of finding such lenlements an stUi survive wiima 
them almost impossible* 

See: 

A Mj^oEEKJmt A Hisrnry of iNe Highlmd CleararKEi. TnvemM, tM3. 

Iaw GttMm-E- The Trial nf T^trick ScLlar, 

ptafform 

A type of site known as the platform home ha* now been rKOgnaed in nK»t 
parw of Wales. At present the largest number seem to be m the oomt of 
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Lhe country. Tbclt fiUl Tiingc in dal* b pot yet ccrtalaly establisbed biit Pk 
present evidenE^c shows that they were in full occupation during the Middte 

Ages, 

These home shea are usually found near ibe better agnculrura] fiiuuiiLl 
and not so high in the fulls as some other early settlements. The prime feature 
is a levelled rectangular area cut into the sJdpc of the ground and some of 
the excavated material has been arranged as a curved protective embanlcmeDt 
or hood' round the top of the scarp cut into the hillside at the upper end. 
This platform carries traces of buildings and enclosures. The bulldiiigs usually 
have a long rectangular form but the plan of some may vary from tfis. There 
is a fairly large aw>ciated enclosure or compound surrounded by an eirtli 
bank and not far away there are oftea signs of old cultivations. These dies 
ctin occur singly or in groups aud they have often suffered damage by being 
converted into sheepfolds of more recent date. A limited number have a me 
and complexity which suggest that they were the homes of local leaders. 

They arc not tincomnton in South WaJ«. but here some are set high in 
lonely^ steep and inhospitable places so that it is not always easy to imagine 
what son of life the people Mved who dwelt in them. Much nwre work wiJl 
have to be done to get a better knov^ledge df these sites all over WaleSp Scinie 
appear to belong to the period before A.D. 1400 and they have been inter¬ 
preted as the homes of the free Welsh tribesmen. 

See: 

C A. Cjreshua: Plalfunn Iichuci 'm North-west Wuld. Areh- Dimh., eiii^ 
01-IJ&, 

C. mnd A. FfflCt Foru and Eanns an MarRini MountEin^ Gl^or^iu Ant. vui, JWt- 
195^411. 

--: Areh.Camb^iew* 1937, 247*2&^L jtciv. 1939, m-m. 

Mtrdievai mffmsteriej 

There is umaUy veiy little doubt about the siting of the more importanE 
monastic houses. Although many were largely pulled down by their now 
owners SMn after the Dissolution their remains are often still Considerable- 
Monasteries which stood in or near towns have often been pillaged of ah theif 
materials above ground. Good examples of this almost total destruction arc 
the Thames volley abbeys of Abingdon, Readings and Chertsey, An impOftaat 
house in the depths of the country like Seuipringham. the mother house of the 
Gilbectine Order, has also disappeared so completely that its site has had lo 
be re-established by air-photography, but the measure of destruction varied 
from place to place. Fragments of the smaller houses are often hicorporetid 
in farm buildings, and it is rate for the fishponds and outer enclosures con¬ 
nected with the secuLar buildings to be untntceable on the ground. 

There has been some confusion between monasteries proper and their 
granges and other sonall dependent houses. As great landlords U was common 
for monasteries to have farms where lay braUiers or other agents admiui5t=r^ 
lands and collected reius. Some of these had important buildinjg^ and where 
they have smived some of them have been dignified with the descriptiop 
Abbey or Ebiory on older editions of Onttiaiice Survey^ maps* but thfis^ 
errors are being corrected as revision proceeds. The w^le of the lopogntpl^y 
of ttionasric bouses la Britain between 1066 and 1539 has been dealt wilh 
authoritatively on the second edition of the Ordnance Suney map of Monasti^^ 
Britain. 

A good example of a mciiastic bouse which has been tised as a aecdaf 
dwelling is Uicock Abbey in Wiltshire where most of the stnicuire Is inw^ 
except for the church, which has been entirely destroy^. A lesser example d 
the same use is Denny Abbey in Cambiidgcshiie where Ihc farmhouse » 
contrived out of considerable reutnini of n late Romanesqi^ church, and fome 
of the other buildings have been put to fami purposed- 
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Mctnks were oficR Encr^ciic liiDdlords, e^spedaily in the lllh and I3ih cen- 
lurics. They iniidc mill ponds and Bshpondi, smelted irdn- diverted itreimift 
tp supply ibeif houses, and developed their praperties in msny ways which 
still appear. Same notable barni survive, ami there is also ample evidetiee 
of gardens, orchards, and even vmcyanls. 

The re-discovery of any lost motiasdc sites, and the working out of the she 
details of those already known wiU always reqaiie the use of oir-photopniphs 
taken under conditions of drought. Unless the site has been very comniclely 
robbed of its wull-rootjnp, or the overburdEU of soil h very thick, the Ion 
features will declare themselves. 


The following may be consulted:— 

A- Hamiltdw Trqmpson: Engliih MenaiteriES. Camtiridic UnivefiLty I9|3, 

Dqm OonoAUO:; Ctirt^tianUy in Cettk Eandi, 1932. 

Dpm Da via KNCHWi^r^S! The M^nAitic Order in EnjilandK 1^0 

- -5 The RchgTOiis of MEdievat Enpitiiidi 1940^ with reriiien in Ihe 

Eneli&b KinoHci! Review. S^irternber, 1945. 

^- and J. K. S, 5L Monaitit nitt from the Air, Cambridge, Jfl5X 

--— ind R. N. HADcnciC: MwfimI Reliipciii Koum; Fjnstaud and Wslet. 

Ltandon, 1955. 

Map of MonaJtk Britain, two ihccta. ncriJi and south. Ind edition Onlnincc Survey. 
T954-55. Price: paper But 3/' per theet, manated and Folded 9/- per ih«t 


Medieval ctKtomre hanks 

Many earthworks have been mistaken for pTehiitorit cnlrcnchfnents which 
are really of medieval origin. During the Middle Ages i great many banks 
and ditches of varying size were thrown up round parks, woods, teld^ met 
smaller enclosures, w'hich are amonfst the youngest earthworks met 

with by the Geld archeologist, may be recognised by three outn 
characteristics; — 

I. The bank hns less spread and its sidea have a tlcepcr slope; in conse* 
qtiente the ditch is less deeply silt^ op than in older examplis- 

Z In foHowiag iu comsc across couiitry on the map H will 
Q medieval enclosure bank usually raipfictt ibe older njodcni field taurdnn^ 
It is pan and panret of the same system and, eicepl where the lace or the 
land has changed completely in the lam hundred yean, a medieval hank is 
usually also a field boundary for a good pan of its courw. 

3, QW trees may frequently be observed growing on the bink. 

The age of these banks is, however, not necesmrily a mailer of 
Docomentaiy records exist in most cases of ibe ^ 

puipresiufa. or assart. These records expresdy mcntim 
fimhing bank and hedge or pale (see also Moated 
a few rare tiHlnaces where coniemporary 

were made and written dawn, a further pft>^ ^ ^ia a n 

park at Brewham, Sotocrsel; bounds m C^l too, Mi»c. T- p. :^A.^ l— • 
Generally speaking it may be said ilut the majonty 
woods of the south of England existed in moch ib^r ?! 

early as the 13ih century. In two ramaiK« d 

question (Borehatn and Scutharove. outliers of ^ Urtw 

exactly the same size as when they were wmtiihulated in A O _1W Most 
of this medieval coTi«niciion of earthwotki took place in the nth ccniury 

The fallowing may be coitmlEcd: — 

O. Q. S, CuAWTOtDt In ibe Field. 


Medieval industrial sites 

These will be dealt with under a wuxessiOfl of heads 
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Mining ami smeking 

Tlift leading tneLalliirgied site? were thcisc lor the smelting of iron in the 
Weald of Kent and Sussex and in the Forest of Dean^ These were not the 
only artas worked extensively for iron before 1700, but they predominalcd, ai 
they had done since late Prehistoric times, because of the convenient conjunc¬ 
tion of Iran ore with suj^Iics of chaironl from exceasive woodlands ^ Tht^^ 
were to be cxbausled in time, bnt in the Middle Ages and early modern limes 
the industry was active here and prodneing many large deposits of ash and 
slag. Tbcjk* have been much reducal by iheir use as road metal by local road 
oversem before the mmor age, and they can be dated only by the associmed 
pottery and other rubbish left behind by the iron workers. Major relics of 
this industry in the south ore the many dams built to create heads of water 
. . . ^hammer j^nds^ . . . which drove batteries of trip hammers by water- 
wheels for forging the iron. In the South-east the leading sites belonging to 
the iron industry are fairly well knowm and it is probable that only lesser 
ones remain to be found. But in other areas of early iron woririiig like 
Cumber bud there is probably much still to be done. 

Among other metals those mined and worked in Britain continued to be 
chiefly tin. lead, silver, Dopper^ and xiuc in the form of its carbonate, calamine. 

Tin was got both by streaming and mining in the South-west, and the 
records of the Stannary Courts tell us a lot about this^ though the actual work 
has not left much trace on the ground. Relics of tiri production are the 
smM struclunes built of heavy stones and known a$ 'blowing houses' in which 
tin was smelled. 

The lead mining areal of Great Britain have been worked at all dmei down 
to the later J9th cEutuiy when the competition of more cheaply produced 
foreign lead, rather titan the exhauitton of the ore^ stopped production. This 
makes it difficult to assign any particular lead working to any period before 
modeni times. There are clearly-surviviag Roman lead-mining sites on the 
Mesdips. and records of others of later dales are not wanting, but often a 
confused effect has been produced on iht ground because it been turned 
over more and rnore drastically by successive bands of miners. The facts on 
the ground must usually be considered Id the Light of the many estate and 
other records of lead mining. 

regujariy produced with Jead, was also mined in con¬ 
siderable quantities m the 14th century at Bens Al^n in the lower Tamar 
vahey* and much was aiw produced at Combe Martb in North Devoa. Its 
production ui large quantilies at the lead mines near Aberystwyth in the early 
]7lh century was an importaiil rcsouruc for Charles Ti shiiy finances. 

Coal mining did not begm on a large scale till the 17th century but it was 
dug locally where it occurred near the surface. When the outcrops began to 
fail It was Mtmcted by systems of bell-shaped pits set as close together as 
possible^ and forgotten sy^ms of these dating hack lo the Middle Ages have 
sometimes caiwd much disappointmeDt lo modem open-cast miners. These 
pits are sometimes seen on air-photographs, and some nxiorlafid areas are 
full of them, 

was also produced in m^erate quantity, and the eariy brass bduslJ^' 
at Bnslol was rciaintained by the zinc carboiiaie mined iu the Western Mendips 
at Rowberrow. 

^ generaJ practict of nmung on the Coutinenl in the IStli 

ana 16tn ceutunes may be from the wood-cut pictures iu Aericola's treatise 
, ► rir^ pubUshed in I ji56. Foreign miners were often brought 

to Britain to improve our mining technique. 
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Qn/mies 

Medieval and early stone quarries are n^l usually difficult to recofttLw, In 
the absence of e^plofives the medieval qtuuT>Tnan was limited lo the scale of 
his opemtions. These usually look The form of removing top-soil and piling 
alt overburden along the sides of a wide tnench. The slonc suitabk for bulM* 
ing wn3 then got out to a moderate depth, mostly by exploit]ns; natural weather 
fractures. Old quarrying areas are covered with these open trenches, pits, 
and mounds of rubbish, all now well covered with graw and hushes. Examples 
of such quarries may be seen at Barnack in hlorthamptonshire, the source of a 
ftone much used in the east of England, Here there is a large rough an?a 
called and Holes' which is a classic example of Its kind. The old nuor- 
lies from which the stone for the famous church of SL Mary Redchffe at 
Bristol was got are still visible on top of the neighbouring Dundry Hill. 

The danger of old quarries to the field arehTolomst k that ht may easily 
mistake them for something else. An example of this was the attempt, based 
on the mis-inteqi^rctatjon of certain isolated ouairy trenches in Ashtnn Pork, 
to carry the line of the Wansdyke from Dundry Hill westwards to the Severn 
short. Here they were mistaken for parts of a linear earthwork; el'?€whcTe 
they have bpen confused with Iron Age bill forts 

KtUt 

Medieval kilns for the production of pottery, brick, and tile are being in¬ 
creasingly recognised ^mugh the usual evidence of waster mEiteriaL The 
impoTtance of identifying pottery kilns and their products is obviousn Place 
nameiE can he an important clue as with Potterspury in Northamptonshire and 
PoltcT Hanworlb near Lincoln. Although some brick seemi to have been 
imported from the Low' Countries very early, as at Cogaeshail Abbey, and the 
art of making brick may have been known in Ando-Saxon limes, there waa 
no extensive brick production before the ISth century. Tt was atherwific with 
tiles, Not only were high-quality inlaid eacniistjc tiles for decorative flooring 
and other simpler kinds produced here as early as ihe t2th century', but loo^fing 
tiles wm already in regular production and us* by that time, as well as 
decorative pottery figures and other details for aDoSkation 1o gable ends and 
other architectural use^ None of thc^e tile-making Industries was very large 
and they were often set up close to the site of a building solely for the purpose 
of canyiiiR thTOUgh one particular job as. apparently, at Clarendon Palace for 
the tiled floors there. 

Snlhnjakmg 

This is a perennial industry, and it was actively carried on in Anglo-Saxon 
and Medieval times. Much of U was made on ihe coEwl, but inland sources 
of brine like Droitwich now made an increasing tontribulioq to the tolai salt 
production, and there was a regular system of routes both from here and from 
the coa'Jts used in the disfrihution of salL Some are still known locally 
Sail or Salter's Way, There were few coaxml areas in Britain which were not 
produdng some salt in this period. 

Many documents atteist medieval salt manufacture and the various dues 
and tolls to which tt was subjected. In a major salt-making area bke the 
coast of Lincolnshire the old sites can be seen as a series of low, extensive, 
roughly oval mounds stretching a long way inland frOTTi the modem 
line. The edges of these mounds sometimes hav'e a scalkaped effect 
the running out of various tips of material from Ihctn. When the 
arrangement of the moujuls is plotted on a map it will be seen that they occur 
in a series of rows more or less parallel with the coast and each other. There 
are successive in age, with the oldest furthest inland. Sail was made at 
points a little above the normal tide line^ but where the sea ovcitmi the ground 
for several days at each spring fide. The sill which w-as then saturated with 
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sail was nifccd up and the «aK extrdL'tcd as brine by a primitive filtration 
process. The bnne was then boiled down inlo salt and the n?ihaiisted si3f 
WHS piled on to a heap. In this w^ay the moands grew by each boiling site, 
and with the tclreat of the sea the process followed ihc tide mark* thus pro* 
dudtig die suDcesaive ranged of mounds. AH this can be seen very clearly 
from the air and also from a laic Ebzabetban map of the Tctney area rniar 
Grimsby made by iohn Hayward, The activity of the Lincolnshire cgasl 
sites is widely attested in Domesday Book, and some were still working in 
the 17th century- 

JFarer milh 

Reference has already been made lo the use of water power in ihe Iron 
indii5tr>% and It had two other imporlont early applications to coni milling 
and the fulling of eloth. Water mills were ecrtainly known in this country in 
R(mian times, though the only sites of which there is no doubt ore all on 
Hadrian^s Walk The position in Anglo-Saxon times is only reasonably clear 
in the nth century when the reference to many mills in Domesday Book 
makes it plain that they bad been a lamiliar feature by the time of the Norman 
Conquest. 

The possible remains of a late Saxon water mill have recently been found 
on an old branch of the Thames at Old Windsor. Early water miUs were 
often very small and easily destroyed without a trace of their structure remain* 
ing excc^, perhaps, some stumps of piles in a stream bed. But the earth¬ 
works and artificial channela required to collect and direct a head of water 
are usually the best due to the former existence of a water milL 

The mention of milU in Domesday Book at places where, by the absence 
nf any suitable stitam, there can never have been a water mill docs not imply 
the use of wind power- U bus. been assumed that these mills were worked 
by animal or slave power, and the recent find of the lay-out of such a mill at 
the late Saxon royal residence at Cheddar has confirmed that such mills were 
used, though they will leave no surface ^Taces and can naly he found by 
excavntion. 

The introduction of windmills was a result of the Crusades and their rites 
cm sometimes cause trouble in field work because they were often placed on 
mounds to give them a better advantage of wind at low rituations. When the 
lotll has gone the mill mound can be mistaken for a round barrow. Genuine 
wind min mounds are usually of l!atti$h profile and they often have an earthen 
ramp leading on to them, TTie only certain way of proving them is by excava¬ 
tion. If the mound has carried a wtxiden post-mill there should be the ^ce 
of the two foundation beam.s arranged crosswise with the central post rising 
from their Inteisectiort. There is also the of siting for wind and some 

mounds may be ruled out as windmill rrtounds by this factor alone 


rifWjifjf #m7/.T 

The Fulling milts used heavy wooden pounders driven by a water wheel to 
work cloth and give It mote body. Their sites will not normally be dixtinguiih* 
able from those of corn mills. 


Stt: 

E- H. Kudkin. D M. Owen Rnd H, E- The Tncdiisviil ia|i irrduitry in LEiikjId" 

ihJri:, LA.A.S , viis. 1959-60. 76-111. 

AtLCl^ Eov Jind G- C Doreawo: A tiinfievil pouery iiln in Exelcr. Ants- J- mvp* 
1937,43 53. ^ . 

E_ M. loFE and O. C, DLrwwrwo; The use of blue ilnic lor mofina in Medicvil EniJXTw 
Antt J.. XTSTV, 1954, 109-117, 

L W. Cottiow: The Mines of MciiiJ'p. CHford^ S930. 

E, SntAKEl: Wealdcn trem, G, Bell and Soiii, 1931. 
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C/vj7 war sites 

The CiyiJ Wars of ihc oiicJ-nih ceatury were the last major military events 
to occur in Biitain and also produced some of the iatesl earthworks ihjowo 
up before the lad us trial Age, The prinapal remams are siege worki. Newark- 
ofl-Trent still retains the tdtenibly complete femaitLS of a oDinpleie invesunent 
la the Form of redoubts and battery positjons of types cbaractemiii: of the 
held fortificaLioDS oi the time. Many castles and country houses also stowl 
sieges, but there stems tp hHve been little attempt to increase their strengtli 
by throwing up outworks as a matter of regulux ptnctice. 

An e^tcepLion to this is the site of Basing House at Qld Easing in HnmpshEre 
where the Marquess of Winchester built impressive works round his mansion 
whtch« in its tunip had been buiit on the site of an earlier castle. The object of 
this, pursued with some successp was to block traJEc along the main in 
the south-west, and tbo linaJ atorming of the pbee rcqulTEd a major eifoit by 
the New Model Anny^ Donnington Castle near Newbury, whose obstinate 
dcfeoLTc brought on the second little of Newbury, had buildings of no great 
strength* but new outworks of modem type nmde it a bard out lo cmdL 

BuL if defences of this kind are uncommoii, the battery positions of atiackeis 
can sonietimefi be recognised, and a curious e^mple* defensive in this case, is 
that contrived in the Roman amphitheatre at Maumbujy Rin^ outside Dor¬ 
chester id Dor^t it will always be worth wMEe to examine the ground 
round a house known to have Ncm besieged at this time, for there may be 
unexpected truces of the episode like the battery site in the park at Combiuy 
House near Oxford. 

There are also a few specially-built forts the best cxoiuplEs of which are 
in the Fen]and. Small earthwork forts of star design survive in good condi- 
Uon at Harith io Huntingdonshire and at Horsey Hill near Feterborou^, 
These were designed to protect draiiiage works then in progress* Otherwise 
the expansion of towtis in modem times has swept away the traces of 17th 
century fortidcation such as existed round London, Oxford, and Hull. The 
only virtually unaltered major foitihcation of the period Is the Citadel at 
Plymouth, and this was built soop after the Civil War. 

The following book and articles may be consulted:— 

B. H. St I. O'Neil: Casitn and Carman, a. itudy of ea/ly artiUory fortiJlcBliiMJ in 
England, Oxford, |9£i0. 

; A avil War battery at Conihuri'. OifofdjhiTC, Oxtwi., 1M5, x, 73-71. 

A. D. SAUfejERS: Tilbury Fort and ihc development of artillery fortdicaQoni the 
Tbamej Estuary, Ania- xl, JJl-l74i 

the field archaeology of the industrial revolution 

At various pointx we have already considered the relalively simple held 
indicaiionx gf industrial processes from the earliest times down to the thra* 
hold g| the modem age. To eoniinue, the 17tb and early IKth centuries ^w 
TOutinuoux leichuiciil advances in the lextile^ extractive^ and meiallurgiciil 
industries which foreshadowed big developments* and the hrst primitive appli^ 
cation of steam to the produclioti at power by the NewcouKU type erf 
atmospheric steam engine wjti angther portciii, but the onset of the fuE 
Industrial Revolution with its vast re-groupings of population* dev^eloping 
factory system* and widcspnMd improvements in connntuncatioiia by hind 
waEer did not m^e its impact really felt much before the French 
RevolutiorL 

Some people may be surprised to leam that such a moventent can prop^ly 
be regarded as having au aichxology, and one which requires ewiy attention 

its remains if they ore out to be lost as completely as many of the traces m 
our prehisiory. The present urgency is caused by the ncccssw ciearence m 
much of the hiuidiug and machinery equipment of our older mdustnal districts 
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lo Duiktf way for modern factories cooceived on lines which compicidy abolish 
all traces ol the older dispensation. In some of the areas most heavoy involved 
in tbe earlier stage of Uie Jodusiriol Revolution near desert mndilioafi have 
been produced by indisenminate mining, shoddy building, emuaI dumping of 
waste materials, etc. Various schemes are on foot for the reclaniation of 
these sordid areas, and during the course of the wort there is more than a 
chance that various historical features belonging to the early phases of indus¬ 
trial development will be swept away. In many cases their disappearance is 
no loss, but It js most desirable that there should be a record of their iMsmon 
and character before they go. 

The principal categories of early industrial features which require record 
and. in Some cases, preservation, are as follows:^ 

1. Surviving sites and structures belonging to the critical early phases of 

ike major industrial dtsvalopmeuis, 

2. SlJ^ctures which arc impgrtajil early examples of new methods of build¬ 
ing for industrial and other purposes. 

3. B^mpJes of small self-conUuued workshops and plant bdonging to 
early phases of manufacture which are often sited in relalicn to water power. 

4. Important examples of early power and other machJneiy which are still 
working or in fair conditioit. 

5r Surviving f^t^es belonging to the early developQiCQt of n^Dderu Iriui- 
spon. These win include cannl works wJLh special lelctence to aqueducts, 
tunnels, and systems of lDQk$; the eour^e of early tramroads and railways 
which have been abandoned^ notable examples of early railway architectures 
early features bclongiug to the developiiient of docks and hai^ui^; important 
exampJes of earJy road irnprovement. 

6. Early examples of planned industriaJ coimnunitics, 

7. Pioneer works connected with water supply, drainage, and public health. 

It will be apparent that much of ibis work cannot be broughi under the 

heading of field archarology, and the list i$ grily mhenrsed to give an idea of 
the extent of jndustdaJ aichxolagy a$ a whole. 

Field archteology os we understand it will be Largely confined to cate^rics 
L 3* and 5. ^ 

An example under category ] has been the recent clearance and cottsolidfl- 
tjon of what remains of the smelting furnace at Coafbtookdale in Shropshire 
where Abraham Darby first smelted irun with coke in 1709. Round Sheffield. 
Birmingham, and else where category 3 requires attenlion so that *ome good 
^amples of Mrly xmall units in metallirrgiciil ioduxtries may be preserved. 
Category 5 will offer the largest number of purely 'field^ features, particidarJy 
m areas of early large-^le mining Like Northumberland, Durhuni,, South 
and Cornwall. 

The Ordnance Survey began its work in 1791* and by IS30 had covered 
two-tiurds of England on tbe 1 inch scale. Thus many of the most impoitiiiit 
features of the new age appear on its maps b$ a matter of course^ and their 
subsequent fate can be followed up in the later editiom to the present day. 

Endustrial arcboK^logy requliies specialised knowledge, and will largely take 
the form of visiting and mab^ng plans and phoiogmph-s of buildings, machinery, 
and other obvious features. Much of it wUJ be reinforced by study of various 
kinds of records like old business accounts., early directories, early newspaper®* 
etC- It cao either be lacklcd regionally or by subject, and it should commend 
iUclf particularly to the economic history departments of univemties, but the 
sands running out, and It must be tackled now. 

See: 

£. R. R. Gieek: tnduilrial Aiit-. xxxEv* igw, 43-4a. 
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LINEAR earthworks 


Most of the earthworks af Brllain are eoaeenicd wilh the enclosure of 
limited Areas for defence, but there is aa important tKcep^lon to this known 
as the "Linear" or 'travelling^ earthwork which usually consislB of a single bank 
and ditch running between two points, ofEen miles apoit. Such worts can 
belong 10 extensive systeins which do, ia fact, create a number of large en¬ 
closures* but the purpose of these is not defensive. The size and lenith can be 
very variable, depending on the purpose qf the linear earthwork. Their use 
covers a long period of time, for the oldest nl present reMgnj 5 ed belong to 
the end of the Bronze Age « » circa 750-500 B-C. . . , * nnd the latest are 
the work of ilie Middle Ages, (Sw Medieval endosurc banks, p, 13l-> 

It is poflisibte to divide all travelling earthworks into two classes — 

1. Those made primarily for defensive and obstjuciive purpose 

2. Those constructed primaiily as boundaries. 

The most striking examples occur in class L In the South and South-west 
there is the Wansdyke covering much of the country between Bristol and 
Marlborough. On die Welsh border Olfa's Dyke and its related work Wat^s 
Dyke extend for well over a hundred miles between the estuary of the 
and ihe Bristol ChanneL and in East Anglia ihere is the famous system of 
the CaiubtidBeshire dyke«. 

In The cases of Wansdyke and Olfa^s Dyke the purpose of the work is clearly 
the definirion of major frontiers over long distances. Wansdyke, formciiy 
thoughi to run in a continuous lioe from south of Bristol to the North Hamp¬ 
shire Downs . . . fully 40 miles , . . hss now been reconsidered in the held. 
It appears that the centml section between the Avon at Balhainpton and a 
point north of Devizes has never really existed, and that Lu use of the line 
of the Roman road from Silchesler to Bath between these piats has been 
assumed without any real evidence. It thus fails Into two sections^ an eastern 
and a western one. The eastern section, which is by far the stjonper, covers 
the whole of the line of the Marlborough Downs and ends in_ the dilficuk 
country below Jnkpen Beacon, ft has been sugcesled that this tine was built 
by the early west Saxon king Ccawlin after AD. 5S4 lo deruic his non hem 
frontier agaiiist the Angles of ihe Midlaads. The western SKrilon does no 
more than hold the high ground on the South side of ibe valley of the Bristol 
Avon between Bristol and Baih. The only thing which is certain about it 
is its post-Roman date. It may be the work of Britons of the South-west in 
the early 6tb century resisting Anglo-Saxon pressure into North SomeraeL 
or li may be a feature of the defence of Wessex Itself against pressure from 
Penda of Mertia in the mid-7th ccntiary. 

Althotigh we liavc no precise historical details about Offa's C^ke there can be 
no doubt that i\% cDnstniriion was an historitail event belonging to the la I ter 
part of the fllh Kotury and the work of Olfa himself in an allcinpl to define 
the froatier bctwceTi Mcfcia and the Wdsh. In this it was quite jucccssfuL it 
is not a continuous work, for it makes considcnible use Of the water obstacle 
of long Stretches of the course of the Middle Severn and the lower Wye. In 
its northern course it is doubled for some distance op ita ea^em side by 
another work* Wal^i Dyke, whose precise relation to it in time » not known^ 
and there b alto a number of lesser forward works on the Welsh ride which 
cover advanced scttlementj and confirm weak places In the line. This bank 
and ditch miist have originally been a definite ob&^ck to cast-west pa^sa^ 
but its great length makes it Wapnbte of any continuous defence, ^ke j™ 
Work which sho-^red the boundary between the North-west Provinces m 
and AfE^ianistan, it left the position of the froatier in no doubt, and it cootd 
Always be patrolled. 
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Most of the obstructive type ol linear cimJiworits are sited to cover ttatunl 
lines of passacEfl, and they often rest tbeir flanks on nutumt obstaeJes, 
the latter have now vanished ihmu^h -dmiiiiige and dbalToreslatIcffi the earth¬ 
works as they are today arc pftea bn the air". 

The Cambridgeshire Dykes are a text-book example of this type. A narrow 
belt of open chalk coQotiy with good going uoderfoot carries the Icknidd Way 
out of Hertfordshire at Royslon across to ihe Norfolk boundary near Thot- 
ford. To ibe north-west of this line is the Feoland which woi a great imnim] 
obstacle bi post-Roinao tkuea, and to the south-east is the close clayey 
country of the East An^Lan Heights* liable to be covered by dense scrub b 
a state of nature- Three major bnear earthworks and one min or example 
cover tbli corridor to a iota] depth of about twenty miles. The largest of the 
three and the furthest to the north-east is the Dovirs Dyke of Newmarket 
Heath fame. This is mac miles long, and was originally a huge otetade. 
Where best prKcrvcd at its north end ami near Swalfham Prior it is still one of 
the most impresive wiOfts in Britain. There Is still afguinent about the age 
of these works, and it has been claimed that they were buiil by the Anglo- 
Saxons In retreat after the battle of Mcifi$ Hadonkus cf/cp A.D. 500. A more 
probable cxplamtion Is tliat they were built by the East Angles to protect 
Lhcmsclyes agaiast the conslant pressure of the Mercians in tbe Tth century. In 
their siting they may reflect variations in the fortunes of this struggle which 
usually went against the East Angles. 

Tlic principal of closing ttaoimJ gaps and trying to control movement may 
be seen at work in mnny places^ in Dorset where ffic Bokcrly Ditch coven the 
way from Old Sarmn to Dorchester; in Lincoldshire where King Eud’a In- 
trenchnienu control Sewestem Lane; Ln Yorkshire where Becca Banks control 
the northward line of advance at Aberford. Short but equnUy dear exam^es 
may be found on almost eve^ escaipment that has a ridgeway along it; Ihdr 
purpose was dearly obstruction and oontrol of a natural highway. 

AooLh^ variety of linear entrenchment is that which occurs In the lands 
surrounding Roman lownt. The best examples me those at Chichester and 
SiJehester. Excavation has suggested that they antedate the iowds and that 
they do not represent a late phase in the Roman period when the lands 
attached to towns had to be ddimitEsd and defended. They seem to be 
analogous to the linear earthworks Assoctnled with great Belgic sites bkc Col* 
Chester and Sl Albans. Some of these were very extensive and often depend 
for full understanding on the reconstruction of ancient woodlands. 

Practically all the examples of defensive earthworks mentioned above arc 
of late Roman or post-Roman date, and in ibe care of the greatest examples 
it w pcitnissible to see the influence of Roman frontier works both here and on 
the ConttnenL 

In class 2 arc banks and ditches^ usually of silghter construction, which are. 
in generaL designed us boundary banks and have no defensive purpose. There 
are many of these in the South, and panicularly lo Wessex. On the north-w^ 
side of SaUsbuiy up the valley trf the River Bouiue there is an extensive 
system which has been plotted. It encloses tracts of land and there is rrasan 
to believe, through its antedating the Iren Age hill fort at Chiorlcy Hill, that it 
my belong to the period of Late Bfooze Age—Iron Age transition- Thb 
is of particular interest because of its early date and its implications of sodal 
organisation, but many more or less oontinuous stretches exist, often closeljf 
connected with ancient settlement aitea. Tlnsse may have been boundaries 
of cattle ranches or sheep walks. In their origlnaE state, and possibly strer^- 
thened by a wooden fence or rows of huidles. they would have been suflirient 
obstacles for this purpose. A good example may be seen on Stockbridge 
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Down in Hampshkn south of the Iron Age hill fort of Woolbury wberu » 
oonLiniicui bank clearly separates a system of ancient fields (sum a laige area 
of open downland posture. 

One bumlrcd ant! fifty years ago East Vorkshire and the southern part of 
ijic North York. Moors sbowed one of the most complete and complex sysceim 
of boundary banks in Britain, but by the rrJddJe of the 19th ccnttiry most of it 
has succumbed to the ploughs of improving landownm. The banks were 
often double and triple, rising in the quse of Scamridge Dykes, still fortunately 
preserved, to the reccarLablc number of seven paraJlei banks covering a strip 
of land nearly 500 feci wide. Where these mnltipk boundary banka meet 
Bronze Age barrows they either avoid or flow round them. This plurality of 
banks su^esEs that they may have been designed to stop the driving off of 
cattle which could not have been got across them without much troublc- 
Nothing positive is known of the age of this system but on preieni showing, 
it seems to belong in general to the Iron Age. Air-photogruplay has recently 
shown at least one bill fort and a number of native farmsteads in tbit area, 
and the whole system requires intensive study in the field. Where many of 
the earthwDrk$ have been ploughed down their lines may be reoonstituted 
from the early editions of the Qrduaoce Sarvey maps. 

Tbc course of many Imear earthworks still remaias to be traced and marked 
on the map. Where they run across open downinnd there ti no great diffi¬ 
culty in following them. Nor is it much more diffiailt where they cress 
arable land if ihc cultivatlort is of comparatively recent origin, A banid of 
Lighter-coloured soil, usually associated with a vary dlght and much spread 
bank, ^ill reveal tbeir course^ But when they go over land that has reverted 
from arable to pasture it is more difficult to follow them. It is here that the 
method of *bosiog‘ meatiorirtl above in die 'Work in the Fidd^ section fp, 11) 
wpl shw up the wistence o! n (Hled-up ditch. This was first nsed by G^crml 
fhtt Rivers and was alsa applied successfully by Dr. E. C Curwen (sec his 
*l^ehisioric Sussex^ pp, 151-5). Anything inorc than the relative dating of 
linear earthworks is cfifficuLt lE is necKsary to took carefully to see what 
they seem lo over-ride, and also what over-rides them. If ihtsc features can 
be dated, then the lineor earthwodt can be dated In general relation to them. 
Critical points of this kind can be observed and, if jMssible, excavated, but 
it must be remembereci that by thdr nature linear earthworks are not likely 
to yield much dating materia], Somcihiiig mav be found on the old ground 
surface under the bank, and the successive sittings of the ditch may round 
Old the story by their contenEs, but the greater part of the length of any iinpr 
earthwork will never have been a place of much resort and so wjU not provide 
many dues. Judgment must be used io picking places lo make tests if there is 
not lo be mueb unproductive labour. T^is may be the reason why a number 
of resolves to make a conceutralcd attack On the problems of linear works 
have quietly petered oat. 

In tttcenl years mechanical aids in tmdng the cxisreiK^ of underground 
features and plotting their extent have been developed in the form of the 
Mc^er resistivity survey apparatus and the proton magnetometer. So far 
their results have been impriHsiveK but they are expensive and not for the 
amateur field worker. 

Air-photography has, of course, greatly helped the tracing of both large 
and smaD linear eanhwoiks. It has boea proved that, however long a dit^ 
wid bant may have been filled and levelled* its course is revealed, under suit¬ 
able conditions, by the growib of crops. For a complete survey both air^ 
photographs and field work arc requir^; alr^ photographs never dispense 
^th the need for field work: rather they emphasise and suppleruenl it. 
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Tb* following books Md articles may be consulted:— 

G. s, CiaWfOuO; ArutueoSnay in the Field, 107-L22. 

’-: The Ciiiltcin] Grliti'i. Hitchei, AnL^ v, 11^31, I61-I7L 

Sin CWL Fiox: Qftii'i Dyke, a Qstd survey . i < p for the Bntidi Awdemy, Oxford, 
-: Dykes, AnL. iit. n^-lU. 

-: and Alium Feut^ Waimlyke rectiiuii!ered+ AJ., exv^ 1955, 

G^Ciu^ I’m-^KivEiLa^ Exavaiioni in Cranbome Chase, voL iii, 1597. Bokerfy Dyke 
and Waitfdyke 

C- F. C. Hihwxi^ Sr PionaiT, and FL SL G. Okav : Brilnna, Aoitiaiu^ and round 

Salisbury and. in Cininbofn^ Chau, AJ., civ, 1947, 27-51. lA rn'intenprEiaiiciq of 

Fill'Rivers' work oe the Bi.^kuiy Dykek 
i. P. Wii.LjAi4&'FiiE£i4/tri; Crow-dykes, AnU vi, 24-34. 

-: fhe Cbicheitcr Entri^nchmtnu, Suii. A,C^ Litiv, 1934* fi5-10e^ 

C W. Pmijjrs: The Victoria Htuory of ihe County of Cumbiidge and the lile of £ly^ 
voL ki* S-13. (rhe Cimendiicshhc dykes). 

1, R, : Foiiy yems' rcwanzhci . * * in tiatt Yortshinc, Londun, J96J* 36S-3M. 

tAn accdunt ni ihe Linear earthworks cn the Yorkshire Woldi). 

Ff L. Pacsiw: A HeLd survey of I4ic 'Roman Rig' dyke in South-weit VorkshiTe, 
TrafiiactioTui of the HuivEer Arch^lojEical Sodclyt vi^ L9;U, 197-220; 2SS-309. 

J* H. Craw: The lO'called Calisil, Iviii, 1924, 40'44. 

C. F. C. H.awk£ 5; Repon on die ekcavation al Corley HdJ, RH.F.C-« nv, 1939, 43 

fDlKuisiaji of the Late Bronze A^e IT) bound;try dikeh «ytiem in die vajky 
of ihc nver Uoumc.) 

- and M. R. Hull: Cantiulodiiaum* Research Report of ihe Sociely of 

Anliquariei, No. xiv, 1947, 8-Zl. (The Colchester dykes). 

Ordnance Survey map of the Dark Aflciv two 4 hecr», north and toulh, Ordnauec Suney 
Office. 193ft'39. 

Sue CvHti: Fox. H. St. J. O'Neil, and W. F. GuuEa* Liiiear earthworka: Methodi 
of Field Survey, Anu. 3,+ isvi, 1946, 175-179. 


TRACES OF ANCIENT AGRICULTURE 

Tbc recognition ol ancicut arabJe ticlds ^od other farniJnE cneJosur-es ioug 
antf-daiing Lhc Roomn period in Bntnin ts ii development of the Iasi Mty 
years. Boifa in England and in Denmark there were pkmeers at the beginning 
of the i9ib century who ftUDnised correctly that what they cauJd see on ibe 
downs of Wiluhire and the heaths of Jutland were traces of early agiictilture, 
but the matter was not followed up in either country until after ihc hrst World 
War. 

The only certain evidence for chc most ancienl cultivation of food crops 
in Brilain takes two foitns. The impresisLuns of grains of wheat are sometimH 
found on the outside of Neolithic poitery and pollen iiiiiilysi^ has khown con¬ 
centrations of the poUen coming from plants belonging to cultivated ground 
B| or near Neolithic sties. This means that there was actual grain lying about 
when pots were being mndet and that patches of ajltivutiun were no! far 
away. Noihing bos yet bccti seen on the ground which can be claimed as a 
Neolithic fickl or garden plots, though this claim has been made for ccriais 
imall walled plots on Dartmoor wilbout any real justiheation. Much of this 
curliest ctiltivation must have been of the primitive cut-and-bum kind which 
continually moves oa to new gpoiuid aud uses no Latgcr implenient than the 
hoc. 

The visible evidence on ihe gmund which belongs to a later period falls into 
the categories of ancient field systems and cultivation terracesThe hi lid 
can be the product of both prehistoric and more recent agriculture ind as thry 
are a striking aspect of the field arcluealogy of cultivation in Brituiu they 
be given separate treatmenl below* 

^noenf fiefd systems 

Thew can be seen either as stretches of downland covered by a of 

slight banks making up a pattern of small endosures, or they can appear on 
air-photpgraphs through the differential growth of crops and variatioiis of sou 
colour shcTwtng their boundaries wlaere all has been levelled by the pJough- 
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Ln p^rts of the country there is suitabLc material the field diviiUDiii 
were dry mm walls and bng banks of stoats picked off the old fields and 
dumped along tteir edges can also define their limits. These, and also Lbc 
divisions which consist of slight earthen banks and ditches, can show very 
clearly as relief features or colour features on air-photographs. The banka 
provide an outstaiiding subject for phniography ki a low sun^ and lightly 
drifted snow can also pick them out veiy clearly. Examples abound in the 
Soulh, and there are many surviving in many upland liniations in the North 
where they are often less epcposed to modem agencies of destruction, always 
excepting the Forestry Conutiission. 

A doscrlptiDD of all the types of ancient fields is beyond the scope of this 
work- The great antiquity of the cultivalion of food crops Ln this country is 
in no doubt, and the oldest plough agricnlliire which has been recognijed so 
far in Britain may be dated well back into the second millennium B.Cp and 
certainly into the Middle Bronze Age. The first recognition of these voy 
early field systems took place in Sussex and Wtltshire. A number of sites 
aa the South Downs^ notably nt Park Brow near Worthing and at Itford Hill 
near Lewes, have b™ excavated and shown to belong to the Late Brona 
Age. There are round compounds containing round huts and clcariy associ¬ 
ated with them are systems of small more or less rectangular fields marked 
out by low banks. T^c tca^guition of similar dies at Rockley Down narth 
of Marlborough followed these Sussex finds, but some of the most dmmatie 
evidence has recently been found by Mr. A. C- Thomas in his excavations at 
iGwfthian in West Cornwall. Here the liability of land near the sea lo be 
overrun by blown sand has preserved remarkable patterns of plough marks 
made by the primitive plough known as the ard. Cross oloughing is probable 
and at least two levels of cultivation have been distinguished separated from 
each olher bv sand blows. There is also striking evidence of the use of wooden 
soades. At Gwithifm the assodated afchifological material suceests an earlier 
date than that of the Sussex &ii^. Another intc at Albury in Surrey has 
recently given more evidence of ploughing close by round huts of ^te 
flnonze Age date. In both cases It has been possible to recover a clear idea 
of the pattern of the ploughing. It musft be cmnhasiqed that this kind of 
evidence can only be got by excavation and noEhlrrg can be seen on the .surface. 
On the other hand the ATbury site declared itself by a surf are scalter of potlety 
from the hull, and it was th* exnmjoaiion of these htit-s which led to the 
finding of the plough-markii thus the field worker can make a coatnbution. 

The covering of most British moorlands by a more or less thick blanket of 
peat since late ptehistoriO dntC 5 has obscured mnny tmees of cultivation* 
which* by reason of their havit'E used the old land surf ace under the peat+ ore 
itfilikely to be later than the Late Bronze Age. As with the sandy site men¬ 
tioned above, the existence of the old fields can hardly be appreciated eith^ 
on the Frouml or from the air without excnvaliun, or wirat amounts to the 
same thing on the peal moon ■ ,. the removal of the heather and peat cover 
by a fire. The North York M^Ors afford exceUent examolcs of this as at Iron 
Howe, Hawnbv Moor, where a very extensive wtern of old field boundafirt 
and calms wus reveal&d by a fire ta 1^59. These fields are quite small and 
of irreeulaf paitem, divided from each other by banks of pithcfcd slonrt ana 
hhei^ny sminkled with small cairm. the reason for who^c existence 
cwtam. Sen^ may have contiufiiil burials, but the majority 
produced by stone clearing. There is a number of these pies in Nortn l onC" 
shire at or near the LOGO fool contour and* while some aro ccrtntolv as old u 
the Bronze Age* others afe tike the *Celiic^ fields of the Sooth and are proo- 
flhly Ute Iron Age and Romano ^British tn date. Thexe art not in the 
areas. The fairly freqoent finding of rotary quemi m the more favoui^ 
parte of these moon is additional testimony to former agncultufc on grouofl 
now gi ven over to the grouse. 
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Anoihcr ck$$ic Northern am is Upper Wbarfedaie couiid Giassingioa iiad 
the moors betweea Malbam and In^eborough. Evidence of imjill agncul- 
tural groups also fprtlicomjng io Scotland with stone cLtomnce heaps, Iknit^ 
ing dykes of gathered stone and rouad huts. A bcginiiing [q the Bronze Age 
also scents passible here though many of the are doubtless kicr. 

The generally rectangular form of early field in Britain may resuk from a 
desire lo pnictioe fxoss-ploughing because of the inclkclcDcy of the ear|> 
plough: an outstanding fact is that from about the year 5Q0 B.C, onwards for 
a thousand years to the close of the Roman period this type of arable field 
shows Little significant change. Our knowledge of these fields in Ehe South 
derives from the fact ihni same of the marginal lands on which they were sited 
ceased to be cultivated lo any great ejeleiu after the Anglo-Saxon fieEUemenE. 
Thus they have survived under the gross to which many gf them retum^, but 
rectrtt critical study of them in the field has shown that some were certainly 
under the plough once more in the Middle Ages. In the fim flesh of thdr 
lecogoitioa forty years ago it was thought that thert had been a clear-cuf 
abandoiijnciit everywhere on the maigln^ Lands in Anglo-Saxon times, bui the 
mie situation Ls not so sunple. 

It mi^ not be assumed that what we see today was all that was cultivated 
in prehistoric tinro. With the exception of the ancient fields in the Fenland. 
which arc certainly of Rofnan date and not earllerH few traces of this type of 
agriculEurc survive off the higher and drier grounds* hot the ecoucimc back- 
ground of people like the ^Igae whose lands contained a predominance ot 
heavier soils certainly coaEarned much agriculture. Tiacw of these so-called 
"Celtic^ fields can be seen in the flat coastal plain between Chichester and the 
sea, and a vast amount of this palterEi of agriculture must have been com¬ 
pletely obliterated by Anglo-Saxon and Medieval cultivation which employed 
quite different field systems. 

Two World Wars accompanied by great ploughing^up campaigns have 
played havoc with many of the surviving traces and their recogoidon and 
pLaoning is now an uigent matter. Air-photography► besides giving us exed^ 
lenE yiewi of the systems on the chalk uplands^ has also shown how thicldy 
pfehistoric and Romano-British cultivators settled on the gravel spr^ds ti 
river valleys and other suitable areas. The native farming in the Fenland b 
Roman times has a I ready lieen mentioned, a nd here specialised activities 
can he seen which are not yet fully undemood. Some of the enclosures must 
be paddocks and pasturages (or cattlCp but others are certainly due to the 
need for drainage of the cultivated area, not only by the provisioo of open 
drains round the fields, but also, in some cases, the inonoding’Up of the sur¬ 
faces of the fields themselves. Much of this rural life in the Fens muft have 
been precarious. There is plenty of evidence of mnteria] prosperity here, but 
the very cxistem^ of any letilcment in the Fens had depended on an improye- 
ment in the relative levels of sea and land here at the begiimiiig of the Christian 
era. This enhanced by ^me artifidal drainage, but when natural con* 
ditions deteriorated io the la to 3id and 4th cen turies there was a genetil 
collapse and an aliandoiiment of most of the area. 

CuIHvaiiim (erracts 

It is quite ccnnmoii in hilly country* and particularly on the chalk kneh 
of the South, to see tong level strips of land ninnmg along the contours and 
ranged one above the other like the steps of s staircase. TTiese abrupt drops 
frsm level to level are known locally in Wiltshire by the oaiut of ‘lynch^ w 
l3mchet*. and most of them have formed naturally on the lower boun¬ 
daries of parcels of cultivated iround thmigh the gradual downercep of 
when it is anmially disturbed by ploughing. In m^evul times the ccitnenoo 
fields were divided into acres and furlongs held by many different testants 
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If UiE coffliiloa Bcld so divided lay on the slope of a liill a cultivation lemoc 
or 'lynchet’ fonned on tlie lower boundary of lacb parcel in The couree of 
tune. 

While this expLanation will account for many culdvatjoii tcrmces there arc 
^me examples which occur on auch steep slopes that it U diOlcuh lo see 
b€jw they could have b«n started and any cuMvallon carried out without 
some preliminary artlhda] terrace constmctioiL No coucluslve evidence on 
ihh point has yet cotne to light, but the facts of the case seem to demand it. 
A good example of this extreme form of terrace will be seen on the iteep 
slopes north of Merc in Wiltshire, and it Is u matter for consideration whether 
any ordinary crop could con vena enlly be grown in such a situation, ^melhijig 
tike the culijvaiion of the vine wouJo seem to be more likely. 

The elongated lyuchels mentioned above aD belong to post-Roman times, 
but there is another typ^ oomiMn on the chalk downs, which is much older' 
This differs from the strip type by belonging to systems of fields whose units 
are rectangular enclosures , ,. in fact the type prevalent in later pre- 

htetoiic and Roman limes. When \hcse ieid.^t occur on sloping ground they 
have a lynchet on their lower bounduryi^ while the two sides running up and 
down hill are delimited by brood low banl^. Along ihe upper boundary 
ihcfo will also be o downward step catisod by ihe soil slipping oway lo some 
extent downhill and, tf there k another similar field immediately above, the 
l^het belonging to this one wiU be added to this step to make a still grenier 
difTerence between the levels of the two fields. 

These chequer-partem ^ems of lynebets boar no relalionship lo the 
existing system of field boundaries which dates ultimately from ^xon times. 
They are often found in dose association with Romano-British hamlets and 
farmsteads and there can be no doubl that they are the remains of the fieldi 
belonging to these sites. Their present form and arrangement is xh^x which 
obiaincd when they were abandoned at the coming of the Saxons. Bui since 
many of these sites were certainly occiipied before the Romans esme rt ja 
certain that the agricultural system which they represent dales from pre- 
Roman times. Another proof of the antiquity of these cha^ucr'^pattem fields 
is seen in their relation to Roman roods. Whenever the raised causeway of 
a Roman road tubs across a piece of open down covered by such lynchets it 
will be seen that the Roman mad never intersects one of ihesni^ oor do they 
ever cover or obliterate the Romun causeway. From this mutual rcspecl it 
may be concluded that in their present form both ore oonlemporBry. and that 
the fields were being tUled when the Roman mad was In use. 

The following books and articles may be consulted — 

A K.NJIXIUI uid O. G. 5. Ciuwreiao: Wcixei tnim the Air, Oxfunl. l^B. plale« 
19 to 29. 

F. G+ Paitnbj The picmfh in AncLeni Britom, A-l- dv^ IW7, 82-11 \r 
E CeaL CumwEH : Andcnt cultivationi, AnL. vi, 1932. 189-4W, 

- *r A late Bronze Alc fiuni on New Burn Down* Suaka. Suia. A. Ixiv, 

1934, m-m. 

EucrrCmiWErf: Ancient mItivatHinf it Grusiugton. Vertihire. AnL.U, 1921^ I €8-172. 
Pe™ Wooo iikd Graeme WrtrrrfHorcM! The esaminadon of itrip-!ynchcl* nonh of ihc 
Vile of Fewy. W.A.M.. Ini, 163^ 172i 322-m ^ ^ ^ , 

H. e Boweh ; Ancient Fields, Brilljh AwcUlion for the Advamniffll of Sckow. 

tordoD, t96l, CCpven the whole jubiecl, indupcniabk). 

Hdward Lt-vi Eexiiih field ivitnni. tHarvard HiiJtorlcil Stodia. voL uji), 

C^bry^i^ Mils., 1915. (Milfurd. Lcedon)^ ... . . - ^ . 

^ E Ktumoca Jomes md E Crtckiw Mitchell: Pnmitive ainnilture in toi- 
lind. with raTerrnce to . . . TerwondSec^ Giluibidi, P.SAJSr, livti. |9X3i 70-81. 
O. G. S. Crawyord: The ttrip^inar of litlinfton, OniiiaMe Survey F^feuionRl PapcTr 
^ new iefki, Nsx 17. 1937, (Qul of priflO. 

GcofcfUMib Hatt: prehivtoriir ftclils in ludind, Demnartr Act* Archeolone*, \U fjoc t, 

. in-lSl^Coptithagfiii, mL ^ ^ ^ X * t j 

L. AuYiEREi La rtdeaux. 4tiide lonognpliiqiic (lyndwO in Fruice). Anumlei ae 
Geofnphie. %3[xviii» 1929^ S29-36hr 
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} V. S. A. Tuqua^. BJsd B. Waiues: The Bronze Age SetUemeat al GwiUiinfl, 

Corcimll. report on ihe evidence [or eariy aariculture, F.W.CpjC,, 

iJ* No. 5. 

Aiij=f w FOK: Ccliic flcidi and fknni on DurtincKpr, Ln the Usht of exciv^doni it 
ICcitor PJ».S,. 11, 1954, S7-I02. 

Apkebaum: The afrtniilure of ihc British Early Iron Aec m ncmplLfied il 
Fifiheldean Dowo^ Wiluhifc, ii, 1954, 101-114^ 

AmSVs GlUltAM: CuItjlretUn] Jjl Soulh-c[Ul Scoilimi. F.SuA^.i IzxtSp 

:£B9-31S. 

V P. Rjkides : Tlie Celtic field lyiicmi on the Bcrhihirc Dowpj, Kf p 1950* 1 -28, 

TRACKWAYS 

The subject of andcat Lfackways Im always appealed ta aniaLeur field 
archxologi^ts and fiai givea the to much imaginative writing well divorced 
from common sense and the plain facts of the case. Since there is no evidence 
of any aLtempt to conflmct roads of any length bEfone Roman tinifiiS, and rince 
prehistoric man mufit have moved about the coualry fairly freely , . , witneas 
the early trading in fiintp stone, and metals . . . one personas guess about an 
andem local mute Is usually as good as another's, provided that due attenlion 
is paid to the natural Facta which mtiat control any raovement on land. 
Examples of ancient land routes exist in plenty In Britain, but their coaises 
are not determined by 'mark stones' or the other paraphernalia of those who 
believe in the *OId Straight Track*. 

While it remains tfue that there h no known system of constmcled roads of 
any length belonging to prehistoric times, recent discoveries have shown that 
focal attempts were made to mainLain established routes where they had 
suffered local latermptioTi. Clear Cases are the brushwood and timber causa- 
ways which have been recognised in the Somerset Fens, notably round Shap- 
wick. Forien analysis has scettrely dated these to both Neolithic and Late 
Bronze Age times and the later ones, at least* would seem to be an auempE 
to overcome the diflicaltics in commanicatiod across the low ground caused 
by flonding due to climatic deterioration. These attempts, though carried out 
with creal skill, were only successful for a while, and ail were overwhelmed 
in due course by the growth Of peat. Today it i$ the eomitiercial digging of 
peat which reveals them again. Another causeway of the same kind 
on lontt riles joined the Isle of Ely to the higher ground at Stuntn^ in 
Cambridgeshire, and no doubt others remain to be founii 

In the face of this no one can safely assert that the Iron Age, which is so 
productive in evidence of lar^ge communal effort, created nothing similar, but 
nothing has come to light which is securely dated* and there is rw evidence for 
surfaced roads over onJInary country. 

Examples of routes of great antiquity are the Ridgeway of the Berkshire 
Downs with Its long extension via the Chi hern cscarpmetu into Norfolk knowm 
as the Icknkid Way; the North Downs trackway finoorrcctly called the Pil¬ 
grims' Wayj; Its westwards exletision via Basingstoke known as the Harrow 
Way; the complex of trackways along the Jurassic zone from the neighbour* 
hood of Both to Ltncoln and East Yorkshire: the Hi eh Street running along 
the western escarp^^ot of the LiiiCDln$hire Wolds from Hotncaslle to the 
Humber and beyond, and many othets. 

There is nolhxQg necessarily ancient abou^ these trackways as we see tb^ 
now. The actual roiiie which represents them today* whether it is a gmsi" 
grown lane or a secondary road* is merdj^ the tdoderp result of load 
reacting to the facts of geology and topography which have long dictated the 
panem of human movement about the country. The only certainly ancient 
features belon^ng to them are those which can sometimes be wen from 
the air. At various points along the general route of the Tcknicld Way lofi|j 
abandoned systems of one of more hollow way^ can be seen as crop 
marks in the ploughed iclds, and Urey arc particularly clear where 
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difficult piece of ground hm lo bs negoiiaied. Even La Lbc^ cases wc can 
only tay that they are old. but their age can only be judged approsijBatfily by 
ihcif rcliitioa to dated Tcjilurej, At Mutlow Hiil in Cambridgesliiit ibe signi 
of axidcnt tracks in the general line of the Icknield Way as they approach 
the Angb-SaxGQ linear earthwork called the Fleam Dyj^ suggest that they 
arc mal^g for a passage through it and so are later than the 7lli century. 

Under primitive conditions trackways were not narrowly confined thorough¬ 
fares like roads today* The need for picking out the best piece of going when 
no made surface protected the rout* against the effects weather kd to the 
frequent widening of ihese rouies to an indelinile extent on both sides. Thii 
itate of things continued right into OKxierri times when* in the late 17th ecu* 
ruiy. travellers On the Great North Road found It easicf to drive Lhmngh the 
adjacent ploughed fields than along the hopelesily foundered coune of the 
road. In the case of ridgeway^ the same principle led to ibe creadori of upper 
and lower variants of the route to be used at different tnnes of the year, and 
this is wdl illustrated by the course of the IckiUdd Way along the Chiltems. 
The eocroachmcQts of modem husbandry have now confined most of these 
trackways within the dimeasions of nn o^inmy road with good grass verges, 
but air-photographs will often show many signs of fonner extensionf of width 
and variations of cqutk along ihcm. 

There are various field features of old land mutes which itduke further 
explanation. 

By the side of nearly every iznportujiL highway^ where it descends a hilt 
a niunber of parallel ditches may be seen, or sometimes a single deep ditch. 
These represent the tracks made ^ ibe traffic before the iCKads were metalled. 
Their origin is a aaiural one. Tbt traffic itself (mostly horses and mulesj 
would wear away the surface, and every fall of rain would turn the track lulo 
a rivniet: the riviilnt in turn hollowed out a channel for itself. In ibe course 
of centtuies small ravines were formed. As each grew deeper and more in- 
con VEuient a fr^h track was taken along the outer margju- The same process 
was repeated again and again until the limit of convenient straying from the 
original line was reached^ by which time, probably, the original hollow track 
had become overgrown with grass and comparativEly passable again. The 
fan-shaped sysLemf of tracks which result from this process may be seen 
rormidg a regular pattern on the open hillside. 

They may also be seen by the sides of Roman rrads on steep slopes, show¬ 
ing that in the days of their dccUnc* at least, traffic was by no means coiffincd 
Eo the crown of the causeway* A good example will be seen where ihe Roronii 
road from Winchester to Old SaHim comes down the hill across the line of 
the modern Andover-SaJishLiiy road. But the Lracks probably first began h> 
form when the Roman power had broketi down and ibcfe was no central 
authority lo keep the road in repair. This h strongly auggesicd by the fact 
that often two sipch hollow tracks, one on each side of the causeway* have 
become so deeply worn that they have eaten away the causeway on either 
^de. In such instances the ennseway is represented only by a nanow stony 
ridge, far too restricted for any traffic lo follow* Tracks of this kind by t^ 
side of now entirely disused Roman mads may have been in use into quite 
fKcnt tunes. 

An example of the multiple tracking of an old route whete a Roman road 
is not conewned can be seen on Postern HiU up which the road from Marl¬ 
borough to Aodover climbs on ihc south-w^ side of the former iowcl 

With the exception of a few hfOllow tracfcwayi leading up to htU forts, often 
called, and probably rightly, ‘cattle tmeks*, there arc few of hollow 

^ys svhich—fn thfir prerewf jrafe—can be regarded as prehistoric, and none 
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which can be artiibut^ U) an eaiiicr period iban the Iron Age. Ncr lutvc 
any such tracks been recordtid wtijch appear to have been biidfed by t Ronun 
rx>ad and so be older than iL 

In the downlaad areas of the South there is a considerable number or 
terraced tracks lending obliquely up the sides of sleep escarpmenu. They are 
known locaLty as "bostals' in Sussex^ and many of theiii are certainly very old 
because they seem to be connected with the large systems of ancient fieldi 
on the lop of the Downs, In one or two eases these icrmce ways are part of 
the course of Ronmn roads which mak e an easy ascent in this manner. 

There ^ certain Lanes or cart-tracks to be seen making their way between 
the individual enclosures in prehistoric and Romano'British field a>' 54 eqm 
They present no abnormal features across level ground but sometimes they are 
making their way along a contour with adjacent Gelds above and below. In 
such casts A 'double lynchet" way is formed so that the track has a steep 
bank above its upper side and a sudden drop* or negative lynchet along its 
lower edge. In this cose it is plain to see Ehal the way has beec an integral 
pan of the field system since its banning, and the cultivation on a slope on 
both sides has converted the track into a terrace through the downhil] move- 
menl of the ploughed soil In stony countries, where the fields arc sepml^ 
by walls or banks of dry stone, such tracks ate revealed by a continnous 
double lino of waJliog as in the notable field systems on Bathnmptop Down 
near Bath and on Kington Down in the Isk of PqrfaeclL 

The Fenland contains many miles of unmetnlled drovewoye of Roman date 
which connect up the various farmsteads and wander among the fields and 
clo^ in a casual fashion. They owe nothing to planning and were clearly 
siiiLilDr to the modern droveways in the area in everything but dinjctne®. 

The following books and articles may be consulted: 

O. Q. S. Chawfcao: Man end hii Put* Oiford, 15(22, chap, xtv 

-: ArehuteKy cn itw! Field, 19J3. 

-Cerdic ind the Cteven Ant., I93t, ¥, ^41-455. 

-and A- K^U.Ifu; Weuex frnm the Air, 1928, plal« 22, 42, and 4J. 

F*G. Roe: The 'Wild Bnirnel path',Ojigia of indent roadi. Ant,, 1929, iii. 199'3El. 
Guje*T SitFLDCSNi Ftocti Tmcfevny to Tumpdke^ Oifard, I92W 
J, W* Gmooky: Th* Story nf the Road, Londoa, 1931. 

W. JoHNSurr: FpIIs Monccy, Oxford, 190®, chap. 1ft. 

Epwajio Tiidul%s: The teknield W'ay, Loadnu, 1913. 

W. G- CtAUE; The Icltnicld Way in EaiL Artetia, P,PJ.E.A., 1918, iw 539-540. 

H. Godwin t Pnebiuurte wooden traelwayi of the Somenci tevdi; their CL^naiiuchm. 
rctation in dErtutii: change. P.P.S., |%0, ijvi, 1-36. 

D. MxaDiRv: The Nonh Dqwii« main tnidtwav and the Pilisrbn'i Way* .AJ« 1951. 
cix, 39^53. 

EiXJoT CuawFji aud E- Cecn. Ccrwew; Covered way* on the Sussex t>f3irti*- iSuue, A.C.- 
Ibt, 3-43. 

-; Su™* lyncheu and iheiruiodated fielcf way*, Sast AC Ijiiv, l-ft3. 

J. J. JuBSEaANo: Enghih wayfurtet life in the Middle Ages, Ihd edriion, London. Etl89. 

G. B. GaurUrv: The evidenee oT Sajion land character* on the ancicsst mad i>itcin 
of (Southern) Bdlaicu AJ,, 1917* l«iv, ?9-ia5+ 

-The ancient hi^v^ay* and track* of WHuhirc, Bertshirr, and HainpiUte. 

and the Soion biUkfieldEof Wdi^hiTic, A.I., 1918. tuv, 69 194. 

- The ancient high way* and traeki of WorcesDcrahira and the Middle Sc'f^ 

flaiin, AJ.. 1934, sei. 241-268; 1935* adi, 98-143. 

-The ancient hlfhwayf and track* ef Dorset, Sonver«rt lUid Soolh-wc* 

Eiiflaod, AJ., 1937. xeiv. 257-290; 195a, %cv, 174-223. 

rN.H. Gnindy^i work must be used with cautiofL tt ^utBint tiKful niateniJ+ but he 
not m field a.ixliieQlogisL) 
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APPENDIX 


Timt! 

Mvny people do oot have a wdl-dcvdoped time sen$e where long periods 
of hii»tory and prehistory arc concemed. It may therefore be useful to give 
sonic simple visyaL demonstmtions of the relative lengths of the periods with 
wMch iirtlia?ologjst£. are concerned. These are given m the three accompany¬ 
ing scales. 

ScAi-£ ] h desigeted to bring mit the Lnsignilic^ce in time of ihe period in 
which man has been the dominanl force on this planet when set against the 
half a million years during which he has becD slowly arriving at this podtioiL 

SCALJ^ 2 shows the relative lengths of ibc main periods in humiui develop- 
iDcni since the close of the last ice Age which took place round about 12,OOQ 
a_C Britain's archeology and history have constantly been governed by her 
insular character and it is important to remember that this, when set against 
geoIogicaJ time, ii a recent a^air. It if not more than S.DOD yeum since the 
hnal remnants of the chalJc barrier across the easleni end of the Channel 
were cut through and the great fresh-water marsh which had fetched between 
Britain and North-w-eft Europe hnahy bECame the North SesL 

Scale 3 attempts a loofe detailed sub-divhiioa of the period from the 
Mesolithic period Lo the present day with the relative position io time of 
some wd!-known historical events and personaliiias shown to tie It in to world 
aUnint. Prehistoric phases are shown with sharp dlvUioiu between them. 
These ore necessarily conventiomil and in fact there were no such hard and 
fast lines. The transidonal phases ccTta-Inly lasted for several centuries in 
each case and varied in lenglh tn different parts of Britain. 

This scale shows that more time elapsed belwMn the Roman Conquest of 
Britain and the Nommn Conquest than has yet passed brtwMn the latter 
event and the present day. In 1962 we are still 127 years short of equalising 
the length of the two periods. Alt hough in recent years there has been a great 
increase in interest in I be Anglo-Saxon period It frill lends lo be drowned 
in a feg from which crncrge a few fivurc? like St. Augattlne. Alfred the Great, 
the Danes. Ethclied the Unready, anil Canute, almost all of them depending on 
wme ancient popular tnJe for remembrance. 

li therefore comes as something of a shock to realise that if we equate the 
year 1066 with 1962 the convcndonal date for the end of Roinan rule in A.D- 
420 falls in the reign of Edw'ard II in I316i shottly after the Battle of Ban* 
nockburn. The 6S5 yeare of onr hiatory which have clapBed frum Edward T* 
accession in 1 JO? to the presenl day would only just cover the whole of Anglo- 
Saxon rimes. Thus the missiorr of St. Augustine to Kent in .A.D. 597 would 
fall in 149Jp the dale of the discovery of America by Columbus and eight 
>‘ears after the Battle of Bosworth: the reltn of the famous king Fenda of 
Mencifl would roughly cover that of Henry VfTT. and the completion of Bede's 
Eccleiiaslical Hislofy in A.D. 731 would fall tn 162?, eleven^ ytara after Shake- 
ipeare^s death. Carryitig this process Further, the beginning of thc riijdi of 
the NortHmen would cover the oeriod frmn 1696 to 1731+ Alfred the Great 
would defeat the Danes at Edinglon in 17'^, just before the outbreak of ihe 
War of American Independence^ and the reign of Canute would roughly cover 
the peritKf of the First World War. Ltkcwiuc, if the end of Roman rule (A-D- 
420) took place in 1962 the Oaudiau conquest (A,D. 43} which establUbed it 
would occur in 15S5, four ycare before the defeat of the Aimada. 
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List of i^breviations itstd in bibiioffmpida 

..... ... ArchBologia Aeliaaa. 

A. J ... Archieokjpciil Journal 

A^NJ- .. Aidiseologicjil News Letter- 

Ant. . . . .. Antiquity. 

Ante. J. Antiquaries Journal. 

Aitrh. . . . Ardmologia, 

Arch. Ounb. Ardaeologia Cfunbreosis. 

Afch, Cant . Aidiicoltigia Cantiana. 

B. B.C.S. .................... Bulletin of the Board of Cdtic Studies. 

CA-S. Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

H-M-S-O. Her Majesty's Stationety Office. 

J.B.A.A ... louinal of tbe British Archsologica] Association. 

J.R,A.l. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

I.,A.A.S. ... Lincolnshire Architectural and Arducologkal 

Society. 

M.A. --— .. Medieval ArclueolcBy. 

OxoQ. .................... Oxoniensia 

t*,D.A.E.S. ... Proceedings of tbe Devon Archsolo^cal 

Exploration Society. 

P.H.E.C, . . Proceedings of the Hampshire Fidtl Otib. 

P,P.S. ... ... Proceedings of the Piehistoric Society. 

P.P,SlE,A- .. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East 

Anglia, 
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P.S.A. .... Proceedings of the Sodeiy of Antiquaries. 

P.SA,I . Proceedings of the Suffolk ArchKOlogical Institute 

P.S.AJS. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 

Scotland. 

P.W.CF.C. .. Proceedings of the West Cornwall Field Qub 

Suit. AC .. Surr^ Arcbteological Collections. 

Suss. AC Arcba?olpgical Cotketiems. 

T,B.G.A.S . Transaciipns of ttie Bristol ju^d Glouixstmhif'^ 

Archxnln^icaJ Society. 

T.C, W.A.S. _ Trimsactiatis of the Cumbeflaod and Westmorlaiid 

Aniilsolcigiczi] Society, 

T.LHJI. Transsclicms of the Leicestershire Arcb*ologM»J 

Society. 

T.RD.RC TrsnsaetTora of the Kewbury aiid District FictJ 

Club. 

W.A.M, Wtllshire ArchiEological Magazioe, 
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fmd sites menrhried In the (rxf and biidhgmphia 


HAM.L 

Ateribfil 
Abeiystwytb 
Ablii^on - 

AbiriEcr .. .. 

4 Cheurda^h Mhor .. . 

Ackliiig Dyke .. . 

Acton Bumell .. 

Albury .... 

All C&nning3i Cross 
Almond bufy .. 

Alstic^ Mount .. .== 3 ,.,..* 

^\lh Brcac . . . 

Aodtwcr --.............. 

Applcdore ^.. 

Arbor Lcrw .*. .. . 

Ardifiuir ...... 

.Axminghal] 

Aims .... 

Ascot d'Oytey .. 

.Ashil] 

Asbton P^rk 
Assery, TuUochs of .... 

Avebury _ _ ___ 

Avdine's Hole 
Avcaing 

Aviemorc .. ... 

Ayksford ..... 

BaldcKk 

Balfarg ... 

Hamburgh 

Banthiun 

Bardudiad y Gawres 

Barmoulh ... 

Baitiack 
Bartlow Hill* 

BajiOfi Merc 
Haschurd] 

Bath 

Baibampioa Down 
Beacon Hilt Hartiog ......... 

Becca Banks 
Bcddgdert 
Bedford 
Bdas Knap 

Benficer ... 

Bcnty Gmnge ... 

Bene Alston . . 


Natioiitai Grid 


reformer 

/ inch she 

SE 

432 371 .. 

97 

SN 

5S0 815 

127 

SU 

M5 4m . 

158 

TQ 

IJ5 460 . 

170 

NF 

758 398 

23 

SU 

OOO 140 

179 

Si 

530 020 . 

1J8 

TQ 

055 484 .. 

170 

SU 

080 630 . 

167 

SE 

153 140 ... 

. !02 

SK 

895 119 .. 

122 

NC 

955 185 . 

15 

SU 

365 455 .. 

168 

TO 

957 293 , 

184 

stc 

I6D 636 

111 

NR 

789 969 . 

52 

TO 

240 060 . 

126 

SE 

925 418 . 

98 

SP 

305 188 .... 

. 145 

TF 

909 057 , 

125 

ST 

550 720 , 

165 

ND 

067 618 . 

10 

SU 

lOZ 70D . 

157 

ST 

477 987 

165 

ST 

885 980 . 

156 

NH 

895 124 . . 

37 

TO 

730 590 , 

171 

FL 

245 340 

147 

NO 

284 034 . 

56 

NU 

184 350 . . 

71 

sx 

663 437 . 

187 

SH 

328 378 .. 

106 

SH 

610 610 .. 

116 

TF 

076 047 .. 

123 

TL 

585 449 .... 

148 

FL 

911 665 - 

136 

SJ 

424 220 . 

]I8 

ST 

750 650 . 

156 

ST 

775 650 ... 

166 

SU 

807 184 .. 

182 

SE 

435 380 . 

97 

SH 

590 481 ...V 

, 107 

TL 

050 500 .. . 

„.. 147 

SP 

020 254 *. 

144 

TQ 

780 860 . 

162 

SK 

149 642 . 

. Ill 

SX 

448 669 ..... 

1S7 































MAMfc 

Bcrkham&tcd .. 

Berth, The 

Bidford on Avod .....—.. 

BLrdlip -- 

Biuerne 

Black I^c, The -- 

Black Tof ,..x, 

Bkndford .... 

Bleasdale -. 

Bokcriy Ditch ... 

BolLby Scar .................. 

Boreham Wood .. 

BorgadaU 

Bo«lOD ..... 

Boyn Hill __ 

Braaid, The .. 

Btcdofl Hill .. 

Brcidden. The --- 

Brewham 

Bride StoneSp The ............ 

Bridpoft .. 

Bngg ................... ..... 

Brighton .. . 

Brin^ham Rocka i.... 

Bristol .... 

British Camp. Maivcm ...... 

Bro^lee 

Broadlstaici - -- 

Bromham 

Broomfield 

Broxboumc ...* . - 

BroxLowc .. 

Brj-n Cdli Ddu = 

Bryn yr Heo Bob! ...... 

Buckden ..... 

Bull Ring, Doveholes 

Bully Hills .. . 

Burgh Castle ......_..... 

Burghead 
Burley 
Bujtiswurk 
Burton Constable 

BunvcU .. 

Buttinglon .. . 

Caerau ., 

Caerleon ..... 

CacT Mynydd 

Caerwent __ 

Cacf yr Twr 

Caesar 5 Camp, Folkestone 

Caimpapple . . 

Caistcron Sea - 

Calf of Etfay r. 

^llanish . 

CarnpbeltDwn . ...__ 


Nuthml Olid 

ftference / inch sh^et 


SP 

995 

080 - 

.. . . 160 

SJ 

429 

237 ....... 

. 118 

SP 

101 

519 . 

... . 144 

so 

927 

144 -. 

. 143 

su 

435 

133 .. 

. 180 

NH 

650 

600 . 

28 

sx 

572 

715 . 

. 187 

ST 

S85 

065 .. 

..... 178 

SD 

577 

460 . 

.. 94 

SU 

150 

ISO ...... 

. 167 

SE 

494 

870 ....... 

.. 92 

SU 

130 

660 .. 

. 157 

NR 

626 

161 ..... 

. 65 

TF 

320 

440 .. 

114 

SU 

geo 

800 

. 159 

SC 

325 

76S _ 

87 

SO 

960 

400 . 

144 

SJ 

295 

145 ...... 

. .... 118 

ST 

720 

360 . 

. 166 

SJ 

906 

622 - 

no 

SY 

465 

930 . 

. 177 

TA 

000 

070 . 

...... 104 

TQ 

310 

040 .. 

...... 182 

SE 

210 

650 . 

. 91 

ST 

590 

730 .. 

. 165 

SO 

760 

401 .... 

143 

NY 

216 

747 . 

75 

TR 

400 

680 . 

. 173 

TL 

010 

514 . 

.. 147 

TL 

707 

105 .... 

...... 161 

TL 

368 

072 . 

.. 161 

SK 

536 

424 

112 

SH 

509 

703 - 

.. 106 

SH 

690 

519 

. 106 

Tl. 

192 

676 

134 

SK 

079 

781 

.. Ill 

FF 

330 

827 . 

105 

TG 

475 

046 

137 

N1 

109 

690 .... 

29 

SK 

882 

106 

122 

NY 

185 

786 

75 

TA 

189 

369 

qq 

n. 

585 

660 

135 

SJ 

242 

089 

117 

St[ 

470 

480 

115 

ST 

371 

905 

155 

SH 

572 

646 .... 

107 

ST 

470 

905 

155 

SH 

220 

830 

106 

FR 

214 

379 

173 

NS 

987 

717 

61 

TG 

SIS 

125 

126 

HY 

sao 

390 

5 

NB 

214 

330 

12 

NR 

720 

205 

65 


152 



































































NJUril 

Ni^ioFtai Griti 



rrfmncr 

/ inch jha 

Cana 

, HE 361 719 

. 91 

Canlcrbui^ __ 

TR. 160 5g0 .... 

......... 173 

Canvcy TsJajid ... 

TQ 800 830 .... 


Capd GamKPD .. 

SH 818 544 .... 

. 107 

Caplor Camp 

SO 590 330 .... 

........ 142 

Carlungic 

NO 513 357 .... 

.. 50 

CftiTi Bodfcan 

SH 310 393 .... 

. 115 

Cara Brea 

SW 683 407 .... 

........ 189 

OimAfii Hengwm 

SH eiO 205 .... 

. 116 

Cantiwburch .. 

NY 866 711 

.. 77 

Cajtdl CoDen 

so 055 630 .... 

. 128 

C-Bstdl Odo 

SH 187 285 .... 

.. 115 

Cattle Core 

SX 103 548 ... 

.- 186 

Ca^de Rough ... 

TQ 918 659 .... 

. m 

Castor 

TL 125 985 .... 

134 

CaterLhun^ The Wliite 

NO 547 660 .... 

50 

CatsLanc^ The ___ 

NT 149 743 .... 

.. 62 

Cawthorn 

SE 780 900 .... 

92 

C<fn Coch ...*.. 

SH 723 747 .... 

.. 107 

Clianctonhuiy Ring . 

ro 140 no ...,. 

.. m 

Chaftcrtiuusc on Mcotlip ,.. 

ST 502 560 ..... 

. .. 165 

Cheddar 

ST 456 532 ... 

165 

Cheesewring. The 

SX 253 723 ..... 

. 186 

Chertsey .. 

TQ 043 670 . 

170 

Chester ... 

SJ 405 665 . 

109 

rhcstcfs 

NY 912 702 . 

...... 77 

Chichester 

SU 860 048 . 

. 181 

Chippenham ... 

ST 920 735 . 

..... 156 

Chun Casdc .. 

SW 405 340 . 

. 189 

CJiLle Causeway .. 

SU 300 551. 

.. 168 

Chysauslcr ... 

SW 473 350 ..... 

...... 189 

Circneestcf ... 

SP 025 015 . 156 

Cis^bury __ . 

TQ 140 080 . 

..... m 

Clacton .. . 

TM ISO 150. 

150 

Cla/endoR Palace _ 

SU 182 302 .. .. 

. 167 

Clava ... 

NH 757 444 .. .. 

28 

Oavering _ __ 

TL 470 318 .. 

148 

Cleavtn Dyke . ....... 

NO 165 405 .... 

. 49 

CIcgyr Boia ... 

SM 738 251 ..... 

138 

Gi^himin ___ 

HU 464 408 . 

...... 3 

Qiftan fNo((S>) .— 

SK 551 360 . 

...... 112 

Goplon ... 

TL 310 485 ..... 

. 147 

aovelly ^kes .— 

Clynnt^ Favk'f .. 

SS 312 235 ..... 

.... 174 

SH 415 497 . 

. Its 

Coalbrookdale ... 

SJ 668 045 . 

. 118 

CoegeshaU . 

TL 850 225 ..... 

. ... 149 

Colchester 

TL 995 250 . 

....... 149 

Cold Kitchen liill ............ 

Sr 833 338 . 

.. 166 

Cole’s Pii3 .................... 

SU 294 934 _ 

. 158 

Combe Martin 

SS 585 465 . 

. 163 

Cotioa Bridge 

NH 543 551 

. 28 

Cpfioq^ Grange of 

NO 581 446 .... 

. .. 50 

Cbnitn ... 

NH 443 569 . 

. 27 

Corbridge 

NY 989 644 . 

.. 77 

Combury 

SP 350 182 . 



tS3 












































































name: 

Covesea . . 

Coxvy'ril ... 

CramDiKl 

Crtuibomc Chase ... 

Cxwwdl Crags ... . . .. 

Crichd Down 

CricibLOD ... 

Cricldade ... 

Cromwell .... 

Culbin Sands ... 

Culbokie .*.... 

Ctilloden Moor 

Dabnahoy ... 

Danwrham ... 

Daoby Rigg 

Danes^ Gmvei .... 

Deganwy ... 

D^y ... 

Devil's Arrow s* The . . 

Devizes ... 

Dinas Emrys __ 

I>inas Powys ... .. 

Din JJigwy 

Dinorbt^ ..... ... 

DUchley 

Dolauc^y 

DoncasLcr . .. 

Donnington Castle .. 

Dorchester (Dorset) 

Dardicster (Oxon.) .. 

Dorset Cuisns* The .. 

Dovchdes .. 

Droitwich h. 

Dniim Vaigic Cavie . 

Diiddo Fquj Stones .. 
Duggleby Howe 

Dynadd ... 

Dunbarton 

Dun Bhuii^ ... 

Dun BurgidaJe ___ 

Dundry HiU .. ... . 

Dnmlum 

Duneam 

Dunnideer^ Hill of , 

Dunnottar ... 

Diinollie .... 

Dunstable 

Dunwich ... 

Dum Hill ... 

Dunington Walls .. 

Earith ... . ... . 

Easton Down .. =_..... 

Eddisbury . —*..,...***. 

Hdinburgb ... 


f^atioFv^ Grid 

reference / incA xkM 


NJ 

190 

710 . 

29 

SO 

294 

934 

158 

NT 

190 

770 . 

62 

ST 

940 

170 _ 

179 

SK 

S3S 

743 , 

112 

ST 

963 

101 

178 

NT 

400 

620 

62 

SU 

100 

935 . 

157 

SK 

798 

617 

112 

NJ 

010 

630 

29 

NH 

594 

577 .... 

28 

NH 

740 

450 ... 

28 

NT 

130 

665 

62 

SU 

105 

163 

179 

NZ 

710 

060 

86 

TA 

020 

633 

99 

SH 

780 

795 

107 

TL 

493 

684 

135 

SE 

392 

667 

91 

SU 

005 

615 

167 

SH 

60S 

492 

107 

ST 

145 

735 

154 

SH 

497 

862 

106 

SH 

968 

757 

108 

SP 

395 

210 

145 

SN 

664 

403 

140 

SE 

570 

030 

103 

SU 

462 

691 

. 158 

SY 

695 

90S 

. 178 

SP 

578 

944 ... 

. . . 158 

SU 

006 

138 - . 

.. 179 

SK 

079 

781 

.... in 

SO 

900 

630 

. 130 

NM 

859 

304 

46 

N1 

931 

437 

. 64 

SE 

880 

669 ... 

_ 98 

NR 

837 

936 .. 

. . 52 

NS 

400 

744 

„ . 60 

NM 

423 

262 

51 

NS 

080 

590 . 

59 

ST 

565 

665 

. 156 

NN 

707 

233 

. 54 

NT 

214 

872 

55 

NJ 

612 

282 . 

_ 39 

NO 

882 

839 

43 

NM 

832 

315 - 

. 46 

TL 

(RO 

220 ,. 

... 147 

TM 

480 

705 

137 

NJ 

571 

638 

. 30 

SU 

ISO 

437 

. 167 

TL 

385 

747 

134 

SU 

238 

358 

167 

SJ 

552 

695 

. 109 

NT 

252 

735 

62 


154 


















































N.^ME 

Edinglon . .. . 

Edid^s Hall ___ 

Elicn^dc Tarn ... 

Eildon Hill North . 

Ely, Me of ..—..... 

Eston Nab --- 

Evcfihani 

Ewe Close _ 

Eft'yas Haroid 
Exeter . 

Farpo Plantation 
Fanagdon Oump 

Fainham (Sunty) . 

Farthmc Down 

Ffridd Faldwyn . 

Fighddctm Down .. 

Finavon 

Five KnoIM Dumtabk .. 
Five WcHs^ Tadduiiton ,.. . . 

Foflle'5 Airisbes . 

Foremark Wood . 

Forsc .. ... 

Four Stones . 

Fowey 

FromliiigEatd 

Freswiek 

Frilfoid .. 

Fulham ... 

Fussed's Lodge 

FyUcId Efivant Down , 

Gainsthorpe 

Garrywhiii 

Gatenolm 

Glastonbury 

Gktitccficr . 

GoEpic 

Goodmanham 

GonJale ... . 

Corscy Bigbmy „. ... 

Gosbi^k^s Farm ........._ 

Gough's Cave 

Gntig Uwyd . ... 

Grange of Conon . .. 

Grassidgion 4 I t i ■#ri' p * J 

Great Ayton Moor .... 

Great Casterton 
Great Cfacsterford , 

Grcnl Grimsby , _ 
Greensted .„.*♦.«*- 

Grimes Graves .............. 

Grimspound .**-*.. 

Grimtnorpe .. 

Grtutimore 

Gtmiess, Broch of —.. 


Nation^ Grid 
referetfce 
ST 925 533 
772 603 , 
005 070 , 
580 746 , 
500 800 . 
567 m . 
038 438 . 
609 J35 , 
3S4 288 . 
920 920 . 

115 433 . 
297 956 
840 470 . 


NT 

NY 

NT 

TL 

NZ 

SP 

NY 

SO 

sx 

su 

su 

su 


/ inch xhtei 

.. 166 

. . -. 64 

. . S8 

.. 63 

. 135 

.... 86 

. 144 

S3 

142 

176 

.. 167 

.. 158 

.. 169 


TQ 

300 580 .. 

.. 170 

SO 

220 970 , 

12S 

SU 

190 490 ...... 

167 

NO 

506 S66 .... 

50 

TL 

006 210 . 

. 147 

SK 

125 710 ...... 

_ 111 

SX 

738 759 ... 

,. 175 

SK 

344 270 .. . 

. .. 120 

NO 

220 340 . 

. 16 

SO 

245 608 

. 128 

SX 

125 516 . 

186 

TM 

285 635 . 

137 

ND 

380 680 . 

7 

SU 

438 960 . 

.... 158 

TQ 

240 760 . 

170 

SU 

192 324 .. ... 

. 167 

SU 

000 250 ., ... 

... 167 

SE 

965 011 . -. 

. 104 

ND 

312 413 - 

16 

SM 

770 072 

138 

ST 

500 390 . 

165 

SO 

830 180 .. 

.... 143 

NC 

830 000 . 

22 

5E 

890 430 . 

98 

SD 

910 650 . 

90 

ST 

484 558 . 

165 

TL 

974 229 

149 

ST 

466 539 .. 

165 

SH 

725 758 _ 

107 

NO 

581 446 . 

50 

ST 

003 641 . 

90 

NZ 

600 120 . 

86 

TF 

001 090 . 

122 

TL 

505 428 .. 

148 

TA 

270 090 . 

. 105 

TL 

539 030 _ 

. . . 161 

TL 

816 900 - 

.. 136 

SK 

701 809 . 

. 188 

SE 

813 5.30 

. , 98 

NC 

605 372 . 

... , 10 

HY 

385 268 . . . 

5 


155 
































NAKII 

Gv^ithiao ■ I ■ I ■ ■ 1 ■■■■ ■ ■ »** 

Haldon HLU ... 

Halkin MoirntBin 

HaJI naip West Kcd ...... 

Haliiggyc . .. . 

Halstow .... 

Ham^cad Marshall 
Hamslidcy 


Kanging Gritiislon ... 

Hardknott .. 

Harehopc 

Harlow .... 

Karokl's Sloaes .. 

Haimw Hill 

Irlartjni^. ■.*■+i‘i-+i^-..^p.. 

Hawnby Moor ... 

Hayhcpe Knowc ■■■mwm 
Kazarxl Hill 

Kcalhery Bum ... 

Helmsby .. 

Hctnbury -- 

Kcngisibury Head 

Hereford ... 

HcTcfordshiTe Beacon 
Hcsslcskew **.„...,**.*+♦*.* 
Hingstnn Down . 

Hod mu . ... 

Hoffh Bay, Coll .. 

Holborough ..— 

Holdcnhum -- 

Hok .. .. . .. 

Holyhead 

HomcastJe 

Homingsea ... 

Horeey HiU ... 

Homesteadj 

Howfirs Castle .. 

Hownani Rmgs 

Hoy's Farm .. 

Huntingdoa 

Htirlers, The *....i............ 

Hunt Fen 
Hutton CokwaiiL 
HuttOfi Moor ... 

Bcticstcr ... 

[gchtutbil] .., 

Ingleboirougb 

In^eby ...................... 

IngoldmelB Point 

Inkpcn Beacon ... 

tom 

Ipswkb ........................ 

Itford 


Nalhfjiid ilrM 

rc}crtftce > inch j / i«i 


sw 

586 

412 

189 

sx 

900 

830 . 

. 176 

SJ 

190 

710 . 

. 108 

TF 

358 

638 . 

.. 114 

SW 

714 

23B .. 

.,., 190 

TQ 

SfiO 

674 .. 

172 

SU 

414 

654 ...... 

. 158 

NZ 

104 

330 . 

...... M 

SU 

430 

120 _ 

. 180 

SE 

805 

620 . 

. 98 

SD 

218 

OIS .. 

. 88 

NT 

203 

448 

...... 62 

TL 

472 

116 . 

..... 161 

SO 

SOO 

051 . 

142 

TO 

n«o 

100 

. 182 

SU 

786 

19^ . 

.. 181 

SE 

540 

930 . 

. 92 

NT 

860 

176 ...... 

. 70 

SX 

755 

593 . 

. 188 

NY 

940 

420 . 

...... 84 

SE 

613 

838 . 

...... 92 

ST 

112 

030 . 

. 176 

SZ 

170 

910 ...... 

. 179 

SO 

510 

400 . 

. 142 

SO 

760 

401 ...... 

...... 143 

SE 

928 

405 _ 

. 98 

SX 

380 

710 . 

. 186 

SU 

855 

105 . 

. 178 

NM 

167 

573 . 

44 

TO 

698 

627 . 

. 171 

SZ 

128 

953 . 

...... 179 

SJ 

410 

540 . 

. 109 

SH 

240 

820 .. 

...... 106 

TF 

260 

695 ...... 

. 114 

TL 

443 

626 . 

. 135 

TF 

223 

960 . 

. 134 

NY 

790 

688 . 

. 77 

SN 

137 

018 ...... 

. 152 

NT 

791 

194 ...... 

...... 70 

n. 

341 

422 ...... 

.. 147 

TL 

240 

720 . 

. 134 

sx 

258 

714 . 

. 186 

TL 

726 

T76 . 

...... 135 

SE 

760 

670 . 

. 92 

SE 

352 

735 . 

. 91 

ST 

522 

227 . 

. 177 

NO 

125 

397 . 

__ 49 

SD 

741 

746 ..... 

.... 90 

SK 

350 

270 . 

. 120 

TF 

575 

685 . 

114 

SU 

355 

620 . 

. m 

NM 

286 

245 . 

.. 51 

TM 

170 

440 .. 

. 150 

TO 

445 

055 . 

. 183 


156 







































































































NAMh 


Naimrjoi Grid 

reference I iftch ^hett 


Lxwofth 
Jarlshjpf 
KaJiDCS mil 

Kdlipg Heath . ... 

Kcnhg 

Kent's Cavern 

Kcsiior ........................ 

K^UUeman .. 

Kiloran Eny* Cdocisay . 

kCilpheder .... 

Kimiueridge ..... 

King Ajihiir*s Ratmd Tabic 
King Lud's Intr^ndmicn!:^ ^ 
KiDgstOD Down (Purbcck) ^ 

KLnpumey Hill .. 

KirklMoa 

KJitJmg 

Knap Hill .... 

Knoc y dmnec .. 

KnuwlLciii _.............. 

Lackford ... 

Lacock ... 

Lailk Hill ... 

l.andicstcr ___ 

t-and's End 
t^tngwcU Wag 
LaiSflJ .. 

La^wade rf-i ■ •■ 1 ■ r ■ fa ri-P ■ #■! fa 4^ i 

r.aunccston Ekswn ...**.****.. 

Lead l^ilJs ... 

Lcalhrrhciitl ... 

Lc^hs T'or *►.*-. *++•!—*•■■- 

Leicester .... 

{.erwidc .. 

Lewes ... 

Loeden ... . 

Limlow tidl __ 

Lineolit ... 

Litiingion 

Utile Wcxxlbary .. .. 

Litlon Cheney 

Lliuiblethian ... 

LJandow 
Uiuitwit Major 

Uyn Cerrig ..... 

Loonhou) of Dnviot 

Lockley's ... 

Lo^g Meg and her Dai^ten 
Long Stone. The (Mottislonc) 

l.oiiib .... 

Loveden Hill . .. 

Lowbury .......... 

Loce Bay .. 


TL 933 705 .. t3(! 

HU 399 096 .. A 

NT 130 665 . 6a 

TG 100 420 . 125 

SS 800 825 . 153 

SX 934 642 ... 188 

SX 692 877 . 175 

NC 911 209 . 15 

NR 400 980 . 51 

NF 742 196 . 23 

SY 792 905 .. 179 

NY 524 284 . 83 

SK 865 280 . 122 

SY 956 780 .. 178 

NO 323 417 . 50 

NT 149 743 . 62 

TL 686 574 _ _....... 135 

SU 121 636 .. 167 

SC 406 021 . 87 

SU 025 104 .. 178 

TQ 775 713 . 135 

ST 919 684 .. 156 

SU 479 568 .. 168 

NZ 166 475 .. 85 

SW 340 250 . 189 

ND 016 260 . 16 

ST 877 747 . 156 

NT 308 655 . . 62 

ST 958 108 _..... 178 


NS 885 150 . 68 

TO 165 565 .. 170 

SX 570 652 . 187 

SK 585 045 .. 122 


HU 475 415 .-. 3 

TO 420 102 .. 183 

TL 968 249 . 149 

TL 323 418 . 147 

SK 970 710 .. tl3 

TL 314 427 . 147 

SU 149 277 . H?7 

SY 552 907 . 17« 

SS 976 736 . 154 

SS 941 734 . 154 

ST 967 687 . 154 

SH 306 765 . 106 

NJ 750 302 _..... 40 

TL 236 160 . 160 

NY 571 373 . 83 

SZ 407 843 . 180 

TF 320 875 . lOJ 

SK 908 459 ....-. 113 

SU 540 823 . 158 

NX 140 550 ... 


157 


























































































Grid 



reference 

i inth shett 

Lullin^tooc ^ 

tq 

530)544. 

171 

Lydoey ^ 

so 

630 030 

156 

MacAithur Cave ...._ 

NM 

857 296 

46 

Macs Howe ... 

HY 

3)7 127 

6 

Maid^ Bomtt 

SP 

997 223 . 

147 

Maiden Castle (Ekirsei) 

SY 

668 884 

. 178 

Maidenhead . 

SU 

880 SIO 

. 159 

Makien Newton 

SY 

598 978 

, . 178 

Malhajn ..... 

SD 

900 630 

_ 90 

Midton __ _ 

SE 

7«) 710 . 

92 

March . 

TL 

410 960 

135 

Mafdco ... 

SU 

090 582 .. . 

. 167 

Margam Mountain 

SS 

810 890 .. 

. 153 

Markinch ... 

NO 

298 020 

. -H .* 56 

Martin Down 

SU 

043 193 .. 

179 

MaucHiie Moor ... 

NR 

911 325 
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31 
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